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[A Daughter of Music. By G. Col more. New 
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'^ . . , tJie daughters of music shall be brought low." 

ECCLESIASTES. 

" For whithersoever the soul of man turns itself, unless towards 
Thee, it is riveted upon sorrows, yea, though it is riveted upon 
things beautiful/^ Confessions of St. Augustine. 
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PART I. 

A FACE OF LEONARDO. 

I would that you were all to me, 
You that are just so much, no more. 

R. Browning. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the commonest human face there lies more than Raphael 
•will take away with him.— Carlylb. 

On a lonely heath beside a wood stood the farmhouse 
of Heather Den. A road, deep-rutted and narrow, ran 
between the heath and the wood, and passed within 
fifty yards of the house ; then, dwindling into little 
more than a bridle-path, took a wandering way back 
to the highroad, which it had parted from three miles 
back. The house was square and low, with a flat slate 
roof, and thick, squat chimneys ; the walls were gray 
and bare ; no ivy or climbing rose softened their hard 
outline, or hung drooping about the narrow-paned 
windows ; no shrub or waving tree broke the long 
straight line of the front : all was cald and hard and 
blank. Only a single fir-tree stood on a little mound to 
westward, like a sign-post pointing to the sky, and the 
sky and the heaven beyond it seemed nearer, more 
easily to be reached in that lonely place, than the earth 
of cities and the world of men. On two sides of the 
house the heath stretched almost from its walls miles 
and miles away ; but at the back, and widening out 
into the wood, lay the fields and grass-land of the farm. 
The ground dipped where the road ran, and the dip 
spread out into a hollow behind the house ; in the 
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Iiollow lay the farmyard and buildings, and beyond, 
some flat, wide meadows. But soon the ground tired 
of the level and rose upward again ; and the plough- 
ing horses, creeping up the brown side of the liill on 
autumn mornings, seemed as though they meant to 
follow the direction of the fir-tree signpost and mount 
into the sky, till, pausing when they reached the sum- 
nnt-line, the hand of man turned them to the earth 
again, and they came back into the valley, only all day 
to climb the height anew, and to climb it each time in 
vain. 

Oil a June day, when the air was still and the hot 
sun shone unshaded on the earth, a man walked over 
the heath toward Heather Den. It was between ^\e 
and six o'clock in the afternoon, but on the treeless 
heath the heat was fierce still, and the man looked 
worn with exhaustion as he plodded on. He liad athin, 
tired face ; he was tall ; his figure was spare, almost 
gatujt \ his hands were large, nervous, and strong. 

** To call it an easy walk," he said out loud ; " it's a 
pilgrimage, a — a " 

lie broke off, not finding any word to express the 
measure of his annoyance ; he spoke peevishly, as 
though he were irritated rather than angry. 

" A devil of a way." 

A voice that seemed to come from nowhere finished 
the stranger's sentence. He started, and stopped, and 
looked about him. All around the heath stretched 
bare and flat, destitute of concealing bush or tree. The 
nervous irritation on his face gave way to a puzzled 
look ; he knit his brows, and said in a voice that was 
hulf defiant, yet held a touch of fear : 

'' Who spoke ? " 

** I did." 

From out the thick heather, a yard or two away, a 
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bead was raised, and two long dark eyes met the 
stranger's searching gaze. The eyes were set in a dark, 
pale face, clean-shaven, with thick dark Iiair about the 
brow, and full, firm lips that met each other close. 

" I spoke. Where are you going to ? " 

There was a certain insolence in the calm voice that 
roused the other man's resentment. 

" That is my own business, not yours," he answered. 

"You are going to old Wichelow's. You are An- 
thony Dexter." 

"How the devil " 

" Do I know ? I know most things about here. It 
is not difficult ; there are very few to know. You have 
not much further to go ; when yon get to the top of 
that little mound yonder, you will see the Den." 

The head disappeared into the heather again. 
Anthony Dexter stood still a minute, undecided whether 
to attempt to continue the conversation ; then he went 
on toward the mound that the other had spoken of. 

It was not far away, nor steep.* He soon reached the 
top, even with his lagging steps, and when he had 
reached it, he paused again, and shading his eyes with 
his hand, looked on ahead. Before him, about a mile 
away, lay the house he sought ; only the upper part of 
it was visible, for the ground sank toward it, and hid 
the lower row of windows and the door ; but the roof 
and the higher story were clear in all their square unpic- 
turesqueness, and the sun shone full on the bare gray 
walls, on the slates, and on the squat chimneys. As 
Anthony Dexter stood and looked at the house, his 
chief feeling was one of desire to reach it, so that he 
might be at his journey's end ; there was no room in 
his mind for conjecture as to what companionship or 
experience awaited him there ; there was no presenti- 
ment of all that was about to happen to him within 
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those square stone walls and the lonely country about 
them. Worn out with excitement and hard work, he 
had come far away from his work to find rest, and he 
longed for the rest to begin. Behind him, the man 
IjjDg in the heather, with his face turned up to the sun- 
Bhine, and his dark eyes half closed, was thinking of the 
house J too, but with different thoughts and different 
feelings from those of Anthony Dexter. 

The traveller did not pause long ; very soon he went 
OTi ui^^ain, faster now, the thought of the little distance 
still to be covered giving the energy to cover it more 
quickljj and in another twenty minutes he was close to 
the house. As he went down the slight slope that led 
to it, lie was struck with the intense quiet of the place ; 
the door was shut, and the windows, and there was no 
sound of life either within or without. Tiiere was no 
garden ; only a little flagged space divided the house 
from the heath ; he stood on this space and looked 
about bira. To the right was the mound with the one 
fir-tree rising thin an*d alone ; to the left the woods ; 
behind J the heath that he had crossed : and the fir-tree 
and the woods were silent, for no breeze moved the 
branches or rustled in the leaves ; and the heath was 
silent ; and the house, with its half -drawn blinds, and 
its door closed to the warm June air, seemed the most 
silent of all. 

Anthony Dexter paused with his hand on the 
kiiockerj almost afraid to disturb the silence ; then he 
kimckedj tentatively, cautiously, making only a faint, 
uneertaiu sound. Faint as it was, it seemed loud and 
intrusive amid the stillness that it broke so charily ; but 
though it penetrated the quiet of the woods and the 
heath, it woke no answering sound within the house, 
nor response of any kind. The man, hesitating, waited 
a minute, then knocked again, and, as there was still no 
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answer, yet again. The door was still closed, and tliere 
was still no sound of footsteps or of movement ; and 
Anthony Dexter, his reverence for the silence swallowed 
up by his impatience, beat vehemently upon the unyield- 
ing wood. Then, suddenly, and quite close to him, a 
voice said : 

" What's your business ? " 

He started and looked above and about him. The 
door and the windows were still shut, and he still stood 
alone upon the flags. But presently, to the right of the 
door, he became aware of a tiny opening, of the size of 
one brick only, covered with a grating. Behind the 
grating two eyes looked forth, suspicious and searching ; 
and when at length he met their gaze with his own 
gaze, the voice repeated the words it had uttered before : 

" What's your business ? " 

" My business is to get into this confounded house,*' 
answered Anthony, half puzzled and half angry. 

" Ay ! but what for ? " said the voice. 

" What for ! " — anger was stronger than perplexity 
now — "what for? when I've come all the way from 
London for no other reason than to get in, and to sleep 
there and to eat there for a month to come ! By Jove ! 
if you don't open the door, I'll find my way through the 
window." 

" Are you the man that's to be our lodger ? " asked 
the voice again. 

" Who else should I be, considering that no human 
being seems to live in this place for miles round ? " 

The eyes disappeared from the grating, and presently 
the door was opened a hand's breadth. Anthony Dex- 
ter, thoroughly irritated now, gave it a kick to hasten 
its slow opening, but it yielded only a few inches, and 
a grating sound told him that it was still secured by a 
chain. 
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" Where's your luggage ? " said the voice. 

" It's coming — in some carrier's cart or something. I 
don't know where it is now, and I don't care." 

" And your name ? *' the voice went on. 

"I>i.\tcr, of course — Anthony Dexter. Are you 
goiitg to let me in througli the door or not ? *' 

A faint muttering was the only answer ; then slowly 
tlie door was closed, while the chain was withdrawn, 
And in another minute Anthony Drexel entered Heather 



CHAPTER II. 

xVnd silence waited, as the curving wave 
Waits ere it breaks in murmurs on the beach. 

* Toe door of the house opened into a stone passage, 
and in the passage stood the owner of the eyes that had 
lookcni foith through the grating. He was an old man, 
about the middle height, very thin and very pale ; his 
heiul was bald on the top, but silver- white hair hung in 
straggling locks some inches below the nape of his neck. 
His features were delicate and well cut; his eyes, of a 
bright blue, were restless and searching. They looked 
at Anthony with a penetrating gaze as he entered ; 
they followed him as he strode a few paces along tlie 
pfi8snp;e. 

** Wliicli way shall I go?" asked Anthony, stopping 
short. 

'* KitL*hen to right ; room to left," answered the old 
man, 

Anthony turned through a doorway to the left, and 
found himself in a large square room. It was sparely 
furnished, yet had an air of order and comfort. 'J'he 
flagged floor was bare except for a strip of carpet before 
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the two low windows,' and a square rug before the open 
fireplace ; the whitewaslied walls were purely clean. 
On the mantelpiece stood half a dozen pieces of old blue 
china, and a shelf on the opposite wall held a dozen or so 
more. Otherwise the walls were bare, except where a 
bright red curtain broke the stretch of whiteness 
opposite the windows. 

Anthony Dexter sat down on a high-backed settle 
that stood between the fireplace and the window. 

"Is Mr. Wichelow in?" he asked. 

" Yes," answered the old man. 

" I should like to speak to him." 

" Speak on ; I am Mr. Wichelow." 

" You ? I beg your pardon " 

" Why ? " 

" Because — well ; because I thought you were some- 
body else." 

" As you have never seen me before, I am not offended 
at your not knowing me." 

There was a pause. The old man stood by the fire- 
place, waiting ; his searching eyes still fixed on the new- 
comer, his under lip a little pushed forward. 

Anthony Dexter felt embarrassed and uncomfortable. 
But presently the sense of injury began to revive in him, 
and he said : 

" You give me a strange reception. Is jt your habit 
to treat your lodgers with such scant courtesy ? " • 

" We've never had a lodger before." 

*' Why do you take one now ? " 

"For the sake of the money." 

"Ah — yes. Well, I suppose it was a foolish question. 
In the advertisement you say, 'A comfortable home.' 
Do you think ? " 

" It's for you to think. This is the room we live in ; 
you can judge if it's comfortable." 
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Antliony Doxter looked slowly about hira. The stiff, 
dean room had something of quaiutuess in its air that 
pk-asud him ; outside, the evening light lay soft upon 
iLe heathj and everywhere the quiet reigned complete. 
It all seemed xtvj restful, very far away from the life 
til at he had left; and he said softly, and rather as though 
sjjeaking to liiiiiself than the old man waiting near : 

'' T think I will stay." 

" The termsj" said the old man, " are that you pay 
a week in advance." 

AtJthony lialf started. The peaceful stillness of the 
plact; had mado him dreamy, and the prose of the old 
man's wonls broke in abruptly upon the vague senti- 
ment of his mood. 

" The tenus ? Oh, yes," he said ; " very well." 

He took two sovereigns from his pocket, and laid 
thejn down on the table. 

" GninnrtB," s.aid the old man ; " and washing extra." 

Anthony added two shillings to the gold. 

" I suppose I need not pay for the washing in 
advance," be suitl, with a half-smile. "I can hardly tell 
what it may be — to a shirt or two." 

*^ And you board and live with the family," the old 
man went on* " It was all said plainly in the letter. I 
suppose you kept it — the statement of terms ? " 

"Fm not sure," Anthony Dexter felt first in one 
pocket and then iu another. " Yes, here it is." 

He drew forth a letter as he spoke ; it was written 
in a rourid, rather formal hand, and it was signed 
'' R, Wichelow." 

"Here ts your letter," he said, handing it to the old 
man. 

*' It's not ndne ; my granddaughter wrote it. And I 
don't want it j I know what's in it. It's for your own 
gatisfactionj so that there may be no disputing." 
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" I am not likely to dispute ; I only want to be quiet, 
and to be left alone. And now, if you don't mind, I 
should like to see my room." 

The old man turned and led the way out into the 
passage again, and up an uncarpeted wooden staircase, 
to a broad landing that ran the whole length of tl»e 
house, and was liglited by a square window at either 
end. He moved, slowly along the landing toward the 
further window, opened a door near it, and said : 

" That's your room." 

It was a large room, very scantily furnished, and the 
boards were bare except for a strip of matting by the 
bed ; but everything was as scrupulously neat and clean 
as in the room below. There was only one ornament : 
on the uncovered deal table that stood beneath the 
small square^ of mirror nailed to the wall was a glass of 
flowers. 

" It's a good room," said the old man. 

"Yes," said Anthony rather doubtfully, looking at 
the uncarpeted floor. 

" Supper at eight," said old Wichelow ; then left the 
room, closing the door behind him. 

Anthony Dexter stood still and looked about him. 
Just the bed and one chair, a small, rather rickety 
waslihand-stand, and the deal table ; that was all the 
furniture in tlie room ; and the blank wall spaces and 
bare boards looked somewhat comfortless. 

" Well, it's a change," he said to himself at last, "a 
thorough change ; and, after all, that's what I want." 

There were two windows in the room ; one looked 

toward the woods, the other on to the farmyard and 

the fields at the back of the house. Anthony could see 

the haymakers at work in a long sloping meadow that 

ran up the side of a hill : they worked on steadily in the 

subdued evening light, and presently he sat down on 
2 
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the wide ledge of the window and idly watched them. 
By and by he turned his head from the scene outside 
inward toward the room, and, as his eyes wandered 
round it, they fell again upon the glass of flowers. He 
began to wonder who had put it there. Not his host, 
certainly ; perhaps that R. Wichelow who had written 
the letter^ perhaps a servant, though servants didn't as a 
rule — well, it didn't matter ; but he took the letter out 
of Ills pocket and read again the short, stiff sentences in 
the oarufnl upright hand, and the signature — "R. 
Wiuhelow/' There were not many women's names 
beginning with R : Rachel, Rose, Rebecca 

*'l hate people who only put their initials," said 
Anthony Dexter, with a touch of impatience. 

He gt>t up and crossed the room, and as he did so 
there was a knock at his door, and the door opened to 
let in old Wichelow's head. 

** Tlie carrier has brought your luggage," he said. 
*^ If you give him sixpence, he'll bring it u,p." 

** Let. hi in bring it up, and I'll give him sixpence." 

In ten minutes Anthony's portmanteau and Gladstone 
bag were in his room, and he was left alone again. He 
unpat^ked elowl}'', stowing away his clothes in two little 
enpbuartia in the wall, one on either side of the fire- 
place J and then, feeling very tired, he lay down on the 
bed to rest. The soft evening light grew paler and 
paler in the room ; a faint scent from the hayfield stole 
in through the open window, and in the great silence 
was that slight sense of movement, felt only in most 
perfect stillness, which is caused by the beating of one's 
own heart, but which seems like the rhythmic throb of 
tlie pulse of time. 

To Anthony Dexter the absence of all sound was rest 
and healing ; the quiet was to him as the sweetest 
iTUisJc ; aa he lay there in the evening peace, his tired 
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nerves were soothed and strengthened, and he said to 
himself that he had done well to come to this far-away, 
lonely place. The glass of flowers was growing dim in 
its shadowed corner, and dim and uncertain in outline 
was the crumpled sheet of paper that lay near it, the 
letter that was signed " R. Wichelow." 

Anthony Dexter'sgaze fell direct upon the deal table, 
and he looked dreamily at the flowers and the little 
square of white. He was not consciously thinking of 
them ; yet they were in his consciousness, vaguely, as 
was a half -formed picture of the girl who had touched 
them both. He pictured her as beautiful, not caring 
much whether his illusion were destroyed or not, but 
because it pleased him, lying there in the half-light, to 
think that somewhere from out the peaceful loneliness a 
gracious, ideal face would come and look at him, and that 
from out the silence a voice, full and soft, would speak. 

A real voice spoke and roused him from his dream- 
ing ; but it was a voice feeble in tone and somewhat 
harsh in quality. Old Wichelow, knocking at the door, 
called to him to qome to supper. He rose from the 
bed, and presently went downstairs to the room he had 
first entered, and which, as he found afterward, was 
called always simply " the room." The table was 
covered with a white cloth, and there were knives and 
forks laid for three ; but the old man was alone when 
he entered, and he felt instinctively that a strong, thick- 
built woman who came in just after him, bearing a 
covered dish, was not R. Wichelow. 

Old Boniface Wichelow seated himself at the table. 

" Supper is ready," he said. 

Anthony still stood with his hand on the back of his 
chair. 

" Your granddaughter," he said — " is she not " 

" She has not come in." 
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"You do not wish to wait ?" 

"I never wait." The old man lielped liiraself to 
food, and began to eat. *' Supper comes," lie said, 
"and supper goes. Those that don't come at the right 
time go without." 

Anthony Dexter sat down and began to eat bis sup- 
per. Tlie fare was plentiful for two, but it would have 
been rather scanty for three ; and Anthony felt, as the 
meat and bread scones disappeared, as if he were tak- 
ing the absent girl's share. He tried once or twice to 
open a conversation ; but Boniface Wichelow evidently 
did not care for conversation, and the short space of 
time tbat the meal lasted passed chiefly in silence. 
Wlien it was o^Qr, Anthony went across to the window 
and looked out The pale blue sky was quite cloudless ; 
a beauty of peace lay upon the heath ; the quiet loneli- 
ness of tbe outside world called to him. He waited a 
moment j then went into the passage, and, taking his 
hat, strolled out on to the little flagged space before the 
bouse. In front tlie heath ; to the left the dark fir-tree, 
with a strip of pink and orange sky behind its lonely 
height ; to the light the road, and beyond it the woods. 

Anthony Dexter lingered, looking about him for 
a moment or two after he had lighted a cigar ; then 
Rlowly he went toward the road, glanced up and down, 
crossed it, and sauntered into the woods. 

CHAPTER III. 

Then she spake : her speech was such 
As ui>l ears hut heart did touch. 

Sir PraLip Sidney. 

The woods were silent with the silence that seemed 
to possess all the country-side, but across the silence 
came the full, sweet notes of the nightingale, beating 
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tremulously through the still air. Anthony Dexter 
paused a few minutes to listen to the lonely song, then 
wandered on through the deepening sliade of the trees, 
slowly, carelessly, not heeding the direction in which he 
went, delighting in the absence of those many sounds 
of rumbling wheels, barrel-organs, brass bands, and 
human voices, which, preying on his strained nerves, 
had at last become unbearable, and made flight from 
them a necessity. 

On and on,, still very slowly ; even the gray of the 
evening light was rest ; and his weary body forgot its 
weariness as his spirit inhaled and rejoiced in the great 
quiet that lay over all. Great and unbroken, or it had 
seemed so till now. He could not tell wh^n first the 
silence had ceased to be absolute, when first the sound 
that moved so gently toward him had struck upon his 
ear ; the stillness had been broken so softly that the 
break had been hardly perceptible ; but the moment 
that brought him the consciousness of the break, brought 
him the knowledge that, for some moments before that 
consciousness had been active, there had floated through 
the quiet the sound that he heard distinctly now — 
the sound of a sad melody, sung by a pure, full 
voice. 

He paused and listened ; and the sound rose suddenly, 
swelled by other voices, harsher and less true than the 
voice that had gone before ; then sank again, and there 
was a moment's silence before the single strain broke 
forth once more. Anthony Dexter moved on, led by 
the sound ; and the sound grew stronger as he moved ; 
and again came the burst of voices, raised in what the 
plaintive melody made a cry of longing or of prayer. 
Still forward, more quickly ; the sound was very near 

him now ; the singer must be Suddenly there was 

a break in the woods ; the thick brushwood and under- 
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growth that had hidden the onlook ceased ; and An- 
thony Dexter found himself on the borders of an open 
space, a clearing in the midst of the thick-growing, 
motionless trees. He stopped short, and looked, and 
listened. In the open space was gathered a company of 
men and women, in number about twenty ; some were 
young and upright, but most were bowed and bent with 
af^e^ or i\ard workj or the two together ; and the men, 
with their smock-frocks or shirts open at the neck, and 
the women witli their wide-brimmed hats or large cotton 
bonnetSj all held rakes or pitchforks as they stood. 
Some of the faces were dull and heavy ; some were 
only vciy weary \ some were both ; here and there a 
young face BJiowed that the joy of living was not yet 
quenched in finding the means to live. They were 
grouped^ some leaning on their rakes or pitchforks as 
tiiey stood, rotiud a central figure ; in their midst was 
a young girl, tall, full-busted, strong, dressed in a scanty, 
clinging gown of pale lilac cotton, and holding in one 
hand a sun-bonuct of. the same material and colour as 
hQV dress. Her face was turned toward Anthony ; 
tlightly raised, the eyes looking upward to the sky, it 
was lighted by a glow of exultation as she sang in the 
pure voice that he liad heard afar off. The words that 
she Bang were a kind of doggerel verse : 

'* Sorrow and toil through all the weary day, 
Sorrow and toil, and neither let nor stay, 
Surrow and toil till life shall pass away ; " 

and the voices of the men and women standing round 
joined in quayeiing and uncertain, harsh, strong, true 
and false, with the girl's voice, as it rose and trilled in 
the refrain ; 

"Bat oh for the rest beyond ! " 
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The air of the song was quaint, and wild, and plain- 
tive ; it was written in the major key, yet had a minor 
sadness in it ; or perhaps the minor note was in the 
worn faces of the men and women, as they stood with 
eyes fixed on the singer in their midst, or joined in the 
cry of longing for a rest which could only lie beyond 
the daily life they knew. The girl sang on : 

*' Sorrow and toil, and sin and passion rife, 
Satan at hand to vex us in the strife, 
No hope of rest through all this struggling life ; " 

and again the chorus swelled : 

" But oh for the rest beyond ! " 

The singer paused a moment, and glanced at the 
group around her. " Sing with me, dear friends," she 
said, then raised her voice and started the next verse. 
And now, here and there, a voice joined in with the 
girl's voice, feeble and uncertain, jarring on the pure- 
iiess of her notes, dying away again, and leaving her to 
sing a few bars alone, till in the last line many voices 
joined, with the upward and downward drag from note 
to note common to the untaught in music : 

** Sorrow and toil and many bitter tears. 
Quick-dying hopes and ever-living fears. 
Hearts tired with beating all the weary years ; 
But oh for the rest beyond ! " 

The wail of the chorus, full, longing, with a ring in 
it that came from the half-conscious bitterness in the 
hearts of Ihe singers, died away. The girl turned her 
eyes from the sky to the people around her. 

" It is late," she said ; " the light will soon be gone. 
Go home and rest ; the Lord will keep you through the 
night, and give you strength for to-morrow's work." 
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She stood, with her arms folded, the sun-bonnet 
dangling from one finger, while the people slowly, and 
in various directions, passed out of the open space. Tlie 
women gave little bobbing courtesies and the men touched 
their bats before they went, and the girl returned their 
salutations gravely, with a slow bend of the head. 

Anthony Dexter drew back into the undergrowth : 
some of the company passed along the path by which 
he had come, and he did not wish to be seen ; but when 
the figures had disappeared amongst the trees, he 
stepped forward again, so that he could see into the 
cleared space. The girl still stood there alone ; her 
arras were still folded, her face was dim in the lessening 
light ; but her eyes seemed to look, calm and steadfast, 
in amongst the trees to the spot where Anthony waited 
and watched her. She moved a few paces forward, and 
Anthony moved too, rustling the leaves purposely as he 
pushed his way on to the path. She stopped a moment 
when she heard the rustling, and then came on again, 
saying in the full, low voice that had wished the people 
good-night : 

**Is tliat you, Micah? Are you too tired to get 
home?" 

" It is not Micah," said Anthony Dexter. " It is I, a 
stranger." 

He stepped out into the cleared space. He was close 
to her. 

** Tell me," ho said, " who you are." 

The exaltation was still alight in her face, and there 
was a thrill of exaltation in her voice as she answered 
him. 

" I am the servant of the Lord," she said. 

The man could only look at her. Her face was very 
beautiful in the gray light ; and inscrutable. There 
was subtility behind the exaltation ; it lay in the curves 
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of the mouth, and in the eyes, drooping slightly at the 
corners ; and there was passionate feeling. The face 
interested him, moved him, affected him strangel3^ 

" Tell me," he said eagerly, and with a trembling 
dread of disappointment in the answer, "are you R. 
Wichelow ? " 

" I am Rlioda Wichelow," she answered. 

" Rhoda ! Of course," he said — " of course that is the 
name." 

" Why of course ? " 

The exaltation was gone from her face ; now the lips 
curled slightly as she spoke. 

" Because you could have no other name. Rhoda ! 
It suits you absolutely. There was never a Rhoda in the 
world but you." 

" I am glad the name pleases you," she said coldly. 
" And now I must go home." 

" I am your lodger," said Anthony Dexter, " and I 
must go home too. May I walk with you ? " 

" If you will." 

The girl strode on, and he followed her. The path 
was narrow, and he could not have walked beside her 
unless she had chosen to tread on the extreme edge of 
it, and she did not choose ; she walked in the middle, 
and she did not turn nor speak. On through the woods 
they went ; the dry twigs cracked beneath their feet ; 
otherwise the silence was unbroken. Curiosity and a 
strong desire to hear her speak again made Anthony 
venture upon a question at last. 

" Those people," he said, " that were with you just 
now, who are they ? Labourers — village people, I sup- 
pose ? " 

"They work for my grandfather," the girl answered. 
" Just now it is the haymaking, and they are haymakers 
for the time." 
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"And you — do you sing like that every night?" 

" When it is fine." 

" It is very good of you." 

"Good?" The girl stopped suddenly and turned 
upon him. "Do you call that good? All day they 
work, from the early morning to the dusk — and longer 
if there is work that must be done ; there is no room in 
their lives for anything but work, and work, and work. 
They have no time to think of their souls, or the life of 
souls ; they have no time to think of anj'thing but just 
how to toil on and on from day to day. And if in the 
summer evenings, when the light lingers, they will come 
sometimes and think for a little while of the brightness 
beyond the dull, daily life ; and if they let the longing 
and the weariness of their hearts come out in the songs 
we sing, is it goodness to be with them for half an hour 
and to give them what help I can ? You call it good. 
It is not good ; it is human, that is all." 

She turned and walked on again, and Anthony Dexter 
followed her in silence, not knowing what to say. She 
did not speak till they had passed out of the woods ; 
then, before crossing the road, she stopped again and 
turned her face to him once more. 

" It will not be very comfortable for you at Heather 
Den," she said. 

" I think it will — quite comfortable enough." 

"You do not know, but I know. I wrote to you 
when you answered the advertisement, and I said what 
my grandfather told me to sa}'- ; but I also tried to 
make the terms seem as disagreeable as I could, so that 
you should not come from London all this way." 

" Why did you not want me to come ? " 

" I knew you would not stay." 

" I think I shall stay." 

" You will not have the sort of food you are used to." 
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The girl's voice became almost defiant and her face 
flushed slightly. "You will hardly have enough. And 
then," she went on hurriedl}^ before Anthony could 
speak, "it is all so bare and poor." 

" But it is beautifully clean," said Anthony, and felt 
when he had said it that it was a lidiculous thing to 
say. 

Rhoda Wichelow gave a little scornful laugh. 

" Oh, yes, it is clean," she said. 

Then she walked on across the road and into the 
house, and Anthony Dexter followed her. 



CHAPTER IV. 

There is nothing makes a man suspect much more than to 
know little. — Lokd Bacon. 

It was dark in the passage, and almost dark in the 
room. Pale gleams of light came through the small- 
paned windows, and showed dimly the shrunken form 
of old Boniface Wichelow crouching on the settle. 

" Good-evening, grandfather," said Rhoda Wichelow. 

" Why are you so late ? " was all the old man 
answered. 

" The work went on till late this evening. You had 
said that the hay must all be turned in the hill meadow 
before it stopped." 

" But you could have come in in time for supper — 
and the lodger here." 

" You know I never stop work till the people stop." 

"Always thwarting and self-willed," the old man 
muttered — "always her own way." Then louder he 
said, " Supper is over long ago. You know my rule ? " 

" Yes. Sally will make me some gruel ; it is all I 
want." 
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Boniface Wichelow got down from the settle and 
came toward the girl. 

" Not with milk," he said ; " by Jehovah, you shall 
not have milk ! If you don't come and eat at the right 
time, you shall not have extra food cooked at double 
the cost." 

The girl made no reply, but walked slowly out of the 
room, and Anthony Dexter stood hesitating and uncom- 
fortable, not knowing what to do. But in a minute 
Rhoda returned, bearing a lamp. 

" It is hardly dark yet," said old Wichelow ; " we do 
not want a light just now." 

" Other people do not care for such a long twilight 
as you do, grandfather. Mr." — Rhoda turned to 
Anthony — " Mr. Dexter would like a light." 

She looked at him as if for an answer. 

" Yes," he said, more for the sake of agreeing with 
her, of appearing to take her part, than because he 
really cared much whether the room were light or 
dark. 

Rhoda put the lamp on the table, and once more left 
the room. When she had gone, the old man came close 
to Anthony. 

" What are you going to do ? " he asked. 

"I don't know — except to sit down." Anthony drew 
a chair to the table as he spoke, and seated himself. 

" And talk," said Boniface Wichelow. ** It is a very 
good time to talk — the evening." He came and put his 
face close to Anthony's face. " You do not want a light, 
eh ? " he said—" not to talk by ? " 

Before Anthony could answer he had turned out the 
lamp. In the first minutes the darkness seemed com- 
plete, but gradually the last wan gleams of daylight 
made themselves felt, showing dimly the table and 
chairs and the large black mass of the settle. There 
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was no sign of old Wiclielow, and all was so silent that 
Anthony began to think he must have left the room. 

" Are you there, Mr. Wichelow ? " he said at last. 

" Yes.'' 

The answer, in the old man's feeble, rather high voice, 
came from the settle, and Anthony perceived that he 
must have taken up his former position there. Nothing 
was added to the **Yes," and the minutes went by, 
darker and darker, but always in silence. 

Anthony Dexter began to feel ill at ease ; the stillness 
that had been so sweet a little while since became 
oppressive now ; it seemed to possess a positive quality 
that had something deathlike in it ; and the fancy grew 
upon him that the shrewd, searching gaze of the crouch- 
ing figure on the settle was strong enough to penetrate 
the darkness, and that the eyes that had looked at him 
through the grating were fixed upon and saw him now. 
He told himself that the fancy was a ridiculous one, 
and tried to shake it off ; yet it would not go ; it 
strengthened into a conviction and dominated him. He 
was tired, out of health, lacking in nervous force ; and 
no doubt the condition of his body tended to the 
development of the mental state in which he found 
himself ; yet afterward, when his body grew strong 
again and his nervous energy revived, there was never 
an occasion, of all the many occasions on which it 
happened, that he was alone with old Boniface Wiche- 
low, when he was not conscious of something of the 
same sensation he felt that evening ; and the sensation 
was always stronger in proportion as the light was less. 
It is hardly strange that it should have been so. The 
influence of a strong spirit makes itself felt even amidst 
the constant distractions of everyday life ; and when 
these distractions are in suspense, when darkness blinds 
the eye and silence starves the ear, it is natural, rather 
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than unnatural, tliat the soul of a man should dominate 
his surroundings, and that a strong spirit should impress 
itself upon a spirit less strong. 

The windows faded gradually from the wall ; the 
night rose up behind them and made itself one with 
the darkness within the room ; and still the silence 
endured, and still Anthony Dexter sat motionless, and 
the feeling: gi*ew stronger that through the darkness the 
eyes of old Boniface Wichelow pierced with certain 
sight J and hckl liim in bondage with a force he could 
not aombat. lie did not know what length of time had 
passei], when J wliile still there was no sound within the 
roomj outsidt? the house came a sound which j as it broke 
tlie lieayy silence that pressed upon him with paralyzing 
weiglit, broiiglit with it a sense, hardly so much of 
relief as of salvation. 

A whistle, low and clear, rose softly through the 
sti linens of the summer night : it was repeated once and 
aij^ain, and then -a voice, a man's voice, spoke. Anthony 
Dexter could not hear the words it said ; but he heard 
the answer, and he knew the voice that answered, the 
same voice, low but full, that had spoken in the woods. 

'* I could not Ijave come to you before," it ^aid. 

In the strange state of his consciousness, it seemed to 
Anthony that it spoke to him, even while he knew it 
was not so ; and it seemed to him that this was the 
voice he had d teamed of in his waking dream in the 
room upstairs, when the twilight had shown him dimly 
the glass of flowers plucked by an unknown hand. "I 
ootild not corae to you before," it said : but it had come 
forth at last out of the silence, as he had dreamed it 
would J and lie was content. 

Outside tiie voices went on talking in low tones. 
Antliony heard no more words that were said, but while 
the Toicea spolce lie was freed from the spell which the 
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unseen presence of Boniface Wichelow had exercised 
upon him in silence. After a time they ceased, and he 
was left alone again in the still darkness ; and again the 
subtile influence that took its rise from the silent figure 
on the settle began to lay hold on him. But not for 
long : after a little space of the black, dead silence the 
door of the room was opened, and someone entered. 
Anthony could not see who it was, but he felt that it 
was Rhoda Wichelow, and in a moment she spoke. 

" You arc in tlie dark," she said ; and as no answer 
came, " Grandfather, why did you put out the lamp ? " 
she went on. 

As she spoke, she moved forward through the dark- 
ness to the table by which Anthony sat ; her dress 
brushed him as she passed. She struck a match, and 
once more there was light in the room, and Anthony 
Dexter awoke from his nightmare. Rhoda repeated 
her question. 

" Why did you put out the lamp, grandfather ? " 

The old man, croucliing on the settle, screwed up his 
eyes as though the light hurt tliem. 

" We did not want a light to talk by," he said. 

He rose from the settle, crossed the room, and passed 
out of the door. 

" Did he talk ? " asked Rhoda Wichelow. 

"No." 

Tlie girl stood with her two hands on the table, her 
liead thrown slightly back, looking over the lamp, over 
Anthony's head, as he sat, to sometliing on the opposite 
wall — or beyond the wall ; the light came in an upward 
stream, showing distinctly the full, round throat, the 
firm chin, and the delicate nostrils, and leaving the 
upper part of the face in shadow. As Anthony watched 
her face, and the expression of it, he was reminded of a 
picture that hung in his room at home, a drawing of a 
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woman's head and bust. It was copied from a painting 
by Leon9,rdo da Vinci, and it had always fascinated and 
puzzled him by the mystery of the woman's face. The 
spirit of the Renaissance looked fortli from it : beauty, 
the pride of life, passion, subtility, daring; all the 
splendour and all the evil of an aroused humanit}^, 
triumphant in its own strength and its own glory. And 
in this half -lighted face he seemed to see something 
of the same inscrutability that fascinated him in the 
picture face, and something of the same strong capa- 
bilities. He did not ask himself whether the capabili- 
ties were for good or for evil ; he did not reflect that 
strength for the one means strength for the other ; and 
that it is not in capabilities but in the control or foster- 
ing of them that sin or holiness gathers the force of 
victory ; he only felt instinctively tliat the depths and 
heights of a human soul showed dimly in the upturned 
face before him, and that an undeveloped nature awaited 
development. 

It was only a minute that Rhoda Wichelow stood 
looking at something that was not in the room ; pres- 
ently there were slow steps in the stone passage, and old 
Boniface returned. He came close to his granddaughter, 
and laid his hand on her arm with a clenching grip. 

" Where is Sally?" he said. 

" She has gone to bed." 

" The milk has gone from the pan in the larder. If 
she has given it to you, I " 

"She did not give it to me ; I took it." 

The old man's face darkened ; the dormant evil in it 
awoke ; he raised his hand. Anthony Dexter got up 
from his seat, but Rhoda waved him back ; with her 
disengaged hand she held her grandfather's hand and 
lowered it to his side again. 

" I took no more than I needed," she said. " I work 
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for you all day long ; I work as hard or harder than the 
people you hire — and God knows tliey w^ork hard 
enough ; I eara, and more than earn, the food I eat, 
and I must have what my strength needs. If it failed 
me, or if I were to leave you, you know that I should 
be a loss to you." 

Boniface Wiehelow's expression changed as she spoke; 
there was a dim fear in his eyes, and a certain depreca- 
tion in his voice as he answered her. - 

" But why not come in to supper ? " he said. " It costs 
so much less — all to eat together." 

" I have told you why I did not come in to supper," 
Rhoda said. 

The old man made no reply, but loosened his grip on 
her arm and went across the room to the settle. But 
when he reached it he turned and came back to her. 

" You can do as you like," he said ; " it doesn't 
matter about the milk, Rhody." 

The girl did not answer ; she was looking away from 
him ; and to attract her attention he put his hand upon 
her arm again. He touched it very gently, but Anthony 
could see that she winced. 

"Very well, grandfather," she said, and she spoke 
quite gently. " I hear." 

" And you will not leave me, Rhody — not just yet ? " 

" Not just yet," she answered. 

The old man stood for a minute in silence, then : " It 
is late," he said — " time for bed. You must be tired, 
Mr. Dexter." 

** Yes, I am quite ready to go to bed." 

"Then we will go up. Are you coming, Rhody ? " 

"No." 

The girl moved from the table across to the red 
curtain on the wall. She stopped when she reached it. 

" Good-night," she said ; and then she disappeared 
3 
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behind the curtain, and there was the sound of a door 
that was opened and closed. 

Anthony followed old Wichelow upstairs ; but as he 
went he longed to turn back, to enter the room, to pull 
aside the curtain, and to see what lay beyond it. Left 
alone in his own room, and sitting down on the one 
chair to think over the curious evening he had passed, 
he gradually became conscious of the sound of a voice 
speaking ; dimly and uncertainly his ear caught the 
sound ; as he listened, he became more and more con- 
vinced that it came up from the room below. He set 
himself to consider the position of his own room, and 
by and by the thought that had begun in a hope 
strengthened into a certainty ; he* felt sure that it lay 
over the room behind the curtain, and that it was 
Rhoda Wichelow's voice that came to him with suet 
vague sound. 

He opened the door and listened ; the house was 
quite quiet. He took off his boots, and went cautiously 
along the landing and down the staircase, and then, 
still more cautiously, grouped his way along the passage 
and into the room. 

Yes, he had been right ; it was Rhoda's voice that he 
had heard ; it was her voice certainly that he heard 
now. He felt with his hand carefully along the wall till 
he reached the curtain ; then he stopped and listened. 
Her voice came out to him ; he could hear the words 
she said : 

" O Lord, save Thy people. 

"And bless Thine inheritance. 

" O Lord, let Thy mercy be showed upon us. 

"As we do put our trust in Thee." 

As he listened a sudden sense of shame took hold upon 
him ; he felt that he had no right to steal down and 
play the spy upon this girl who thought herself alone, 
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that the curiosity that led him to do it was mean and 
contemptible ; and he began to move back slowly along 
the wall. But in the same moment that he stirred the 
voice ceased, and in another instant he heard the uplift- 
ing of a latch and the rustle of a curtain. 

With a few bold steps he strode away from the wall 
out into the room, thus leaving a free passage from the 
curtain to the door ; and with his heart beating so 
violently that he feared lest she should hear it beat, he 
waited for Rhoda Wichelow to pass. Her footsteps 
sounded distinctly on the bare stone floor ; she came on 
a few steps and then stopped, and Anthony could hear 
that she breathed quickly. He held his own breath 
and waited, motionless, fearing every moment to hear 
her voice, scornful and accusing. But after a pause she 
moved on, and her footsteps died gradually away. 
Anthony waited a long time before he ventured to 
climb the stairs and find his way back to his own room. 



CHAPTER V. 

How sweet I roamed from field to field. 
And tasted all the summer's pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld 
Who in the sunny beams did glide. 

William Blake. 

Anthony Dexter passed a restless night. Tlie 
upturned face of Rhoda Wichelow, with the upper part 
flooded by the lamplight and the lower part in shadow, 
and the face of her grandfather, with its shrewd, search- 
ing eyes, were with him in his dreams and during the 
frequent intervals of wakefulness that broke the night. 
He was weary and unrefreshed when the dawn, break- 
ing far off across the heath, gathered strength enough 
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to enter and fill the room, and reveal to him its bare 
unfarailiarity. Only the glass of flowers, shadowy in 
its corner, had something familiar and friendly in its 
air, and it must have been placed there — he felt sure of 
it now — by Rhoda Wichelow. He rose and moved the 
table close to his bed ; then lying down again, fell at 
last, in the growing daylight, into a sleep that brought 
him forgetfulness and rest. 

The sunlight was full on the roofs of the farm build- 
ings and on the sloping fields beyond, when he again 
awoke, aroused by a persistent knocking at the door, 

" Yes," he called—" yes. What is it ? " 

" The breakfast and the master's ready," said a voice, 
" and he says you'd best be quick if you want any." 

About half an hour later Anthony entered the room. 
Old Wichelow had finished his breakfast and gone, and 
Rhoda was coming toward the door as he went in. 

" Are you going ? " he asked, disappointment strong 
in his face and voice. 

" Yes." She stopped for a minute. " Your breakfast 
is cold, but I cannot help it." 

She had on the large calico bonnet she had worn on 
the evening before ; her sleeves were turned back above 
the elbows. On the right arm, just above the wrist, was 
a bruise, or, rather, there were several bruises, four dis- 
tinct blue marks. Anthony saw the marks. 

"Your arm," he said ; " is it ^" 

He stopped as he raised his eyes to the girl's face ; 
there was something in it that told him to stop. She 
put her hand quickly over the bruised place, as though 
to hide it. 

" Never mind my arm," she said ; and she went past 
him into the passage, and through the outer door, out of 
the house. 

Anthony turned to the breakfast-table. Cold por- 
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ridge, cold, weak tea, scones, bread-and-butter ; that 
was all the breakfast. He understood why Rhoda had 
said to him, " You will not stay." Just for a minute 
he began to think she had spoken the truth ; he was 
fastidious about his eating, and the cold food was not 
tempting. Then the charm of the girl's face grew 
strong again ; the story in it, past or to come — and he 
felt that the chief part of it was still to come — was a 
story that he longed to know, and he made up his mind 
that he would stay and read it. He took a little of the 
weak tea, and ate some bread-and-butter, and then 
went out on to the heath. The summer morning was 
still soft with youth ; there was a balmy freshness in 
the air, and everywhere a sense of dreamy content- 
ment, a consciousness of the long, sweet day to follow. 
The silence was broken by the clucking of hens in the 
farmyard, by the songs of birds, by the distant murmur 
of voices in the hayfield ; but none of these sounds 
jarred upon Anthony's weary ears ; rather did they 
seem gentle and soothing to him as they faintly stirred 
the stillness. He lay down in the heather not far from 
the house, and, looking up at the cloudless sky above, 
abandoned himself to the state of dreamy thought which 
had shadowed him since his arrival at Heather Den. 

He lay^there till the sun's increasing strength became 
greater than was comfortable, and then, without con- 
sciously determining whither he would go, he wandered 
into the wood, and took the path he had trod the even- 
ing before. The trees were still motionless, but the 
gray enchantment that had hung from the quiet 
branches was gone now ; instead was a deep, dark 
shade, with gleams of scattered sunlight ; and many 
Bongs of many birds replaced the nightingale's single 
notes. He wandered on, screened from the blazing sun, 
enjoying the beauty and the peace around him with 
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lazy, sensuous enjoyment, till the influence of the place 
entered into and possessed him, as in Andrew Mar veil's 
poem, 

" Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a green shade." 

The path led direct to the cleared space where Rhoda 
Wichelow liad sung to the people ; almost, as he drew 
near to it, he expected to hear the sound of her singing. 
And yet the strain, with its burden of sadness, was not 
in keeping with the strong, full light of the noonday ; 
it belonged rather to the waning gray of dusk ; as he 
went on, he felt with each step that the scene of the 
evening before was impossible now ; a different spirit 
seemed to reign in and sway the woods. 

A different spirit, a different scene, a different face ; 
truly it was so. As Anthony paused, as he had paused 
before, and looked through thick-leaved branches into 
the space beyond, he saw that it was not quite empty : 
on a felled trunk a man sat, whittling a stick. Anthony 
knew the face, with its long eyes and its crown of black 
hair ; it was the face that had been raised from out the 
heather as he had passed across the heath on his way to 
Heather Den. He had seen it only cursorily, indis- 
tinctly, then ; he could see it plainly now. He stopped 
and observed it. A cleanshaven face, there was nothing 
to hide the shape and lines of the mouth, or the contour 
of the chin ; he could mark the lips, the upper one thin, 
the lower one rather full, and the firm' pressure of the 
two together ; he could mark the strength of the jaw, 
the determination of the lines about the nostrils, and 
the boldness of the brow. Anthony Dexter was not a 
physiognomist, and he did not attempt to draw the 
character of the man from his features ; he felt rather 
than inferred the power of the face before him, and in 
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the power was sometliing tliat repelled hira. As he 
looked, the man glanced up. 

" Anyone coming ? " he said. 

He still whittled away at the stick, but his dark eyes 
looked round the circle of trees and then rested near 
the spot where Anthony stood. It seemed to Anthony 
that they suspected his presence there, and instinctively 
he drew back further into the wood, and then cautiously 
found his way into the path again and went back 
toward Heather Den. For some reason, which he did 
not attempt to explain to himself, which he could not 
even define, he shrank from another interview with the 
owner of the dark, strange face, and his return through 
the woods had in it something of the nature of flight. 

All the day he hardly saw Rhoda Wichelow. She 
came in at dinner time and sat down at table with him 
and old Boniface ; but the meal was quickly over, she 
spoke very little during its course, and as soon as it was 
ended she returned to the hayfield. During the after- 
noon Anthony Dexter ventured to follow her there. 
He took a book with him, and at first sat down at some 
distance from where she was working and watched her 
while he pretended to read. She was much taller than 
any of the women, taller than many of the bent, stunted 
men : the pose of her figure, as she moved from one posi- 
tion to another, was beautiful in its easy grace ; he 
could not see her face, shaded by the wide frill of her 
bonnet. For some time he watched her, at first with 
quick, continual glances from the page he did not read, 
afterward with the book lying closed by his side ; till 
at la.st the strong interest with which she inspired him, 
an interest composed of many feelings, of which puzzled 
curiosity was perhaps the strongest, caused him to rise 
from his lounging position in the shade of a tree, and to 
approach her as she stood raking hay into a little heap. 
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She looked up for a moment as lie drew near, but 
Avent on with her work without appearing to notice 
him. 

" Do you never speak ? " he asked at last, piqued by 
her indifferent silence. 

" Never — or very seldom, when I am at work." 

He waited a minute, observing the face that would 
not reveal to him what lay behind it. Then he said : 

" May I work too ? " 

"If you like." She raised her eyes and looked at 
him with a swift glance. " No," she added ; "you are 
not strong enough." 

There was a touch of contempt in her voice. Anthony 
Dexter winced under it. 

" You admire strength ? " he said. 

"Oh, yes." 

"And you despise weakness ? " 

"No,Ipity it." 

There was a moment's silence. 

"I think," said Anthony, " that I used the right word, 
after all ; despise is nearer the truth." 

" No. All these people " — she gave a little wave of 
her hand — "all these people are weak, and I pity 
them." 

" The people — yes ; but me ? " 

" Oh, you ? I am not concerned with you ; you do 
not belong to my life." 

" I do," Anthony said quickly, " for a time, at any 
rate ; so long as I live in your house, and am your 
lodger." 

She half smiled, and there was a shadow of laughter 
in her eyes. 

"Ah ! that's just it ; you lodge there, but you do not 
live in it." 

"But I may; it might happen that I became a part 
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of your life." He spoke almost defiantly. "How do 
you know ? " 

" I do not know, of course ? " 

She slightly raised her shoulders ; the movement 
seemed to imply that the possibility he had spoken of 
was indifferent to her. He turned away ; he had meant 
to amuse himself by the indulgence of his curiosity, and 
she had made him angry. But after taking a few steps 
be came back to her again. 

"Do you know," he said, with a longing to raise him- 
self in her eyes — " do you know that it is hard work that 
has made me ill and weak ? " 

She paused in her task and looked at him ; tliere was 
a quickened interest in her face. 

" What kind of work ? " she said. 

" Do you care to know ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then I will tell you," he answered, "but not now. 
I will tell you some day, when you, too, will let me 
know something about yourself." 

"Ah ! " she said. Her eyes rested on him for a quarter 
of a minute ; there was a little wonder in them, a little 
inquiry, and the unfathomable inward look of the pic- 
tured eyes in his room in London ; then she turned 
away from him, saying : 

"You must not talk to me any more, please. I have 
my work to do." 

She moved away to a group of haymakers at a little 
distance, and Anthony Dexter went slowly out of the 
field, feeling himself dismissed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The region of music which is the hidden workshop of the 
souI.—Georgb Maodonald. 

It was nearly -supper time, and there was no sign 
either of Rhoda or of Boniface Wichelow. Anthony 
Dexter sat in the room looking listlessly out of the 
window. The silence was deepening about the house 
as the dusk drew on ; he began to feel yery lonely. 
Presently came a distant clattering of knives and 
plates : it drew nearer, and Sally entered with a loaded 
tray. 

" Where is Mr. Wichelow ? " asked Anthony. 

"Gone to Breybridge. Him alius goes of a Sat- 
urday." 

"Is it far?" 

" More'n six mile." 

" He drives, I suppose ? " 

Anthony spoke rather for the sake of continuing the 
conversation than to gain information ; the house 
seemed very lonely. 

" Drive— him drive ? Lor' bless you no ! Walks." 

"All that way? I shouldn't have thought he could 
have done it." 

" Oh, yes ; him can do it — with time." 

" He'll be back in time for supper, I suppose ? " 

" Not afore ten o'clock. Then it'll be a drop of water 
gruel with a smell of whiskey in it — 'tisn't more'n 
enough to smell it by, and nobody don't know where 
he keeps it." 

" And what does he go all that way for, pray ? " 

The woman grinned and chuckled. 

"A half-ounce of baccy. Him smokes it of a 
Sunday." 
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"But surely" — Anthony began to be interested — 
" surely he could get tobacco nearer than Breybridge ? 
There must be a shop of some kind — a village." 

Again the woman grinned. 

"It's a halfpenny cheaper at Breybridge nor what it 
is anywhere else," she said. She had finished laying the 
table now, and went over to the door ; there she paused. 
" Oh ! " she said, with concentrated vehemence, " him's 
close." 

She passed through the doorway, but Anthony called 
her back. 

" Tell me," he said, " will Miss Wichelow come in to 
supper ? " 

"Likely," said the woman, "being Saturday." 

And then ftgain she left the room. 

It was nearly eight o'clock when Rhoda passed the 
window and entered the house. She rap quickly up- 
stairs, and was down in time to help Sally to bring in 
the supper. 

" Your grandfather is out," said Anthony. 

" Yes, he is always out at supper time on Satur- 
days." 

" And you — are you always in on Saturdays?" 

" Yes ; we do not work overtime to-day." 

" In most places people stop work early on Saturdays." 

"Not here." 

"I almost wonder," said Anthony suddenly, after a 
moment's thought — "I almost Avonder that anybody 
works for your grandfather." 

"There are so few people to work for," Rhoda 
answered, " and so many who want to work." 

There was a pause, then Anthony said : 

" Did you sing to-night ? " 

" Yes." She looked at him across the table. " You 
did not come." 
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" Did you expect me ? " 

"No." She was still looking at him. "And yet," 
she said, " I thought perhaps you would." 

" I was afraid to come. I knew " — he paused — ** 1 
knew I was in disgrace." 

Rhoda made no reply, but bent her eyes again. 
Presently she asked : 

" Was tliat why you didn't come V " 

" Of course." 

" You would have come but for that ? " 

" Of course," he repeated. 

" Then you liked it ? " 

" What ? " 

" The song — the singing." 

She spoke so gravely that he answered, gravely too, 
almost in spite of himself. 

" Yes." 

Her eyes met his with the same inscrutable look they 
had worn in the wood. 

" All ! " she said softly, " I thought so." 

"I don't mean," said Anthony, " that I liked to listen 
to those people you" — he smiled — "you pity." 

"No, no," she said half impatieutlj', "of course not. 
But me — you liked to hear me ?" 

"Yes." 

She gave a little sigh as of contentment, but said 
nothing ; and presently, the meal being over, she rose 
and began to clear the table. Anthony stood by the 
window and watched her as she moved to and fro. 
Was she very vain ? he thought, and could not answer 
the question ; he could answer none of the questions 
that he asked himself about her ; and his ignorance 
made her the more interesting. 

When the table was cleared, Rhoda brought in the 
lamp, and having put it down : 
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"Have you any books?" she said — "anything to 
amuse yourself with ? " ' 

" I have some books, but they do not amuse me." 

Rhoda had moved away from the table as she spoke, 
toward the red curtain on the wall ; she had reached 
it now, and she turned and said : 

" I am going in here." 

She stood with her back to the curtain ; her right 
hand, raised above her head, grasped one of its folds ; 
her head was slightly thrown back, so that her eyes had 
a downward glance as they looked at Anthony across 
the room. The red of the curtain made a brilliant back- 
ground for the beautiful face and figure; the subtile 
charm of her expression seemed to grow as she waited ; 
Anthony Dexter looked at her with a quicker beating of 
the heart. 

She stood for a moment in silence ; then she said : 
" Will you come ? " 

Without a word he rose, and came quickly toward 
her. She waved him back. 

" Bring the lamp," she said. 

He turned and did her bidding ; and then, while she 
held the curtain aside, he passed through an open door- 
way in the wall into an inner room. Rlioda dropped 
the curtain, followed him, and closed the door. 

The room was a small one ; the floor was uncarpeted, 
the walls unpapered, as in the other rooms in the house, 
but there was no impression of the bareness that charac- 
terized those other rooms. The walls were a pale 
yellow ; on the stone flags before the fireplace was a 
large thick rug of many colors, that had been brilliant 
once, but were faded into softness now ; on the table 
that stood in the corner was a cloth of the same vivid 
red that hid the entrance from the outer room. Over 
the mantelpiece hung a bookcase on which were a few 
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volumes : a Bible, a Churcli Service, Jeremy Taylor's 
"Holy Living," Law's "Serious Call," and an odd 
volume of Carlyle's " French Revolution " ; opposite the 
wall was a piano, open, and on the music slide a book of 
revival hymns. 

Anthony put the lamp down on the table, and looked 
abjDUt liim. 

" This is your room ? " he said — " yours only ? " 

"Yes." 

Her eyes were on the piano. He followed her glance. 

" Do you play on that ? " 

"Not often ; only to learn the tunes by." 

He went over to the instrument and examined it. 

" It is old," he said. 

"It belonged to my mother. She brought it here 
long ago." 

" She did not teach you to play it ? " 

" Yes, but I do not care to play it ; it creaks." 

Anthony Dexter sat down and struck a few cords on 
the yellow notes. 

"It has been good once," he said. "It creaks now 
a little, as you say, but it was good once." 

She answered him with a question : 

" You are a musician ? " 

"Yes." 

"I thought so," she said. There was a kind of 
triumph in her eyes. 

" Why ? " 

" I dreamed it." She paused a moment, her trium- 
phant eyes still fixed upon him. " Did you see," she 
said, " the glass of flowers on the table in your room ? " 

" Yes. Was it you " 

" I put them there, not for you, the lodger, but for 
the musician of my dream." 

"Am I he?" 
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She did not answer him, but moved a few paces 
away. The light was behind her now, and he could 
not see the look on lier face. He played a few bars of 
a melody and stopped. 

** Play on," she said. 

Anthony rose from his seat. 

"May I have the lamp nearer to me ? " he asked. 

" As you like." 

He took the lamp and placed it near the piano. He 
did not want more light, but he wanted the light so 
placed that it should fall upon her face. 

" You do not care to sit down ? " he said. 

" No ; I like to stand." 

She went over to the mantelpiece and leaned against 
it ; she waited, looking toward him, while he opened 
the top of the instrument and tried the pedals. Then 
he sat down and began to play. 

He played one of Bach's preludes ; the movement 
was adagio ; it was full of majesty, of pure, severe 
beauty. The girl stood motionless while he played. 
Looking back at her over his shoulder, he could see that 
on her face Avas the same look of exaltation that it had 
Avorn when she sang in the woods ; her hands were 
clasped, her eyes had a faint wonder in them. 

He paused and she did not move : he ran through a 
few modulations, and glided into a nocturne of Chopin's 
in a minor key. The changing time, the restless striv- 
ing, the modern spirit of the music, touched something 
in Rhoda Wichelow's spirit that breathed a change 
upon her face. A vague excitement mingled with the 
exaltation of her look ; her nostrils dilated, her curving 
lips parted, the wonder in her eyes became an eager 
expectation. He played on, and the clasped hands were 
loosened ; one was half raised, and one foot stepped 
half a pace before its fellow ; bat she did not actually 
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move forward ; she stood, while the complaining music 
filled the room, still with her head a little thrown back, 
as if in the act to advance, but yet was motionless. 

The music ceased, and Anthony Dexter looked back 
at her again. She still stood in the attitude that 
promised immediate movement, and still slie did not 
move ; her face, with its curving, quivering lips ancj 
waiting eyes, held all the mystery of Leonardo's face. 
When he paused she gave a little sigh, but waited 
motionless, as though listening for sounds that were yet 
to come. Still watching her, he put his hands upon the 
keys again and played Wagner. 

As the strange, new harmonies struck upon her ear, 
the girl's face changed again ; the exaltation died quite 
away ; instead came a look more human, more passionate, 
more complex. Her head, instead of being thrown back, 
was bent now — toward the player ; the figure poised 
ready for movement moved at last. She took a step 
forward. Anthony played on, played the music, pagan, 
bewildering, maddening, that the world heard first 
when Wagner began to write : and the strange beauty 
of it, the evil and the power that are in it, the sad sweep 
that pines through the whirl of it, the strains of sweet, 
lost hope that wail in it, stirred the girl's being, aroused, 
mastered, overwlielmed it, and led her trembling and 
helpless toward the man who revealed it to her. 

The instrument he played on was old, inadequate, 
creaking, as Rhoda had said ; only a great musician 
could have made it produce the sounds he brought forth 
from it that night ; only a great power in the player 
could have availed to show anything of the power of 
the music. 

He played, and the girl came nearer to him ; the 
music swelled and triumphed through the room, and 
she came nearer yet. He looked back at her, and saw 
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the raomentous face, with the dawn of new feeling in 
it ; and the spirit of the music was in Anthony, too ; 
and he played on, and she came nearer still. 

She stood close behind him now ; her quick breath 
brushed him as it came ; her hand almost touched his 
shoulder ; her face bent over him. A moment she 
stood so, bending, almost suppliant, drawn to him, or 
the music in him, by some power that was stronger than 
her will ; then suddenly she stepped back, and rose up 
to the fulness of her height, and stretched her right 
arm out, straight and firm. 

" Stop I " she said. 

And Anthony Dexter, obeying instinctively the com- 
mand in her voice and attitude, did as he was bid, 
stopped in the crash of a cord, and let his hands slip 
from the keys ; and the music ceased suddenly, with 
jagged, broken notes ; and the silence of the lonely 
heath asserted its strength again, and entered and filled 
the room. Tlie glow of active emotion was gone from 
Rhoda's face ; she was very white and she trembled. 
After a minute her lips moved, and she spoke in a 
whisper, 

" Is that music ? " 

"Yes." 

Anthony spoke in a whisper too, and then again there 
was silence. It was broken by a sound from outside, 
a sharp tapping on the window-pane ; the sash was 
thrown up quickly, and a face showed itself, looking 
forward into the light out of the darkness behind. 
Anthony knew the face ; it had greeted him on the 
lieath : he had observed it in the wood. Rhoda looked 
round at it, and said : 

" It's Paul." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

God Cupid's shaft, like Destiny, 
Doth either good or ill decree. 

FULKE GrEVILLE. 

" Shall I come in this way ? " said the voice at the 
window. 

" No," Rhoda answered ; " go round to the front." 

The face remained stationary for half a minute, look- 
ing into the room ; then it drew back into the darkness 
and disappeared. Rlioda turned to Anthony, 

" Will you take the lamp back ? " 

He obeyed her without speaking. She shut down the 
window, waited alone for a little space, and then fol- 
lowed him. 

There was a knocking at the outer door. Rhoda went 
into the passage, and opened it. Anthony could hear 
the talking of low voices, and then she and the man 
whose face he already knew came back to the room 
together. 

" Tiiis is Paul Garnet," said Rhoda. 

She stood by the newcomer as she spoke ; she looked 
very fair, much fairer than she really was, in contrast 
witli his dark face. They were two strange faces ; his, 
inscrutable with a conscious, deliberate inscrutability, 
as though it said : I hide the soul behind me ; hers, 
subtile, mysterious with possibilities, as though the soul 
looked through and said : I know not what I am, nor 
what I may be ; I have yet to awake. 

" Mr. Dexter and I have met before," said Paul Garnet. 

His address and manner of speech were those of a 
gentleman ; yet there was still a trace, a very faint 
trace, of the covert insolence with which he had spoken 
on the heath. 
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Anthony bowed witliout speaking. 

" I Btartled Mr. Dexter," Paul went on. 

" Undoubtedly," Anthony answered, " for a moment. 
I did not expect the heather to have a voice." 

" I apologize. Another time I will be less abrupt." 

" Another time I shall be better prepared." 

Paul Garnet turned to Rhoda. 

" Will you come out ? " 

" If you like." 

The girl spoke somewhat coldly. 

" Mr. Dexter will excuse us," said Paul. 

Anthony bowed again. 

" But do not go," he said. " I myself am going out- 
side for a while, so I shall not disturb you here." 

He left the room without waiting for an answer, and 
passed through the passage and into the still, warm 
night outside, with the star-fleckei sky above, and 
before him the dark stretch of the heath. 

When he had gone, Paul Garnet turned to Rhoda 
and kissed her ; then he put his hands upon her 
shoulders, and looked down into her face. His own face 
softened as he did so, and a light came into his eyes. 

"Is it well, dear heart?" he said. 

She answered him : 

" Surely, now you are come." 

She was still pale, and there was trouble in her eyes. 
Paul saw the trouble, but he would not notice it. He 
looked down at her, but for a w^hile he did not speak. 

" Rhoda," he said presently, " why did you take your 
lodger into that room ? " 

" Because " 

She hesitated. 

" You never let me go in," he said. 

" I did not take him in — as a man," 

She stopped again. 
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" Oil, I am not jealous." Paul laughed scornfully. 
" Only I wondered why you did it." 

" I don't know," Rhoda said, " that you would under- 
stand if I were to tell you." 

"Indeed?" There was an inflection of sarcasm in 
Paul Garnet's voice. He paused, and then added, 
" Suppose you tr}' me and see ? " 

Her eyes were on his. She did not withdraw them, 
but she waited a little before she answered. 

" I don't think I will," she said. 

" No ? Well, I cannot, or, at any rate, I will not, 
influence you now. When we are always together, 
Rhoda, your spirit will be open to mine, and we shall 
have but one mind." 

The girl did not shrink from the piercing gaze he 
fixed upon her ; hgr eyes met his unflinchingly, yet with 
a certain absent look in them. She answered half 
dreamily : 

" I wonder ! " 

Outside, beneath the^ clear sky, Anthony Dexter 
strode forward across the heath. He walked quickly, 
driven on by the excitement of the last half-hour, the 
fever of which was still upon him. The spell of the 
music — and music was the great factor in his existence ; 
])is enemy, inasmuch as the strong passions of it in his 
spirit preyed upon and wore his flesh ; his friend, inas- 
much as the glory and beauty of it made up for him 
the chief joy of living — held him yet. The madness of 
those last harmonies rioted through his brain and leaped 
in his pulses ; and side by side with the echoing sounds 
went the vision of a mystenous face, with new con- 
sciousness breaking through its mystery, and a pathos 
of startled emotion in its eyes. He did not separate the 
sight from the sound ; the two were indivisible ; he 
could not think of one apart from the other. 
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Suddenly through the silence came a little obstinately 
penetrating sound, a short, dry cough, repeated at quick 
intervals. Anthony stopped, and in tlie star-lessened 
darkness saw a black object, thin and small, at no great 
distance away from him, and slowly drawing nearer. 
He felt, with something of the same feeling that had 
held him in the room the evening before, that it was 
old Boniface Wichelow, and he stood still and waited 
for him to approach. 

"My lodger?" said old Wichelow when within a 
few paces. 

" You are clever to recognize me in the dark." 

" My eyes are poor— so poor that I do not trust them 
much ; but I felt it must be you." 

There was a pause ; old Wichelow showed no inten- 
tion of moving on. 

" You have been to Breybridge ? " said Anthony. 

"Yes." 

" You got what you wanted ? " 

" Of course." 

There was another little silence ; then Boniface 
Wichelow said : 

" Ai*e you coming back with me ? " 

" I think not." 

" You had better." 

" I do not wish to go back yet." 

" I have something to say to you." 

*' No, I — I cannot come now." The idea of walking 
back in company with the old man was peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to Anthony. " No, I must go on," he said, and 
he broke away, almost at a run, across the heath. 

Old Wichelow turned quietly and went on alone. 

Anthony Dexter walked forward for nearly half an 
hour longer ; then, as the excitement died out of him, 
he began to feel that he was very tired, and he turned 
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his face homeward. His fatigue grew into exliaustion 
as he plodded his way back ; by the time he had come 
to his journey's end he was faint with weariness. When 
he reached Heather Den the house was dark ; the front 
door was firmly secured, and his repeated knockings 
evoked no sign of life within. At last, angry and 
exhausted, he found his way round to the back of the 
house, and there, instead of the blank dark mass of the 
front, a glow of light gave some promise of aid. The 
light came from one of the lower windows ; he knew 
directly that it burned in Rhoda Wichelow's room. 
He drew near the window ; it was lightly curtained 
with some thin, muslin-like material ; through it he 
could see a dim figure that kneeled upon the floor ; 
listening, he could hear faintly the sound of a voice that 
rose and fell. He waited, thinking she would presently 
rise ; but she did not rise, she kneeled on, her body 
bending now and again almost to the ground, and her 
voice now dying away, now rising almost to a cry ; and 
at last very gently he tapped upon the panes. She did 
not hear at first, and he repeated the sound more loudly 
and several times before her attention was aroused. 
When she heard him she rose at once, came toward the 
window, and drew the curtain aside. She stood for a 
minute, her figure outlined against the light behind ; 
she raised her hand and made a gesture, pointing over 
her shoulder : then she drew back again, and Anthony 
could see that she disappeared through the door of the 
room. 

He went round to the front door again, and, reach- 
ing it, heard sounds of the drawing back of bolts and 
the lifting of a bar ; then the door was opened and 
Rhoda stood in the passage before him, a lighted 
candle on the stone floor beside her. 

" Did I startle you? " he said. 
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" No ; I expected you. I knew you were not in." 

" I am very sorry " he began. 

"What for?" 

" To have given you all this trouble." 

" It is not much trouble." 

Anthony drew the bolts again and replaced the bar 
across the door. Rhoda held out the candle toward 
him. 

" Would you like to take this with you ? " she said. 

" You are not coming upstairs ? " 

" No." 

« Then " 

" I have a light," she interrupted. " Good-niglit." 

"Good-night." 

" Stay ! " she said suddenly. 

He turned, and she stood looking at him. 

" And Paul Garnet ? " she said. 

" Well ? " Anthony answered. 

« What of him ? " 

She was still looking at him. 

" Do you mean, what do I think of him ? " 

"Yes." 

" I do not like him." 

" He is to be my husband," she said slowly. 

Anthony did not answer her ; he stood looking at her 
face, on which the flickering candle cast strange lights 
and shadows, till she turned away from him into the 
darkness of the room and left him alone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Alone walking, 
In thought pleynj^ng, 
And sore syghyng, 
Al desolate. 

Chaucer. 

The next day was Sunday, and the quiet of Heather 
Den seemed to be intensified. After the early break- 
fast Rhoda disappeared, and Anthony did not see her 
till nearly ten o'clock, when, as he sat in the room, he 
caught a glimpse of her going past the window. He 
rose up quickly and followed her along the rutted road 
that ran between the heath and the wood. He soon 
overtook her. She looked very prim in a narrow, 
straight gown of gray and a close-fitting bonnet. 

" Are you going to church ? " he asked. 

" No ; to chapel." 

" You like chapel best ? " 

" No. Sometimes I go to church, but many of my 
people go to the chapel." 

" May I come ?" Anthony said. 

" As you like. 

" What do you do all the afternoon ? " he went on. 
" Shall I see you then? " 

" All the afternoon I shall be with Paul." 

Anthony Dexter stopped. 

" I think — I hardly think I will go to chapel," he said. 

Rhoda said nothing. She had stopped too, but after 
a moment's pause went on along the road. But when 
she had gone a few steps she stopped again, and turned 
toward him. 

"Tliis evening I shall sing," she said, "in the 
M'oods." 
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"Ami to come?" 

She waited a little. 

"It will be earlier to-night — about seven o'clock," was 
all she answered. Then she walked on again. 

Anthony stood and looked along the road. His first 
impulse was to follow her ; but the face of Paul Garnet 
rose up before him, and he did not move. 

" No, I will not go," he thought ; " and I will not go 
this evening to the woods. She is interesting, and the 
music — it seemed almost like the key ; I should like to 
have seen how far it would reveal her. But there " — 
he shrugged his shoulders — " I dare say there isn't very 
much to reveal, after all, and she will marry like an 
ordinary woman, and be under the thumb of her hus- 
band." 

He turned and walked back toward the house. How 
quiet it all was ! too quiet, he began to think ; dull in 
its wide loneliness. He had only arrived two days 
ago, and he had begun already to tire of the solitude. 

"Farquharwas right," he thought. "I shall never 
be able to stay out the month. A week — if 1 stay till 
the end of the week, that is about all I can manage." 

He wandered into the hayfield where he had talked 
with Rhoda the day before, and whiled away the morn- 
ing idly ; smoking, sometimes reading a few lines in the 
book he had kept in his hand when he had hurriedly 
left the house : thinking, 9s he imagined, of many 
things ; in reality only of Rhoda Wichelow. Her face 
would not leave him ; it floated in the wreaths of smoke 
that rose from his pipe ; it peeped forth from the 
printed page he tried to read ; it came and looked over 
his shoulder with just the same look it had* worn when 
it had been drawn closer and closer to him by the 
music's power. 

Immediately after the early dinner Rhoda left the 
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house again. Anthony had strolled up to the little 
mound whereon stood the fir-tree, and leaning against 
the thin, straight trunk, he could see the girl take her 
way across the heath. As she lost her individuality 
and became nothing more than a black object whose 
every movement made it smaller, he became aware of 
another moving thing amidst the heather, something that 
came in the opposite direction. He watched the two 
specks as they drew nearer and nearer to each other. 
At last they met, seemed to pause for a moment, then 
grew smaller and smaller as they moved on together 
further and further away. 

Anthony stood for some minutes after they had dis- 
appeared, looking in a vague, unthinking way into the 
distance that held what he could no longer see. He 
was about to turn away, when, quite close to him, a 
voice spoke. 

"Do you like him ? " it said. 

Anthony started and looked round. Close beside 
him, peering up with keen, malicious eyes into his face, 
stood old Boniface Wichelow. 

" Whom do you mean ? " Anthony asked. 

"Him" — the old man pointed across the heath — 
" Paul — Paul Garnet that was here last night." 

" No," said Anthony shortly. 

" Nor do I. I do not like Paul Garnet^" the old man 
went on after a pause. " He will have all that I love — 
my house and my lands. He is to marry Rhoda." 

" Is that why you dislike him," asked Anthony — 
"because he will succeed to your property? " 

" Surely, And he will take Rhoda away from me," 

Anthony turned to him quickly. 

"Are you fond of your granddaughter?" 

" Ay." Old Wichelow began boring into the ground 
with his stick. " And she saves for me," he added. 
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" Well, if she didn't marry him she'd marry some- 
body else," said Anthony, " so it doesn't much matter." 

" Anybody but Paul." 

The words were said in a low tone, but with a con- 
centrated vehemence that caused Anthony to turn again 
quickly to his companion. 

" Why do you consent to the marriage if you dislike 
it so much ? " he said. 

The old man pressed his lips tightly together ; he 
glaiiced up at Anthony out of the corners of his eyes ; 
then, without speaking, he walked slowly away. 

The afternoon wore on. Rhoda did not come in to 
tea, and Boniface was engaged in the smoking of his 
hardly acquired tobacco, so Antliony had the meal alone, 
He hurried over it, anxious to escape from the eyes of 
old Wichelow, who sat watching him through a film of 
smoke ; and as soon as he could, he went out on the 
heath again. 

The glare of the day was over ; the sun was still hot, 
but no longer fierce ; the shadows were long ; over the 
bare heath the light lay in a full, soft flood, Anthony 
Dexter sat down beneath the fir-tree, and looked across 
the wide, unbroken stretch before him. It seemed to 
him that the distance that had swallowed those two 
black specks held them still ; that far off in the horizon, 
beyond the point where his sight could reach, Rhoda 
Wichelow waited, hidden from him, but never moving 
beyond the dim boundary-line where the sky touched 
the heath ; that she stood there bound by some spell of 
the man who had led her thither ; that lost, motionless, 
enchanted, she lingered in the hazy thread of space 
between the dark earth and the light above, and had no 
power to come back to Heather Den till Paul Garnet 
should let her go. 

His thoughts ran on dreamily. Could he break the 
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spell ? Suddenly his heart stirred, and the blood came 
leaping up, and liis eyes were shining instead of dreamy. 
A sense of power came to him, a certainty that he 
could break Paul Garnet's spell with a stronger force ; 
that he could charm the girl who had faded away from 
him into the filmy distance, back again from the man who 
held her there ; that witli the power of the music that 
reigned in him, and could be aroused in her, he could 
draw her face from the face that watched it now, and 
make it confess the riddle in it to himself. He sat there 
exulting, triumphant, possessed by his heated fancies, till 
presently the fantastic nature of his thoughts became 
clear to him, and he jumped up with a short laugh 
that had some bitterness in it. 

He looked at his watch. It was six o'clock, just an 
hour before the time that Rhoda would sing in the 
woods. But he would not go ; those were mad fancies 
that had come to him ; she had not, could not have, 
anything to do with his life. He would go for a walk ; 
and he strolled on across the heath. He went forward 
for half a mile or so, paused, and looked at his watch 
again. It was a quarter past six. He went on, more 
quickly now. The house of Heather Den was sinking 
behind the little swell of heath that sheltered it, when 
he stopped once more ; it was half-past six : and he 
strolled on yet further ; and it was nearly seven. 

Anthony Dexter looked over toward the woods : the 
evening would be further advanced in amongst the trees, 
he knew, than out on the open ground : he seemed to 
feel the soft hush that lay beneath the close-leaved 
branches, differing from the clear stillness of the heath ; 
and he seemed to hear the hush stirred, sweetened, 
hardly broken, by the sound of full, plaintive notes, the 
voice of Rhoda Wichelow as she poured forth the sor- 
rows that her heart had gathered in from the toil-worn 
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people around her. He stood, looking still toward the 
M'oods ; and her face, raised to the evening light, with 
the glow of exaltation on it, as he had seen it first, 
seemed to rise up out of the mass of foliage, and the 
lips bade him come to her. The great stillness of the 
evening was filled for him with the sound of her voice ; 
in all the stretching landscape he saw only her face. 
He lingered a while, listening to the silent sound, look- 
ing at the unseen face ; then he walked on, toward the 
woods. 

CHAPTER IX. 

My thoughts are all a case of knives, 
Wounding my heart. 

George Herbert. 

A QUARTER of an hour's quick walking brought 
Anthony to the path leading to the open space. When 
he reached it, he went more slowly ; he began to feel 
that Rhoda was near him and to hesitate, and Paul 
Garnet's face drove away the face that had led him 
hitherto. He still moved on, but with lingering, doubtful 
steps, as the sober reality encroached upon his dreams ; 
till at last he paused, not in doubt now, but in trembling 
delight ; for through the gray twilight of the still, listen- 
ing trees came once more the voice he had long,ed to hear. 

Hesitation was gone now ; he was in an enchanted 
world again ; and he moved forward rapidly, while the 
voice grew fuller and stronger, till at last he stood on 
the verge of the open space. He waited there while 
the rough, harsh voices joined with Rhoda's voice : 

" Yes we'll gather at the river 
That flows by the throne of God." 

It was a revival hymn they sang, and the upward and 
downward heave of the voices as they dragged out the 
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swinging tune reminded Antliony of the heave and 
wash of waves breaking on a stony shore. 

The smock-frocks were all clean this evening ; the 
shirt-sleeves were covered ; there were no rakes or 
pitchforks ; a prim, clean, Sunday air was on the group 
that stood round Rhoda Wichelow and listened to and 
joined in her singing. 

Anthony still waited ; he had thought that when the 
hymn ceased he would go forward and show himself ; 
but when silence followed the singing, his old hesitation 
came back to him, and he did not move. But Rhoda 
turned to him as he stood half concealed amidst the 
trees : 

" You have come ? " she said. 

There w^as hardly inquiiy so much as assertion in her 
voice. 

" Yes," he answered, and came forward till he was 
clear of the foliage. 

" Come here," she said, " nearer." 

He obeyed her, his eyes on her face. As he advanced, 
the circle of men and women opened and let him pass 
through. There was no surprise on the people's faces, 
hardly any interest ; the dull round of a working, un- 
thinking existence breeds a stolidity that has in it but 
little capacity for wonder. The circle closed again ; 
just within it Anthony stood and faced Rhoda. She 
glanced round the group. 

" What would you like to sing?" she said. 

Nobody answered at first ; the people looked at one 
• another ; at last a voice said, " Burden." Rhoda folded 
her hands, and began to sing : 

**0h, come, sinners, come, His mercy's call. 
Here at Jesus' feet ; 
Oh, come, and, repenting, lay thy all 
Down at Jesus* feet." 
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She turned to Anthony. 

" Sing," she said. 

Then she threw back her head slightly, and standing 
thus with upraised face, in the attitude that he knew, 
led the chorus : 

*' Oh, lay it down, lay it down. 
Lay thy weary burden down ; 
Oh, lay it down, lay it down. 
Lay it down at Jesus* feet." 

And Anthony Dexter did as lie was bid, and sang, 
his voice joining with the cracked, nasal voices around 
him, his eyes fixed on the upturned face of Bhoda 
Wichelow. As he sang, the rhythmic run of the tune, 
and the sort of yearning that the melody threw into 
the words, and the words gave back to the melody, 
stirred in him a curious emotion, not wholly genuine 
nor altogether fictitious, which increased with each 
repetition of the chorus, and which gathered finally 
some reflection of the exaltation that lighted Rhoda's 
face. 

When the hymn was over, there was a little pause of 
silence ; then Rhoda said : 

"The time is getting on ; you will like perhaps to be 
going home ? " 

But Anthony broke in upon her words. 

" Not yet," he said. " Sing one more song — the song 
you sang when I came here the other night." 

" Which song was it ? " the girl asked. 

Anthony sang the air of the refrain ; and she bent 
her head, saying : 

"Yes, I know." Then, looking round at the circle of 
faces, " Will you stay for one more song ? " she asked. 

Several beads nodded, and some voices said " Yes " 
and " Surely ; " and the girl, going back into her old 
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position, broke into the quaint, plaintive melody that 
she had sung when Anthony had seen her first : 

*• Sorrow and toil through all the -weary day, 
Sorrow and toil, and neither let nor stay, 
Sorrow and toil till life shall pass away ; 
But oh for the rest beyond I " 

Tiiere was a great pathos in her voice as she sang ; it 
chastened the beauty of her upturned face ; it ran in a 
quiver of longing through the notes of the refrain : 

*' But oh for the rest beyond 1 " 

Anthony Dexter followed where she led ; the tide of 
her emotion bore him with it as it rose ; in the last verse 
his voice sang with hers, and his being thrilled as the 
two voices swelled and sank, alone and together. 

The last notes of the refrain died away; the people, 
in ones, and twos, and threes, disappeared amongst the 
trees ; Anthony and Rhoda were left alone in the 
cleared space. The air was no longer quite still ; a 
little breeze wandered fitfully through the wood ; the 
leaves stirred gently with a faint rustling. 

Anthony said at last : 

" I came, you see." 

"Yes." 

Rhoda's face was still upraised, the eyes looking sky- 
ward. Anthony stood by in silence, content to watch 
her. Presently she turned to him. 

" Shall we go home ? " 

« Not yet." 

The man's worn, delicate features showed something 
of the trouble within him. The girl looked at him 
question ingly, and as she looked the fervour died out of 
her face, and the impalpable secret charm of her ordi- 
nary expression stole back to it again. Then he spoke. 

" Why do you marry Paul Garnet? " 
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The impenetrable look on her face grew stronger. 

" Why should you ask nie ? " she answered. 

" You are right," he said ; " it was impertinent in me 
to ask you." 

She made no answer, but, passing him by, entered 
the little path that led back to Heather Den, and walked 
in silence through the woods. 

Anthony paused a moment or two in indecision, then 
he followed her. All through the woods the faint 
rustling of tlie leaves was like a voice of tlie twilight 
siuging the day to rest ; from time to time a bird called 
with a lonely note ; far off, on the borders of the dim 
grayness that floated between the trees, was a glow of 
golden light. Tlje hush, and the movement of the 
leaves, the gold and the gray together, the beauty and 
the mystery of eventide, all seemed to Anthony to be 
inspired by some strange dream spirit, that swayed him- 
self as well as tlie woods, that breathed forth ecstasy as 
well as longing, that found its embodiment in the girl 
moving on with measured, silent steps before him. He 
followed her, hardly caring, after the first little while, 
that she did not speak ; content only to walk on and on 
so loug as she moved before him. 

But on the borders of the wood, where the trees 
stood less close together and the sunset light was full, 
she paused and turned and spoke to him. 

" You asked me why I am going to marry Paul," she 
said, " and I would not tell you, because, as I said yes- 
terday, you do not belong to my life, and what I do and 
do not do is for me, and not for you, to judge of. But 
now I will tell you all you wish to know. Question me, 
and I will answer." 

She leaned uj) against a little thin tree ; she put her 
liands behind, clasping the trunk at her back ; her eyes 
looked at him with almost a mocking look. 
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" I have asked ray question," he said. 

" You should know the answer." 

" Tlie answer, tlie right answer, sliould be — love." 

She smiled almost imperceptibly. 

" That is the right answer," she said. 

" You love him ? " 

" Of course." 

" I do not believe it. You do not know what love is." 

She looked at him with unfathomable eyes. 

"What is it?" she said. 

" What is it ? Do you mean " 

Anthony took a step forward ; the girl's face was 
very beautiful with the sunset light upon it. 

She brought one of her arms forward from behind 
the tree, and held up her hand with a forbidding gesture. 
Anthony stopped — more than stopped ; he drew back 
again to his former place. 

" I mean what I say," Rhoda said. " You tell me I 
do not know what love is ; but how can I judge if you 
are right, if you do not tell me what it ought to be ?" 

Anthony did not answer at once, and she added in a 
lower tone : 

" If you know." 

"If I know " Anthony began, then pulled himself 

up. " I cannot tell you," he said. 

" And you do not wish to question me any more ! " 

" No." 

"Then we will go on. 

Rhoda drew herself upright, and came a step or two 
away from the tree. 

"And yet," said Anthony, "there are questions I 
should like to ask you — if I dared." 

The girl took up her old position by the tree, except 
that her arras hung before her now, the hands loosely 
cl.ispcd. 
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"Dare," she said. 

" Then — if I dare — wliat is it you mean by love ? I 
cannot believe you know." 

She waited a minute, her eyes on the ground ; lier 
face had a doubtful, thoughtful look. Presently she 
glanced up. 

" If I answer by questions, will you answer ray 
questions ? " 

" As far as I can." • 

" Is there admiration in love ? " 

"Yes." 

"I admire strength ; and Paul is strong." 

There was a pause ; the light was growing fainter ; 
the wind in the trees had a sighing, mournful sound. 

"Well," said Anthony presently, "and the ques- 
tions?" 

" I cannot ask them, and I cannot answer you. Leave 
me to my life ! " 

There was a break in the girl's voice as she said the 
last words, and something both of appeal and defiance 
in her eyes. Sl)e did not give Anthony time to answer 
her, but, turning suddenly, strode on toward the house. 
Anthony followed her, but she did not turn or look at 
him again ; and as soon as they reached Heather Pen, 
she went into the curtained room, and he did not see 
her any more that night. 
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CHAPTER X. 

And music lifted up tbe listening spirit 
Until it walked exempt from mortal care, 
Godlike, o'er the clear billows of sweet sound. 

Shbllet. 

All through the week Anthony saw very little of 
lilioda Wiehelow. The greater part of the day she 
Mas iif the fields working with the haymakens, and 
every evening after supper she went outside to her 
lover. Once Anthony said to her : "Have you known 
Paul Garnet long?" And she answered: "All my 
life." 

But he had very little opportunity of speaking to her. 
At mealtime old Boniface, a silent, observing presence, 
was a constraint on even the simplest, most ordinary, 
conversation ; and in any case Anthony would have 
found it almost impossible to talk in an ordinary way 
with Rhoda. For the first few days he made no effort 
to see her ; he told himself that he could not be really 
interested in a girl who was going to be married to 
another man ; and he did not go into the fields to seek 
her, nor into the woods to hear her sing. But on 
Tliursday morning he waited in the passage till she 
should go out, and when he saw her coming he placed 
himself in the doorway, barring her exit. 

"Do you still sing?" he said. 

"Yes." 

"This evening, too?" 

" Yes. But you must not come." 

"Why not?" 

" I like better to be with my people alone." 

She made a little movement forward as though she 
wished to pass him, and he drew to one side and let 
her go. 
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The great silence that had brooded over Heatlier 
Den during the first few days of Anthony's stay there 
was faintly broken now ; all day long a breeze that 
came and went stirred the leaves in the woods to a 
gentle rustling every little while, and at night with a 
sighing sound it crept about the house. Very often he 
lay awake and listened to it as it mingled with the mur- 
mur of Rhoda Wichelow's voice in the room below ; 
and as night after night the two sounds mixed them- 
selves in his ear, they grew at last into a melody that he 
heard, sang, saw in his mind written out in harmonies 
and longed to play. 

It was a quiet, gray evening ; the light breeze that 
had blown for many days was still ; a thin haze lay 
npon the heath and veiled the sunset ; the twilight came 
a little earlier than its wont. Anthony Dexter and old 
Wichelow sat at supper in the room : Rhoda had not 
come in. The old man hurried through his meal, and 
rose from the table before Anthony had finished eating. 

" I must go," he said. " I have business to-night." 

" You arc going out ? " 

"Aye." 

" Have you far to go ? " 

"There is no house near at hand." 

The old man was buckling on a pair of old weather- 
beaten gaiters, which he kept in the chimney corner and 
wore always when he went out. 

" It will soon be dark," said Anthony. 

" I know my way in the dark as well as in the light." 

"I believe you can see in the dark," said Anthony, 

Old Wichelow had finished putting on his gaiters now, 
and rose up. 

"You do not want to see when you know the way," 
he answered. 

He went out of the room, and presently Anthony saw 
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him pass the window with his slow, soraewliat halting 
gait. Anthony stood gazing out on to the heath ; it 
looked very lonely to-night, and the quiet of the place 
was a burden. He began to long for sound — any sound ; 
and in a minute liis longing was satisfied — and sweetly. 
^ From outside came the sound of a voice singing, and, 
faint though it was, he knew the voice at once ; it was 
Rhoda Wichelow's. She sang the air that seemed to 
him part of herself, the air he had first heard her sing ; 
and as she came nearer, as she passed by the window 
where he watched, he beard, or seemed to know without 
definitely hearing, the words she sang : 

** Hearts tired with beating all the weary years ; 
But oh for the rest beyond I " 

Her voice ceased when she reached the door of the 
house. Anthony heard her footsteps in the passage and 
then on the stairs, and after a little while she came into 
the room. He went forward to meet her. 

" The supper is cold." 

" I do not mind." 

" If I had known you would be in so soon I would 
have asked Sally to keep something hot for you ; but I 
thought you would not come till your usual time — after 
the table bad been cleared." 

" I do not mind," Rhoda said again ; " and I am very 
hungry." 

" You did not come in to tea this afternoon." 

" No ; I could not come." 

"Your grandfather has gone out," said Anthony 
presently. 

" Yes. It is Micah Yates' rent day." 

"Does he go for the rent, do you mean — at this 
hour?" 

" Micah would not be in before this hour." 
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The girl went on eating her supper. Anthony watched 
her from his corner by the window. In the dusk lie 
could only see the outline of her figure, as she sat by 
the table ; her face was dim. 

" You must be very tired," he said at last. 

" Not very ; I do not tire easily. But I am tired." 

" Shall you go out to-night ? " 

"Of course." Rhoda paused a minute, and then 
added : " It is the only way of seeing Paul." 

" He could come in to-night," said Anthon3^ " Your 
grandfather is out, and I can go away." 

Rhoda had risen ; she came over to the window, and 
stood not far from him, looking through the panes. 
She did not speak, and presently he said : 

" You need not go out." 

" I would rather go out." The girl leaned her head 
against the frame of the window ; her face was turned 
toward Anthony, but in the half-light he could not see 
it plainly. "It is more natural to see Paul outside," 
she said. "He is like the heath." 

"How— if I may ask?" 

"It is wild and desolate" — she turned again and 
looked out of the window — " but there is strength in it, 
and it holds you to it. Paul is like that." 

As she finished speaking, a whistle sounded through 
the stillness outside, and a dark figure came out of the 
haze toward the window. Rhoda Wichelow turned and 
left the room. Anthony, still standing by the window, 
saw her come out of the door on to the flagged space 
outside, saw Paul Garnet come near to her and kiss 
her, saw the two figures walk side by side on to the 
heath and disappear in the haze and the twilight, back 
again into that shadowy region of distance, wherein, 
his fancy told him, her lover held her with a spell. 

He stood without moving, still looking out into the 
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tliickening night, till the room was quite dark, and only 
the last wan gleams of daylight still lingered on the 
heath. The house seemed weird in its loneliness ; he 
listened, and could hear no sound ; he crossed the room, 
found his way along the passage to the outer door, and 
went forth into the less oppi'essive solitude outside. 
He stood still a few minutes, looking up at the sky that 
was a little clearer now ; then he walked on, not over 
the heath, but round by the back of the house toward 
the fields. 

The fields, too, lay under the spell of silence that 
seemed almost part of the place ; only now and again 
came the faint tinkling of a bell, as some cow or sheep 
in the pasture-meadows changed its place or position ; 
the still, filmy air was weighted with the scent of the 
hay. Anthony Dexter stood leaning against a gate, 
looking up the dim slant of the hill ; and the n^elody 
that had its rise in the mingled murmur of the wind and 
of Rhoda's voice throbbed and wailed in his brain, till 
the longing to hear it, to embody it in outward sound, 
to pour out his heart in the playing of it, grew strong 
to a strength that was torment. He sang it aloud, but 
his voice sounded weird and ghostly in the midst of the 
dark silence, and the harmonies that moved below the 
air still craved for utterance. 

He turned from the gate, and walked back rapidly 
toward the house. The desire of his art was upon him, 
the desire to bring forth, to clothe in concrete form his 
own creation ; and all the passion, the exaltation, the 
keen joy and pain that creation brings, possessed and 
commanded his being. One way of deliverance, at any 
rate, he would find for the thing that struggled within 
him. He had brought with him no materials for the 
writing of music ; but in some way, however rudely and 
roughly, he would put down on paper, at least, the 
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melody that cried in his heart and brain ; with the har- 
monies that gave to each note the just tone and spirit 
and delicate shade of meaning. 

He hurried on toward the house ; he was near it now, 
close to its walls ; he walked on toward the corner of 
the building to make his way round to the front ; he 
passed close to the window of Rhoda Wichelow's cur- 
tained room ; and then he stopped and drew a long 
breath, for the window was open. A sudden thought 
came to him and made his heart beat faster. The piano 
was old, creaking, inadequate ; but it had a voice, poor 
and insufficient though it was, and he could make it 
speak ; and the desire to find some means of telling out 
the music that struggled for expression was strong and 
full and desperate. But Rhoda ? Could he dare to 
enter unbidden the room that was a sort of temple of 
her inward, hidden life, that knew perhaps the mystery 
lying behind the face he could not read, that was sacred 
from the intrusion even of the man she acknowledged as 
her lover ? The idea of entering it at her bidding car- 
ried with it something of profanation ; to enter it with- 
out her knowledge or her will would be an outrage, a 
sacrilege. He hesitated ; the thought of her face in 
anger or in scorn counselled him to flee from the temp- 
tation that beckoned to him through the open window ; 
but the thought of her face brought the thought of her 
voice, and her voice belonged to the desire that clam- 
oured for fulfilment. 

And the desire conquered ; it grew in strength with 
the possibility of satisfaction ; it rose up in a mighty 
flood of longing, and drove all other thoughts and feel- 
ings before it. Anthony Dexter did not wait long in 
parley with himself ; he put his hands upon the sill, 
drew himself up; and in two seconds he was in the room. 
It was dark, but he did not want light ; he knew where 
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the instrument stood. He found Lis way to it and sat 
down. It was open. He felt with his hands over the 
keys and began to play. 

As he played, heaven opened to him, the heaven of 
the artist whose god is his art ; and to all artists there 
are times when the God who created the gift of crea- 
tion moves before them invisible, in a cloud whose 
vapours are ideals unexpressed, and a pillar whose fire 
is ecstasy. Through the open window the sounds that 
swelled up and filled the room floated out into the dark, 
silent night. To Anthony Dexter the room and the 
night, the heath and the loneliness, and Rhoda and 
Paul, became as nothing, or as featureless parts of one 
indefinable, rapturous emotion. The melody that had 
striven within him so long found voice at last ; the 
harmonies that had blended themselves in his brain 
came forth in full spreading cords : in the melody was 
the sob of the wandering wind ; in the cords the impalp- 
able sense of mystery that floated in the rhyme and 
wail of the air as it had sung itself into being. 

He played on and on, varying the harmonies and the 
key, and the march and phrasing of the melody : now 
letting the chords ripple beside it in quick, fleeting 
notes ; now piling them together in full, rich strength ; 
now robbing them note by note till harmony was almost 
dead ; now letting a discord break and flash upon their 
satisfying beauty. As he played, the old faulty instru- 
ment beneath his hands seemed to gather power and 
sweetness of tone ; his spirit seemed to enter into and 
possess the strings ; richer, fuller, grander, stronger, 
more eloquent of passion and of longing were the 
sounds that floated out to the woods and the heath 
and lost themselves amongst the trees or in space ; 
and the heart of the man throbbed with delight, and 
his soul rejoiced. The time went on^ but he held no 
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count of time ; the emotion that swayed him, like all 
emotion, when it rises above a certain height, carried 
him beyond time into a state wherein time stands aside, 
while eternity shows itself behind the ages. 

There were other sounds amidst the night's silence, 
and there was light not far from the darkness amidst 
which he played ; but he was conscious of nothing bnt 
his music ; and the thought that it was getting late, 
and that the owners of the house would be coming back, 
never stirred his brain. But at last there came a sound 
that broke in upon his abstraction, the swishing sound 
of metal rings drawn rapidly along a rod ; and the 
door was opened, and a figure, dark against the light 
behind, stood in the doorway, the pushed-back curtain 
falling thickly at one side of it. Then Anthony Dexter 
came baclc into time, and the life of Heather Den ; sud- 
denly the music stopped, and his hands slid off the keys, 
and he sat abashed, confused, and silent. 

Rhoda Wichelow stood in the doorway, silent too ; 
but behind her a voice said : "You are an accomplished 
musician, Mr. Dexter;" and the face of Paul Garnet 
looked in over the girl's shoulder. 

Anthony rose, and came out of the darkness into the 
light of the room. Old Wichelow sat on the settle, 
blinking his eyes. 

"You're favoured," he said, pointing with one finger 
to the doorway across which Rhoda was drawing the 
curtain. "Neither the old man, nor" — he looked at 
Paul — " nor the young one, is allowed in there." 

" I went in," began Anthony ; " I " 

He broke off : there was nothing that he could say. 

Rhoda had come away from the doorway, and was 
standing now with her face toward him ; but she did 
not speak ; she moved a little closer to Paul Garnet's 
side. It was Paul who broke the silence. 
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" The organ, I believe, is your instrument, Mr. 
Dexter ? " be said. 

"Yes." 

" Tbere is an organ at tbe Hall. It would give me 
great pleasure if you would come on Sunday afternoon 
and sbow me bow it ougbt to be played. I say Sunday, 
because tbat is tbe only afternoon tbat Miss Wicbelow 
considers berself free, and I know sbe would like to 
bear you play." 

" You are very kind," stammered Antbony ; " but I — 
I will not intrude upon you." 

" Intrusion and an invited guest can bave notbing in 
common," said Paul Garnet. " I sball take it amiss if 
you do not come. And besides," be went on, a balf- 
smile ligbting bis dark face, " you owe Miss Wicbelow 
some amends for tbe — sball I call it intrusion ? wbicli 
your genius bas led you into tbis evening. You cannot 
refuse compensation." 

" Miss Wicbelow sball commatid me," said Antbony 
stiffly. 

He looked at Rboda. Sbe put a band on Paul's arm, 
and standing tbus, and looking back at Antbony, said : 

" Come." 

CHAPTER XI. 

The fire i' the flint 
Shows not till it be struck. 

Shakespeare. 

The nigbt bad come ; tbe ligbts were all put out at 
Heatber Den — all but two. One burned in Antbony's 
room, and one in tbe room below, wbere Rboda, kneel- 
ing on tbe floor, prayed in quaint, cant pb rases to be 
delivered from tbe devil's wiles. Overbead Antbony 
listened to tbe low murmur of ber voice. He sat by 
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the open window ; the murky sky made the night dark, 
hiding the Tstars, and there was no moon. He was over- 
wrought, tired, depressed, miserable ; the reaction from 
the burning mood of the evening was upon him ; and 
lie lived again and again through that minute when 
Rhoda Wichelow, standing in the doorway of the sanc- 
tuary he had violated, had made him no reproach but 
silence. 

The wind was still to-night ; the woods, whose rus- 
tling leaves had whispered to him in melody during 
many past nights, were still too ; everywhere a stretch- 
ing out of the silence that would neither blame nor for- 
give ; and through it all the low, vague murmur of the 
voice he longed, yet dreaded to hear, in louder speech. 
The man's strong, nervous hands gripped the window- 
ledge as he sat f he suffered, not appreciating the full 
meaning and purport of his suffering ; not understand- 
ing either the depth or the nature of the feeling that 
Rhoda Wichelow had awakened in him ; not knowing 
that the interest which had arisen in curiosity had 
developed into something of more imperative force. 
The reaction from strong emotion made him weary ; 
the presence of fresh emotion, humiliating and bitter, 
made him restless ; he paced to and fro, seeking relief 
and finding none, waiting till bodily exhaustion should 
bring ease to his tired mind. And still the murmur of 
the voice below, and still the quiet in the woods, and 
the unstirring calm of tlie air. 

But at last there came a break in the silence with the 
sound in it; the voice was hushed, and the stillness was 
freed from the note of complaining that had seemed to 
fill it. Anthony was close to his door when the voice 
ceased. He stopped his restless walking and listened ; 
then hastily, with a sudden impulse, he opened the door 
and stepped out on to the landing. He stood hesitating ; 
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the candle lie held cast a flickering, uncertain light out 
into the dense darkness ; the house was full of great 
black shadows, thick as substance. Then, far off, he 
heard the sound of a faint footfall on the stone floor 
of the passage, and saw beyond the blackness the ghost 
of a light struggling to rise from below. Rhoda was 
coming. 

Anthony did not pause to think ; he moved forward 
quickly along the length of the landing to the head of 
the staircase and began to descend. He met Rhoda 
about halfway down. She stopped two steps below 
him ; her face looked up at him out of a deep darkness : 
the light of his candle shone down upon it and showed 
it plainly ; her own candle threw an upward light upon 
her throat and chin. 

They stood through a little space of silence. Her 
eyes were calm, and held a spirit of peace ; Anthony's 
eyes were troubled, and his lips moved nervouJsl3^ 

" You will never forgive me," he whispered at last. ' 

" Yes," she said. 

" I was mad," he went on, " when I did it." 

" No, not you ; it was the music." 

" You can never understand liow it was," he persisted. 

She narrowed her eyes, looking up at him. 

" I can understand." 

" Can you ? " 

It was as if a spirit moved across the face of his 
mood, troubling the humility, the abject self-abasement, 
that lay there ; and from the depths beneath there rose 
to the ruffled surface other impulses — less pure than the 
one that had led him hither, other thoughts — more 
seHish. 

" Can you understand ? " he said. " Can music 
indeed conquer you?" 

One hand resting on the banisters, the wavering light 
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of the candles playing on her face, she still looked up at 
liim, but did not answer. But the peace in her eyes 
was broken, and the mystery of her face came forth. 

"Is it true?" he said — ** is it true that there is in 
music something that calls — commands you ? " 

She still paused. A quiver moved her lips, and then 
at last : 

" Alas ! " she said, " it is true." 

" Why alas ?" He came down a step, a little nearer 
to her. " Why should it be alas ? " 

Her eyes had a sort of fear in them ; she answered in 
a broken voice : 

"Because the thing — the power is evil." 

"How so?" 

His voice, his air, grew more authoritative as hers 
became feebler. She answered him obediently : 

" Before you came it was beauty — all that I knew ; 
and I had power over it." 

"And now?" 

" Now the beauty has a teiTor and a horror in it, and 
the power ^" 

"Yes?" 

" Is in it, not me." 

" I almost thought so." 

He spoke with a slow triumph. 

" Let me go," she said. 

"Not yet. Is it all evil?" 

She answered quickly : 

"Oh, no! Kit were " 

"Yes?" 

"I could conquer it." 

"There is good too?" 

" Let me go," she said again. 

He barred her way. 

" You must answer me." 
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" Then I will tell you," she said with sudden, fierce 
energy, "that in the music that you make there are 
heiglits and depths I never knew or dreamed of. It is 
worship, and it is hell." 

Then all at once her candle was out, and, with a 
quick movement that took him unawares, she had 
reached up and grasped his hand that held the light, 
and it was all darkness. In the darkness she fled by 
him up the stairs, and he was left alone, and the quiet 
swept through the house again. 



CHAPTER XII. 

If any strength we have, it is to ill ; 

But all the good is God's, both power and eke will. 

Spenser. 

Fanelands Hall lay low in a hollow near the edge 
of the woods. The trees came close to it on all sides 
but one, where narrow fields led down to a stretch of 
common land. The house had a neglected air : the 
shutters were closed in most of the windows ; the 
creepers that climbed the stained, red-brick walls hung 
drooping in untrained disorder ; in the garden the grass 
grew rank and tall, and weeds rose side by side with 
such hardy flowers as came up and bloomed untended 
year after year. 

The trees nearest to the house were the abode of 
many rooks, and all day long their cawing voices made 
a melancholy accompaniment to the empty solitude of 
tlie place. 

Paul Garnet's father had been a gambler, and the 
son lived frugally, wiping off year by year the heavy 
mortgages which had descended to him together with 
the estate. 
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On Sunday, the third of July, the brilliant sunshine, 
the rich, full green of the foliage, the glory and beauty 
of a summer's day, drove away the look of desolation 
from the garden, and gave a certain air of warmth and 
life even to the house with its closed windows and 
weather-beaten walls. Paul Garnet and Rlioda Wiche- 
low came out of the woods and took their way to what 
had once been the flower-gat-den. It was partially 
enclosed by a wall, and against the wall was a wooden 
summer-house, covered with straggling creepers ; they 
entered it and sat down. The air was full of summer 
sounds : the chirping of grasshoppers, the hum of 
insects, the song of birds ; and behind these sounds was 
the hoarse, constant cawing of the rooks. Rhoda sat 
looking out at a tangled growth of half-wild roses 
opposite the summer-house ; Paul looked at Rhoda's 
face. 

" The time is coming near," he said at last. 

"What time?" . 

" The time when you and I will have one name, one 
life, one being. I am no longer so hard pressed, Rhoda ; 
I can marry you now." 

"Now?" 

" When you will ; it is for you to decide." 

She turned to him quickly. 

" Let it be soon," she said. 

Paul rose up. 

" Come into the house ; I have something to show 
you." 

He walked on through the narrow, over-grown paths, 

and Rhoda followed him. He entered the house, not by 

the chief entrance, but by a smaller door at the side, 

opening into a narrow passage. The passage led into a 

large hall, shaped like the letter L ; the chief part of it 

was the height of the whole house, and along one side, 
6 
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high up in the wall, was a row of little windows, light- 
ing a corridor above ; the smaller part was only the 
height of the neighbouring rooms, and from it the stair- 
case opened, winding round and round to the upper 
story. The hall was lighted by a high window on each 
side of the front door, and by another facing the door, 
big, mullioned, filled with stained glass. All round the 
walls doors opened off into the several rooms, and oppo- 
site the open fireplace, halfway down the hall, was a 
large organ^ 

Paul Garnet opened a door near the fireplace, and 
Rhoda followed him into the room into which it led. 
The shutters were folded back in this room, and the 
warm sunlight streamed in upon white-paneled walls, 
Rhoda looked about her in amazement. The windows 
were draped with curtains of rich old damask ; a soft, 
thick carpet covered the floor ; furniture, carved, inlaid, 
of various styles, but all beautiful and costly, stood 
against the walls and out in the room ; there were orna- 
ments on the mantelpiece, and books and china in the 
cabinets. 

" Do you like it ? " asked Paul. 

" What is it ? " the girl said in a low, almost awe- 
struck voice. 

"It is salvage," answered Paul — "the little that 
escaped from the wreck. From the resources of the 
whole house, Rhoda, I have only been able to furnish 
you one room." 

Rhoda still looked about her ; a flush of pleasure 
rose to her face. 

" Oh, I like it I " she said. 

" Yes," said Paul, " I knew you would like it. And 
the pictures," he went on, " do you like them too ? 
They are the only ones I did not sell." 

There were only three pictures in the room. One 
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was large, a full-length portrait of a womau, with a 
young, sweet, rather dreamy face ; the others were 
small: a landscape and a woman's head. Rhoda looked 
first at the portrait. 

"Who is it?" she asked. 

" My mother. They say it is like her ; I never knew 
her, as you know." 

"And this one? Ah!" 

Rhoda had turned to the picture nearest to her ; it 
was a view of the heath and the woods near Heather 
Den, and the painter had caught something of the spirit 
that brooded over the heath and haunted the woods, and 
so had made a picture with life and truth in it. The 
girl looked at it in silence ; at last she turned, and her 
eyes glanced round the room again. 

" There and here," she said in a low voice. 

"Here is waiting for you. When will you come?" 

"But for my grandfather," she answered, "and the 
people, I would come to-morrow." 

" Your grandfather ? What is lie to you ? " 

" It will go hard with him to let me go." 

" I will engage that he shall let you go." 

Rhoda looked into his eyes. 

" Yes," she said ; then she added : " But the people. 
If I am not there to stand by them ? " 

" And I — am I nothing ? " 

She looked at him again ; his eyes seemed to draw 
and hold her gaze. 

" You know," she said at last. 

" Look at the other picture," said Paul. 

She moved along by the wall till she faced the picture 
of the woman's head ; she stood looking at it in silence, 
and Paul, standing near her, looked at both it and her. 

"It is the most valuable picture of the whole col- 
lection," he said at last. " My grandfather got it by a 
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curious chance when he was quite a young man travel- 
ling in Italy. It is said to be an original, but whether 
it is or not, it has all the spirit, all the characteristics, 
of Leonardo's work." 

Rhoda still looked at the picture, and did not answer. 

" I could have sold it for a larger sum than many of 
the other pictures," said Paul. " Do you know why I 
did not sell it ? " 

She answered, without taking her eyes from the pic- 
ture : 

" It is like me." 

" You see the likeness ? " 

"I feel it. The woman there," Rhoda went on after 
a pause, " had the same feelings in her that I have. 
She might have been " 

"An angel," said Paul, as she hesitated, "as all 
women are." 

" Or " 

Rhoda stopped again. 

" A devil, as all women might be." 

" In the face there," Rhoda said, " the devil has won." 

Paul laughed gently. 

" I think so." 

The girl turned to him suddenl}^ 

" Am I really like her ? " 

He still smiled. 

" Potentially." 

" You can see the devil in mj'^ face ? " 

" I hope so." 

She gave a quick little cr3\ 

" Ah ! if I could cast it out." 

Paul Garnet put his hands upon her shoulders, and 
bent his face close to hers. 

" Don't try," he said. " I believe that your potential 
wickedness is that which chiefly feeds my love. You 
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could never have grown into my being till you had be- 
come what you are — part of myself — if your nature had 
been as simple and stainless as your outward life has 
been." 

"You do not know," she answered. "If it should 
lead me, drive me, this devil that you say you love, 
away from you." 

He smiled again. 

" It cannot ; I am stronger than the strongest part of 
you." 

"Are you sure ? And you are not always there ! " 

" I soon shall be. But even so, in the meantime, I 
have no fear ; and I like to try, to prove my strength." 

Her eyes looked up at him doubtfully. 

" You have always ruled me," she said ; " but you do 
not understand me quite." 

"Do I not?" 

" The bad in me " — she spoke dreamily, slowly, paus- 
ing for her words ; her eyes had very much the expres- 
sion of the picture's eyes, Paul thought — " the bad and 
the strongest part of me have quickened into life to- 
gether ; they are joined, or circumstances have joined 
them, and it — that something that holds my highest 
and my lowest — is something you cannot enter into." 

" You are quite sure ? " he asked. 

She gazed at him, a vague trouble in her face. 

" Ah, Paul ! " she said suddenly ; " I fear it." 

"Fear what?" 

She had not time to answer ; as he spoke, the door 
was thrown open and Paul's housekeeper announced : 

" Mr. Dexter." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

He feds he has a fist, then folds his arms 
Crosswise and makes his mind up to be meek. 

R. Browning. 

The low sun streamed through the stained-glass 
window in the hall, throwing strips and patches of 
colour on its dark floor. In the deep seat below the 
window sat Rhoda and Paul, side by side ; he a little 
turned toward her so that he could see her profile, she 
looking straight down the hall. Anthony Dexter sat at 
the organ, and the hall was filled with the sound of the 
music that he made. He had been playing for half an 
hour, and all the time Rhoda had sat quite still, listen, 
ing, her hands lying quiet in her lap, her eyes looking 
into a world of music, in which were no clear thoughts 
or distinct pictures, but all was vague and indefinite ; 
and always Paul looked at her with a sort of watchful- 
ness in his look. Little Rufus Stockbridge, with a clean 
collar and a sweating face, worked away steadily at the 
bellows. He thought the great swelling sounds that 
came from the instrument very grand and beautiful, 
and that he was the chief agent in producing them. 

Anthony had played Mozart, Bach, a suite of Corelli's 
and a toccata of Galuppi's, and through it all Rhoda 
had sat quite still. Now and again her colour changed 
and her breath was drawn more quickly; but the old 
music, simple in spirit though elaborate in form, created 
in her an emotion so gentle that its flow was rest, so 
solemn that it carried her out and above the everyday 
atmosphere of her thoughts and feelings and made peace 
between her spirit and her nature. Then came a pause, 
and she knew that she was sitting beneath the great 
stained window at Fanelands, that Paul was watching 
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her, andtbat it was Anthony Dexter who had called forth 
the sounds now dying away in the corners of the hall. 

Paul rose from his seat and walked down to the 
organ. 

" You are tired perhaps, Mr. Dexter ? " 

" Oh, no! " 

The light of the music was in Anthony's eyes. He 
had begun to play simply as a man who had a profes- 
sional knowledge of his instrument and his art ; now the 
musician was awake in him, and he forgot for the time 
that he had come to Fanelands against his will, and that 
his host was to him as an enemy. 

" Will you play on, then ? " Paul said ; and Anthony 
played on. 

Still the ancient music, solemn or blithesome ; and 
still Rhoda listened, self-contained and enjoying ; and 
Paul listened, with the appreciation born of knowledge 
and culture. But when the next pause came, Paul rose 
again and went over to the musician's side. 

" Play something modern," he said. 

Anthony looked up at him. There was a curious 
expression on Paul's face — of defiance, with a touch of 
the old insolence. As Anthony met his gaze, his own 
expression altered, and a challenge sprang up in his 
eyes. He bowed his head without speaking, and before 
Paul had reached his seat again, the hurrying notes of 
one of Schumann's wildest moods were pressed forth 
from the organ's pipes. 

Paul sat down and looked at Rhoda. The girl's 
colour had risen, and her hands, lying so peacefully 
before her, moved gradually, bit by bit, one toward the 
other, till each clasped and held its fellow ; then, as the 
fantastip whirl rushed on, she sat upright instead of 
leaning back against the cushions, and a brighter light 
burned in her eyes. Still the music, though it called to 
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her and her emotional nature answered to the call, left 
her master of the excited spirit within her, and Paul, 
watching her, saw that her self-possession remained to 
her yet. Wlien the tumult was stilled, and Anthony 
with soft modulations passed during a minute or two 
from key to key, he leaned toward her. 

" Do you like it ? " 

"Yes." 

" Look at me, Rhoda." 

She turned to him. 

" Yes," he said, " the Leonardo eyes tell me that you 
do." 

"Are they " 

She stopped suddenly. Anthony had reached the 
key he sought, and now, after a moment's silence to let 
the sound of his own chords perish, he struck the opening 
chords of the overture to " Tannhauser." Slow and 
strange the sounds swept out and filled the hall, swept 
up its length through the fading, coloured light from 
the stained window, fell upon Rhoda Wichelow's ear, 
and struck some answering chord in her being that 
throbbed and thrilled and almost winced at the touch. 
The colour died out of her face, and left it pale ; her 
lips trembled ; her hands, unclasped, clutched at the 
folds of her dress. The magic, significant harmonies 
followed one upon the other in the slow, weighty march 
of the melody, and Rhoda listened with a wonder that 
awed and troubled her, yet left her quite still ; but 
when the chord sounded that comes at the beginning of 
the thirteenth bar, she uttered a sharp, low cry ; the 
combination of notes smote her as with physical pain, 
and she half rose from her seat. Then Paul, very 
gently, touched her arm with his hand. She turned on 
him a momentary glance, and sank back on to tlie seat. 
He still kept his touch upon her, and she sat bending 
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forward, her eyes looking out of the light into the 
dusky space in the middle of tlie hall, where the dim 
form of the musician bent over the organ's keys ; and 
as the slow majesty of the opening passed into the 
passion that grows and grows as the overture proceeds, 
she felt something of the wild emotion, saw something 
of the weird, unearthly scenes, that Wagner felt and 
saw when he wrote " Tannhauser." 

The music ceased at last ; only the ghost of it lin- 
gered in the air. Rufus Stockbridge wiped his brow, 
and began to think that though music was a fine thing, 
and mighty easy in the making, a lad had enough of 
it after a time. Anthony Dexter sat witli hands that 
drooped beside him, his face aglow. Rhoda was motion- 
less, a cold reaction trampling down the fever of her 
emotion, though her heart still quivered and throbbed. 
Paul took his hand from her arm, but kept his eyes 
upon her face. Then suddenly Anthony raised his 
hands to the keys again, and leaned forward ; Rufus 
Stockbridge with a sigh set manfully to work, and once 
again the silence fled before the organ's voice. 

And now Anthony played the air that he had played 
two nights before in Rhoda's curtained room ; the air 
that had been born in him from the mingling of her 
voice with the wind, that seemed to him to bear a part 
of her and all himself in it, that yet made him almost 
forget himself and her and all the world as the spirit in 
it found utterance. It was veiy different, this great 
organ, from the creaking, limited piano ; now his con- 
ception came forth in a body of sound that gave it 
adequate expression ; and he clothed it with all the 
shades of passion and of meaning of which he was con- 
summate master. And Rhoda sat still at first, with an 
intense, almost apparent, stillness that told of effort and 
constraint. 
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The dusk was deepening now ; the colours on the 
dark floor were growing dim ; through the tall windows 
on either side of the big door the sky showed pale and 
gray. Then once again Rhoda rose to her feet, and 
once again Paul touched her arm. This time she did 
not turn to him, nor did she go back to her seat ; she 
only stood still and, motionless, seemed to wait, to 
hover between two conflicting influences that drew her, 
one forward, one back, and held her powerless between 
them. 

The patches of colour grew paler and paler as the 
light faded ; the dusk grew in the centre of the hall ; 
the bending form of Anthony Dexter was dim and un- 
defined. He had piled up a mass of chords about the 
melody that he played ; he had almost hidden it in a 
torrent of rushing notes ; he had let it peep forth from 
a network of intricate variations ; now he let it die 
quite away, while with one hand he played a few slow, 
faint notes. In that little pause Rhoda drew a deep 
breath, and the intense stillness of her attitude was 
relaxed. 

Then Anthony reached up and drew out another stop, 
aud once more the melody arose, breathed forth in slow 
simplicity. The wailing sound of it was intensified 
now ; the cry and the sadness in it bore an added 
strength : Rhoda obeyed that mysterious part of her- 
self which answered instinctively to certain tones and 
harmonies ; she took a step forward. 

Paul's hand was still upon her arm, and he tightened 
his grasp. She paused, and in the pause Anthony 
altered the time and rhythm of the air ; the voice of the 
organ sang it out now with a lilt and a restless, striving 
passion that had in it something both of mockery and 
despair. Then Rhoda forgot everything but the music's 
power. Paul rose, and his hand pressed heavily upon 
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her ; but she did not heed him, hardly noticed that he 
tried to hold lier back ; she still moved on ; and Paul, 
with a curious look upon his face, drew back, and let 
her go. On she went, step by step, down the darkening 
hall, nearer and nearer to the dim, bent form : and wlien 
she had nearly reached it, Anthony Dexter turned his 
face toward her and smiled. 

From the window-seat Paul Garnet, a dark blot 
against the faded colours of the irregular, leaded panes, 
watched the two shadowy figures ; he could not see the 
face of either of them, but he could see that Rhoda 
drew nearer and nearer to the organ and to the man who 
played it. She was very near now ; she bent toward 
him ; and he played on, looking back at her, the smile 
Still upon his face. 

Then he altered the time again, and the stops, and now 
it was a march of devils that she listened to. All the 
wailing, all the sadness of despair, was gone : the music 
was full of turbulent triumph, of wild, intemperate 
impulses, of unholy rejoicing ; and as Rhoda listened, 
her eyes grew furtive, and a half -frightened, half-reckless 
look came into her face. 

Anthony's face was white ; his lips moved slightly ; 
the smile still lingered as he whispered : 

" Will you come ? " 

" Where ? " With a little backward movement Rhoda 
said the word. 

" Wherever I choose to lead." 

Paul Garnet had risen from his seat ; he strode down 
the hall ; he stood by the organ's side, half hidden from 
view, and watched Rhoda's bending figure and An- 
thony's face, gleaming white amidst the shadows. 

" Wherever I choose to lead," Anthony said ; and the 
onward rush of the music seemed to expect and compel 
an answer to his will. Would Rhoda give it ? She 
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bent a little forward; lier lips parted; and tben Paul 
came forward. 

He stood by Rhoda's side ; he put bis hand under her 
chin, and turned her face toward bis own ; but he did 
not speak. 

The music went on, fiercer, sadder, rising in a tempest 
of mad abandonment, sinking into a low cry of despair ; 
and the two upright figures remained motionless ; and 
the musician still looked back, the smile set and liard on 
his pale face. 

Paul's dark eyes grew confident as be waited. Pres- 
ently he took his hand from under the girl's upturned 
face ; still she did not move, and the confidence in his 
eyes deepened. 

Then at last he spoke : 

" Come." 

ECe turned and walked slowly away, and Rhoda fol- 
lowed him. 

When they reached the window-seat, there was no 
sound but the sound of their own movements ; suddenly 
the music had ceased, and a great desolate silence filled 
the hall. Silence and loneliness ; the two came side by 
side, for when Paul turned and looked at Rhoda they 
were alone. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The thorn comes forth with the point forward. 

Georgb Herbekt. 

When Anthony Dexter reached Heather Den, he 
found old Wichelow sitting in the room smoking. It 
was dark, for Anthony bad wandered a long time on the 
heath before seeking the shelter of the house ; but a sort 
of instinct, aided by a smell of tobacco, assured him that 
the old man occupied his usual seat on the settle, and in 
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a moment, and as Anthony was about to leave the room, 
Boniface spoke. 

"Well?" he said. 

" Oh, you are tliere, Mr. Wichelow ? " Anthony 
answered. " I am going upstairs, so I will not disturb 
you." 

" Do not go ; I want to talk to you." 

" I am too tired to talk," said Anthony irritably. 

He spoke truly ; he was more than tired, he was ex- 
hausted by the emotional excitement and the mental 
conflict he had passed through. The reaction brought 
him unstrung nerves and a sense of bitter humiliation. 

"I know," said old Wichelow, "that you do not like 
the darkness. You shall have light." 

He rose, and began to feel along the mantelpiece for 
the matchbox. 

" No, I do not want light. To-night the darkness is 
better.'' 

Anthony sat down, lacking the energy to resist Boni- 
face Wichelow's importunity. 

" Ah ! " said the old man, " you have told me what I 
wanted to know." 

" How ? What do you mean ? " 

Anthony spoke languidly ; there was no room in his 
mind for any interests but his own. 

" I know," said Boniface, " wliy Paul made you go to 
Fanelands to-day." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Anthony again, but 
his words now were sharp and quick. 

"He thinks himself" — the old man spoke slowlj^, 
pausing now and again, between his words to take a 
whiflE of his pipe — " he thinks himself the strongest — 
the strongest of all." 

"I do not understand you." 

" No ? Well — ^but I thought you were not all fool." 
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" I am obliged to you." 

" I suppose so." 

The old man was silent for a little and Anthony also 
did not speak. 

"All people are fools," Boniface said after a time, 
" who care much about anything except money. That 
you have by you, and you can count it and keep 
it." 

" Till you die." 

" I am speaking of life, not death,'' said old Wichelow, 
with a sudden sharpness in his voice. " And, besides, 
what else can you take with you when you die? Not 
music, or — love." 

Anthony gave a short laugh. 

" Certainly not love." 

"Rhoda's mother," Boniface went on, "she was just 
such another — all for music and reading and flightiness." 
The old man's voice sank suddenly. " It couldn't save 
her at the end. If she had put by, it would have been 
different." 

" She was in want ? " 

" Oh, no, no, no ! She lived here. I gave her every- 
thing — the neighbours will tell 3'ou — everything she 
wanted. And Rhoda will tell you — she was fifteen ; 
five years ago it was — ^Rhoda will tell you all I spent 
and gave her. For the books, nobody could blame me 
for selling the books. It was such a long illness." 

Anthony sat and listened abstractedly ; the old man's 
sudden gaiTulousness wearied him. But the outburst 
of talk was succeeded by a long spell of silence, and 
by and by, as a fuller consciousness of the present broke 
in upon his thoughts, Anthony began to wish that his 
companion would speak again ; anything was better 
than the* sense of watchfulness that always seemed to 
accompany Boniface Wichelow's dumb presence in the 
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darkness. But before the silence had grown oppressive 
the old man broke it. 

" So it is not strong enough," he said — " the music ? " 
' "For what?" 

" To woo her away." 

Anthony's heart beat a little faster. 

" Did you hope " he began, and stopped. 

" Yes, I hoped it might." 

" Do you mean," said Anthony after a little pause, 
and with a half -laugh, " that you wished — hoped that 
I might induce this girl, who has bewitched me, to give 
up her lover for me ? " 

" Ay. If you had," old Wichelow went on after a 
minute, " I would have given you a half or — or a third 
of my savings." 

" You have not done much," said Anthony, " to further 
your hopes." 

"There is a sort of justice in Paul, but no mercy," 
was all the answer old Wichelow gave. 

There was another space of silence, and then Anthony 
rose to his feet. 

" I leave you to-morrow," he said. 

" You must pay for the week," said Boniface. 

Anthony did not answer. He went upstairs to his 
room and shut himself into a lonely darkness ; then he 
abandoned himself to a passion of misery and self- 
reproach. He knew now that the feeling he had toward 
Rhoda Wichelow was not curiosity or interest, but 
love ; the knowledge had come to him fully in that 
moment when, looking back from the organ into the 
dusk behind, he had seen her moving with slow steps 
toward him ; and with the knowledge had come the 
temptation to see how far the power of the music would 
lead her ; whether it were strong enough in its wildest, 
if not in its highest, form, to win her from the lover 
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she bad known all her days, to himself, the lover who 
appealed to her through the emotional instincts which 
his art had awakened and excited in her complex nature. 
He suffered now with all the keenness that a vain nature 
endures when it falls below its own opinion of itself ; 
for Anthony, though his standard of tlie conduct of 
life was not high, being that of the ordinary man of the 
world, felt that he had sinned against the accepted 
code of honour ; he suffered from the mortification of 
failure, and failure in a contest with Paul Garnet was 
unspeakably bitter to him ; he suffered from the hope- 
lessness of a love that had all the fiery passion of a highly- 
strung, emotional temperament. All night he did not 
rest, or even seek to rest ; his desire and his one dread 
equally was to leave the place that w^as filled for him 
now with humiliation and suffering, and yet had held 
for him keener happiness than any he had hitherto 
known outside his artistic inner life. 

The night wore away and the morning came, and in 
its gray light the strained physical powers gave way to 
the exhaustion that inevitably succeeds violent emotion ; 
and Anthony fell asleep on the floor, his head lying 
close to the little table on which, before his arrival, 
Rhoda Wichelow had placed a glass of flowers to greet 
the musician of her dream. 



CHAPTER XV. 

And, behold r at evening tide trouble. 

Isaiah. 

The next morning Anthony and Rhoda did not meet. 
The hay had all been carried now, and there was no 
need for the girl to continue to help the workers in the 
fields ; but when Anthony came down to breakfast — 
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rather late, for he feared, while he yet hoped to see 
her — she had already gone out. His intention had been 
to leave Heather Den early in the morning ; yet he 
could not make up his mind to go ; and when dinner- 
time came he had begun no preparations for his journe3^ 

Rhoda did not come in ; Anthony sat at the table, 
hardly tasting his food, his eyes casting continual 
glances at the window, his ears straining to catch some 
sound of her coming. 

"You leave to-day?" said old Boniface, looking at 
him across the table. 

"Yes." 

" You should have started after breakfast tiien. The 
only fast train in the day leaves Breybridge at twelve 
o'clock." 

"Why didn't you tell me that before ?" 

"You wouldn't have started any the earlier if I had ; 
you would have stayed on just the same." 

" No, I " began Anthony, and stopped ; he knew 

that old Wichelow spoke the truth. 

" I will wait now till to-morrow morning," he said 
presently. 

"You will not see Rhody," said the old man; and 
after a pause he added : " The slow train goes at 
five." 

" You mean that your granddaughter will not come 
back till I have gone ? " 

Old Wichelow, slowly munching a bit of bread, 
nodded his head with an almost imperceptible nod, but 
did not speak. 

" I will stay at Breybridge to-night," said Anthony. 
"I shall be out of Miss Wichelow's way this after- 
noon." 

He rose from the table, and went up to his room to 
pack his clothes ; but instead of packing, he sat down 
7 
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on the window-ledge and looked out at the sloping 
fields and at the woods, and let the time drift by- 
unheeded. It was a changeful day : from time to time 
the sun shone brilliantly, then was hidden by gray, 
chasing clouds ; the wind blew with moderate persistent 
strength that swelled now and again to little angry 
gusts ; there was a feeling of coming rain in the air. 
Anthony looked at the fields with the fleeting lights on 
them, and round the bare, poorly furnished room, and 
it seemed to him that he had been a very long time at 
Heather Den, that the whole of his life, his real life, 
had been lived there, and that all that had gone before 
had been but a dream, whose unreality only became 
apparent now that he was awake. He thought of the 
past years vaguely ; his struggles for a livelihood, then 
for fame ; his passionate pursuit of his art, and his 
delight in it, strong enough at times to supply the 
place of fame, almost of bread ; the success that had 
begun to dawn upon him ; the sweetness of being 
recognized ; and it all seemed to him now but dust and 
ashes in comparison with Rhoda Wichelow's love. The 
artist in him was sunk in the man, and the artist was 
far finer and greater than the man part of this man, so 
that as he sat and thought his heart was full of bitter- 
ness, and he could not look beyond his own suffering. 

He was roused at last by a knocking at the door, and 
by Sally's voice telling him that tea was ready. The 
whole afternoon was gone, and he had done nothing. 
He called out to the woman that he wanted no tea, that 
he was about to start, and rising up hastily, he began 
to pack his clothes into his portmanteau with all speed. 
A sudden longing came upon him to get away, to es- 
cape from the surroundings whose every detail held a 
memory of the happiness of the last ten days, and of the 
sufferings and mortification that had followed it ; and 
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he made his preparations witli feverisli haste. Still, it 
was some time before he was ready, and when at last he 
went down to the kitchen to give Sally directions about 
sending on his luggage, the light had begun to fade. 
He stood for a minute outside the door of the room ; 
there was no sound within, and he did not know whether 
Boniface Wichelow were there ; but he did not wish to 
see the old man, and was about to pass on, when a voice 
said : 

" Come in, Mr. Dexter." 

Anthony barely crossed the threshold. 

" I am just going," he said. 

" I know." 

The old man was sitting in his usual position on the 
settle ; its high back kept the light from his face. 

"You have used a great many candles," he said, 
" sitting up at night — more than I counted on in the 
agreement." 

" Will a shilling pay the difference ? " 

Anthony put his hand in his pocket. 

" Ye-yes." 

Anthony put down a shilling on the table. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Wichelow," he said, and turned and 
left the room. 

The old man rose from the settle, went over to the 
table, and, taking up the money, rung in once and again 
to satisfy himself that it was good. 

Anthony Dexter meanwhile went out of the house, 
and crossed the road between the heath and the woods. 
He had to call at the little inn in Fanelands village to 
order a cart to bring his luggage over to Breybridge, 
and he took the same path he had taken the afternoon 
before, when at Paul Garnet's invitation he had gone 
down to play the organ at the Hall. There was a 
fluttering wind among the trees, and the leaves had an 
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ominous rustle ; the sunset was clouded to-nigbt, and 
the dusk was making way under the thick curtain of 
foliage. A solitary bird piped now and again a single 
plaintive note ; it reminded Anthony of the niglitingale 
he had heard singing alone, on the evening of his 
arrival, when he had first entered the woods ; and the 
thouglit of that other sound that had followed it, the 
singing of a clear, far-off voice, became so strong that 
he stopped and, turning his face in the direction of the 
open space, listened, almost expecting to hear it again. 
But the voice was dumb ; tliere was no sound to-night 
but the heave and sough of the wind amongst the trees ; 
and suddenly he covered his face with his hands, feeling 
that he should never hear that sound again. And with 
his closed, darkened eyes he saw the form and face of 
Rhoda Wichelow ; he saw her standing in the midst of 
her grandfather's labourers, singing, as he had seen her 
first ; and he saw her as he had seen her under the 
music's spell, when the mystery of her face had seemed 
about to reveal itself in word or act. And then, with a 
groan, he let his hands drop quickly, and he turned 
about again, and he saw her standing before him. 

Her eyes had a startled look, her lips were parted ; 
it seemed as though she had turned the angle of the 
path, and had come upon him suddenly, unawares, and 
in the moment in which he looked round. They stood 
and looked at one another, and neither of them spoke. 
Then at last Anthony drew a long breath. 

" You must have known," he said, " that I loved you." 

She bent her head very slightly ; she made no sound, 
but her lips moved and seemed to form the words " I 
knew." 

" And I love you, must love you, through all the hell 
that life will be without you ; and I shall never see you 
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Still she did not speak ; only her lips made " No." 

He stood and looked at her, his mouth trembling. 

"Do you know," lie burst out suddenly and fiercely, 
" that you have spoiled and wrecked my life ? Till I 
knew you, the music w.as enough, and more than enough, 
for me ; I lived in it, and with it, and for it, in a glory 
and a happiness that belonged only to it and me. And 

now " He broke off. " Why did you do it ? " he 

cried ; " I say, why did you do it ? " 

Then she spoke. 

"Ah, why?" Her voice vibrated as though some 
trembling hand swept the chords that gave her speech ; 
her eyes had a pleading, wonderful look that he had 
never seen in them before. " I warned you," she said ; 
" I told you that you must not come into and stir my 
life. I was not made for you, nor you for me." 

" By God ! " he said ; " but we were made each one 
for the other. The stuff whereof I am fashioned, of 
that are you fashioned too ; the music that holds forme 
life, and the meaning of life, works in your being too ; 
the God that shows himself to me in sound, raises you 
in sound to heaven too ; the devil that is the shadow of 
that God, calling to me in harmonies of madness, calls 
to you too. Is it so, Rhoda ? Do I speak the truth 
or no ? " 

"You speak the truth," she said. 

" And we were made the one for the other ? " 

She shook her head, 

" I was made for Paul." 

« But if " 

She stopped him. 

" You are the musician of my dream," she said, " but 
only of my dream. In the life that I have always lived, 
and shall still live on, I belong to Paul. Hear me," she 
went on, as he would have spoken. " From my bab}'- 
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liood he has ruled me ; even during the years when he 
was away at school and travelling, he was still the centre 
of my life ; from my childhood I have never thought 
of, never wished for, any hushand but Paul. There is 
an affinity between us that " . 

" That ceases where the strongest part of you begins." 

" I do not know." 

" Is it not true that the part of you that music touches 
you have kept shut away from him ? " 

She bent her head. 

" And in that part," he said, " the keynote of your 
nature, you belong to me." 

" In that, perhaps," she said, " but in nothing else." 

" You could not love me — as a man, not apart from, 
but beside the music ? " 

She looked at him with Iier most secret face ; for a 
long time — it seemed to him a very long time — she did 
not speak ; and while she waited, the wind, rising in a 
gust, swept through the trees with a rushing sound. 

** To be with you," she said at last, " is like a dream, 
a delirium ; to be with Paul is rest. He holds the tem- 
pest part of me in check ; with him I shall live long 
years of peace, confident in his strength." 

"And with me " 

She made a little movement with her hands. 

"With you it would be ecstasy — for a very little 
while, and then — I do not know. It could not last." 

" Choose the short ecstas}^" he cried, " and come with 
me now. Come, Rhoda ! and let it last or die. A short, 
full joy is worth an eternity of dull, gray peace." 

He came quite close to her ; he reached out his hand 
to touch her. She was very pale ; the pupils of her 
eyes dilated, looking forth from beneath the lids that 
drooped, half hiding them ; in her face lay all the com- 
posite charm, all the strange posibilities of the face that 
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had won bis curious admiration in the print in Ijis room 
at home. Her breath came quickly and heavily, her 
bosom heaved ; almost she seemed to lean, to draw 
toward him ; then suddenly, and with a crj'-, she started 
back, threw out her arms and turned her face skyward. 

" * And I looked and behold a pale horse,' " she said ; 
"*and his name that sat on him was Death, and Hell 
followed with him.'" 

She stood looking up through the waving leaves to 
the sky, her arms outstretched as on a cross ; and on 
her face gradually the troubled, complex look gave way 
to the exaltation that Anthony had seen there when 
he first saw the face ; and he drew back and stood 
abashed, and waited. At last her arms dropped, and 
she turned to him. 

"All the night," she said, "I was on my knees. I 
knew that though I went away so as not to see you, I 
still should see you ; and I knew how it would be. 
And I knew " — her voice dropped — " that if I went 
with you it would mean a dying of my soul, and that 
liell would follow." She moved a step forward. 
" Good-b^^e, Anthony Dexter," she said. " Our lives 
part here." 

"Must. they part?" he asked. 

His low voice trembled so that the words were hardly 
audible ; she did not heed, perhaps did not hear, 
them. 

" Let me pass ! " she said. 

He drew to one side, and she passed him hy^ and was 
lost to him amongst the trees. 

He stood for a long time after she had gone without 
moving, looking still along the path by which she had 
left him ; and all the time the wind blew, rustling the 
leaves ; and it seemed to him that it was the rustle of 
her garments that he heard as she fled on and on, further 
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and further away from Lira. At last, faint, far oflp, like 
the echo of the voice he had known, he seemed to hear 
sweet notes that came to liim scant and broken, in the 
pauses of the wind. He bent his head to listen ; and 
then he knew that in the space amidst the trees, divided 
from him by a distance that had no measurement in space, 
Rhoda Wichelow stood among the toiling people whose 
lot she tried to share, and sang the song he had first 
hear her sing ; for dimly, but with a fulness of sound 
that travelled more surely than the scattered single 
notes, rose the longing cry of the refrain : 

But oh for the rest beyond ! 

Then he turned, and walked on through the woods ; 
and so Anthony Dexter left Heather Den, 
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PAUL GARNETS MABBIAQE. 

Fuor della queta, nelV aura che trema ; 
E vengo in parte ove non k clie luca. 

Dantb. 
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CHAPTER I. 

What thou seest 
Is but the ghost of thy forgotten dream ; 
A dream itself, yet less perhaps, than that 
Thou call'st reality. 

Shelley. 

In the late autumn Rhoda Wiclielow and Paul Garnet 
were married ; and it was through almost leafless trees 
that Rhoda walked up from Fanelands Hall to pay her 
first visit to Boniface Wichelow at Heather Den. The 
house was all shut up when she reached it, the windows 
securely fastened, the door barred, and it was some time 
before she could gain an entrance. At last, by dint of 
tapping on the kitchen window, she brought Sally forth 
from the scullery, and presently the back door was 
opened, 

" Why, miss — ma'am ! " exclaimed the woman. " I 
never thought to look on you to-day." 

"And why not, Sally?" 

" Married but two days ? I thought surely you 'Id 
take a week to settle in." 

" The settling was done beforehand." 

" And looking just the same ! The same frock — 
nobody 'Id believe it had took place." 

" Did you think I should come in my bridal gown, 
Sally ? " asked Rhoda. " How is my grandfather ? " 

"Him mopes." 

Rhoda stepped into the kitchen. She had been 
standing on the threshold during the short interchange 
of questions and answers. 
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"Is be in?" 

" For sure." 

Rhoda stood for a minute holding out her bare hands 
toward the feeble blaze of a small fire in the midst of 
the large hearth. Then she took her way out of the 
kitchen, across the stone passage, and into the room. 

Old Boniface sat on the settle ; he did not move or 
speak as the girl entered ; coming a step or two nearer 
to him, she saw that he was asleep. There was no fire 
in the room ; a charred piece of wood lay black amidst 
white ashes between the iron dogs ; the air felt damp 
and chill. Rhoda took a few rapid steps, and laid her 
hand upon the old man's slioulder. 

" Grandfather ! " she said. " Grandfather, wake 
up ! " 

Old Wichelow started, and sat suddenly upright, 
turning his head from side to side, and beating the air 
feebly with his hands. 

" Help ! " he cried, in a quavering voice. "Help ! 
Ah, Rhody ! " — a look of relief came into his troubled 
face, followed by one of scowling displeasure — " why 
did you fright and startle me, girl ? " he said.. 

" I did nothing to frighten you," Rhoda answered. 
" It is bad for you to sleep in this cold air." 

She left the room, and presently returned with her 
arms full of wood. She kneeled down by the hearth, 
and began to rake the ashes together. 

" I will not have a fire, Rhody ! " cried the old man. 
" It is too warm ; the winter is not yet." 

** It is biting cold," Rhoda answered, " and damp." 

" I cannot afford " 

" It is dangerous," said Rhoda, " to sleep in the cold, 
for an old man like you : you might never wake 
again." 

" Oh, no, no ! Then light the fire, Rhody — just a 
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little — not all those logs. And yet — I don't know ; now 
that Paul has taken all that money away from me, I 
can't afford it ; firing costs much, very much." 

Rhoda did not anSwer till she had kindled a flame, 
strengthened it with the bellows, and fed it with many 
logs ; then, when a leaping blaze made the whole dull 
room warm and bright, she came and stood by the old 
man's side. 

" The little money that you gave to Paul," she said, 
" belonged to me of right. My mother left her books 
to me ; you sold them ; the money they fetched is 
mine." 

" Her illness," the old man broke in — " her long ill- 
ness " 

" She served you well when she was in health," said 
Rhoda, " as well as I have served you, and I know that 
I have earned all you have ever given me. You have 
wealth enough, I know, to have lived in the position in 
which you were born ; but yet, because my father left 
lis penniless, my mother and I submitted to live accord- 
ing to your will, and we earned what you chose to give 
us. My mother's books were hers to leave to me ; I 
hold the price of them rightly, and it is not much." 
"It is pounds," said Boniface — " pounds and pounds." 
" Forty-three pounds," said Rhoda. She bent down 
to the old man so that she could see his face. " Paul has 
given it all to me," she said, "and I will give it back to 
you, shilling by shilling, if you will have a fire here all 
day till the spring — a shilling for every fire." 
The old man's eyes grew brighter, 
" All day, Rhody ? it burns a lot all day." 
" The wood belongs to you ; it costs nothing, and it is 
there, cut and piled up, ready for burning." 

" Have you brought a shilling for to-day, Rhody ?" 
"The day is more than half over ; but I will begin 
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to-day." Rhoda took a shilling from her pocket. " The 
fire must be big," she said. 

The old man took the coin eagerly, and held it tightly 
clasped in his left hand. Rhoda went over to the 
hearth, and put on another log ; old Wichelow writhed 
in his seat as he watched lier, but he kept his lips 
tiglitly pressed together, and said notliing. By and 
by Rhoda got up from the hearth and walked across 
the floor to the curtained doorway. 

" Where are you going ? " said old Wichelow from 
his settle. 

The girl did not answer, but drew aside the curtain, 
and went into the room that had been her own. It was 
very bare now ; the rugs had been taken from the floor, 
and the books, with the shelves that held them^ from 
the walls ; only the old piano remained, and one chair 
standing lonely before it. Rhoda stood just within the 
doorway, and looked into the desolate room ; the dusk 
was thickening and half hid its emptiness, but a chill 
loneliness filled it from floor to ceiling ; rain had begun 
to fall, and beat gently against the window with a soft, 
pattering sound. She did not stand still long ; she 
had come with a definite purpose ; and soon she moved 
over to the piano and felt along the top of it with her 
hand. Her hymn-book, the one from which she had 
chosen most of the hymns she sang with the labour- 
ers, had been left behind at Pleather Den when her 
other possessions had been taken down to the Hall ; 
it should still be lying in its usual place, and she had 
come over now to find it. She passed her hand gently 
along, and found what she sought, and then she turned 
to go back to the door. But as she turned, her foot 
came in contact with some hard substance that rolled 
away as she touched it ; she stooped down, and, feeling 
on the floor, found presently something thin and long. 
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which she took back with her into the room. The 
blaze of firelight let her see that it was a pencil-case, 
and she knew at once to whom it belonged, for she had 
seen Anthony Dexter use it. 

" Grandfather," she said, " where does Mr. Dexter 
live ? Do you remember ? " 

" You've done with Mr. Dexter now," answered old 
Wichelow sourly. 

" I have found something belonging to him," Rhoda 
said. ** I suppose I should send it to him." 

" What is it ? Is it of any value ? " 

" I don't know." Rhoda held out her hand. " It is 
tliis." 

" It is silver," said the old man, taking the pencil- 
case, and bending forward toward the light of the fire. 
" It is worth money ; he ought to pay a reward for it." 

" Give it back to me," said Rhoda quickly. 

She almost snatched the pencil-case from her grand- 
father's gi"asp, and put it into her pocket ; and in the 
same moment came a sharp knocking at the outer door. 

Old Wichelow started ; Rhoda crossed the room to 
go out into the passage. 

"Who is it?" cried the old man. "Don't open, 
Rhody, till you have looked out and seen who is there." 

" It is Paul," Rhoda answered ; " I saw him pass the 
window." 

She went on along the stone flags and unbarred and 
unbolted the door ; it took her a minute or two to do, 
for the bolts were stiflP, and the bar a heavy one. Paul 
entered with the rain dripping from his hat and lying 
in close moisture on his coat. 

" You are wet," said Rhoda as her hand brushed his 
sleeve. 

"It is raining heavily," he answered. 

" Why did you come ? " 
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" For that reason ; because you would have been 
soaked through before you got halfway home." 

They entered the room, and Rhoda saw that he 
carried her thick cloak across his arm. 

" Thank you, Paul," she said. 

He looked at her with a smile — the smile of posses- 
sion. 

" Come and dry yourself at the fire," said old Wiche- 
low. " It is a fine fire." 

" No, we are going home now," Paul answered. 

He put the cloak round Rhoda's shoulders as she 
stood in front of the hearth. She turned to the old 
man. 

" Good-night, grandfather," she said. 

" Good-night. Good-night, Paul." 

Paul nodded from the other side of the fireplace. 

" Good-night. Come, Rhoda." 

" Rhody ! One minute !." tlie old man called as the 
girl passed through the doorway. 

" Go on, Paul," she said, and turned and came back 
to the settle. 

"Stoop down — close," said old Wichelow. "Shall 
you be back to-morrow ? " 

"Hardly." 

"And the shilling? I cannot have a fire if you do 
not bring the shillings." 

"I will bring them, a shilling for every fire, when I 
come again. Sally will tell me if you have kept your 
promise." 

Rhoda walked hastily across the room and out into 
the passage ; the outer door was open, and Paul's head 
and shoulders were outlined against the rainy sky, the 
lower part of his figure indistinguishable against the 
dark background of the heath. 

" What a dreary evening ! " Rhoda cried. 
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" Would you rather be staying safely here instead of 
coming home with me ? " 

Paul turned back from the door as he spoke ;. the 
fading, uncertain liglit came in and fell upon Rhoda's 
face. She looked up quickly. 

" Safely ? " she said. " Safety lies with you." Her 
face took on its softest loot. " Ah, Paul ! " she said, 
" surely you know I am glad to go with you." 

She pulled the hood of her cloak over her head, and 
stepped out on to the doorstep. Paul followed her, and 
together they went forth, two dark, muffled figures, 
struggling through the wind and the rain. 



CHAPTER II. 

Bring home the bride again ; 
Bring home the triumph of our victory, 

Spenser. 

In the woods the moisture was already beginning to 
drip from the bare branches, as the impatient wind 
tossed them up and down. Paul went first along the 
narrow path between the trees, and Rhoda followed him. 
Suddenly he stumbled, drew up short, and almost fell ; 
a fallen bough lay in the way, and in the dim clouded 
light he had not seen it till he touched it with his foot. 

" What is it, Paul?" Rhoda asked, a startled tone in 
her voice. 

"That branch," Paul answered, "that I have told 
your grandfather about so often ; it has come down at 
last." 

The two figures stood for a minute side by i^de before 
stepping over the bough ; it lay in an angle of the path, 
which at this point took a sharp turn to the left. It was 
along this path that Rhoda had come on the evening 
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on which Anthony Dexter had left Heather Den ; it was 
on the spot on which she now stood that, with a passing, 
desperate courage, she had gained the strength to cast 
him out of her life. The scene came back to her now ; 
the impression of it was so strong that it mingled with 
and dimmed the consciousness of her actual present 
state. This man standing' beside her, was it Anthony 
or Paul ? She held her breatli ; something of the horror 
and the sweetness of those moments of indecision 
took life again ; something of the positive physical 
sense of giddiness and confusion produced by a great 
temptation set her brain awhirl. Then Paul moved ; 
and she let her breath come forth with a rush, and put 
out her hand and touched his arm. 

" Paul," she said quickly. There was almost a ques- 
tion in her tone. 

" There is no danger now," he said. 

She knew that he spoke of the fallen bough, yet his 
words seemed an answer to her thoughts. 

" No, the danger is over," she answered. 

Paul raised her in his arms, and lifted her over the 
branch. 

" Walk beside me now," he said ; " the path grows 
wider here." 

Rhoda walked on by his side ; and as she went, the 
sense of confidence which his presence always gave her, 
the consciousness of a strength of will and purpose 
greater and more consistent than her own, quieted the 
sudden emotion that had risen up within her, and 
soothed her into calmness. 

It was dark when Paul and Rhoda reached Fanelands 
Hall. The wind was more sullen and less boisterous in 
the low-lying sheltered land about the house than on 
the heath and the high ground about Heather Den ; 
the rain fell with less of driving force. The husband 
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and wife went through the garden round to the side 
door, and entered the narrow passage leading to the 
•hall. The hall was dimly lighted ; only one lamp on 
a table near the fireplace sent forth beams that did not 
reach to either end. But the fireliglit helped it, and in 
the glow made by the burning logs Rhoda stood and 
shook the rain from her cloak. Her face was aglow 
with the wind ; little drops of moisture shone on the 
ruffled hair about lier brow ; her eyes were both soft 
and briglit. The hood was still on her head, making a 
dark, soft frame for her brilliant face. She shook her 
head to loosen it, and looking up, met Paul's eyes. 

" Wliat do I look like ? "she asked, laughing. 

He answered her u 

"Like Paul Garnet's wife." 

The hood fell back from her head ; she unfastened 
the cloak and let it slip off on to the floor ; she came 
close to her husband, and stood before him, looking up 
into his face. 

"Paul," she said, "I was meant to be your wife, and 
you were meant for my husband. I love you ; I could 
never love any man but you." 

Paul looked at her strangely. 

" You could," he said, " but you never shall." 

" What do you mean ? " she asked. 

" If I had been quite sure of you," he answered, " I 
should never have loved you so deeply — nor so long. I 
sometimes wonder how you found it possible so to fulfil 
my ideal of what a woman ought to be." 

" I do not understand," she said. 

"You know the ordinary heroine of the ordinary 
man ?" he asked. 

She shook her head slightly. 

"Tell me." 

"The ordinary heroine is faithful," Paul said. "She 
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loves one man, once and forever, and whether he is near 
or far, alive or dead. You are not faithful." 

"Am I not?" 

She spoke gravely, as though she accepted his verdict, 
yet with a touch of pleading in her face, as though she 
deprecated its positive assertion. 

" The ordinary heroine is submissive " Paul went 

on. 

" That I am," she broke in quickly. 

"Is submissive," Paul continued, "because it is 
natural to Iier and her duty — being a woman. You are 
not made so." 

" How am I made ? " Rhoda asked with a dawning 
smile. 

" The ordinary heroine of the ordinary man," Paul 
said, without answering her question, " is never tempted 
from the side of the man — the ordinary man — to whom 
she has given her allegiance, is never ruffled by passions 
that clash with duty, has no wild impulses, no capacity 
for evil, is a good woman, conveniently calm, and coldly 
pure." 

" And I ? " Rhoda said after a moment's silence. 

" You are not faithful ; you are not submissive ; you 
are not good with the unfailing goodness that knows no 
temptation to sin. If you had been I should have loved 
you, inevitably, for your beauty — though in that case 
your beauty would never have had the distinction it 
carries now ; but it would have passed, the love, and 
quickly. But, as you are, you are a woman that is never 
won. You submit to me now, because you feel that I 
am stronger than you ; but if I became less strong 
would you hold to me ? Not you. You love me now, 
or almost love me, and you will continue to love me, 
and to lead a life free from reproach or blame. But if 
you were thrown into the midst of temptation, and if I 
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were not by, could I be sure you would come forth 
unscathed ? " 

" Could you be sure of anybody ? " she whispered. 

" Yes, for temptation is relative ; tliere arc some 
people for whom it hardly exists. But you are not one 
of them, and it is just for that that I love you. I never 
could be quite sure what you would do ; there would be 
always something to control and conquer in you. You 
are not most men's ideal, dear heart, but you are mine ; 
and I will keep you safe in the place where you are set." 

"I know," she said, "I know you will." 

All the laughing mirth was gone from her face now ; 
its usual inscrutable expression covered it again, mingled 
with a touch of meditative sadness. She turned away 
from her husband, and went slowly out of the hall and 
up the staircase. Passing along the corridor above, she 
could see through the little inside windows into the hall 
below. , Paul, standing by the fireplace, was just beneath 
her, and so was hidden from her view ; but the lamp- 
light, and the leaping, varying light of the fire, fell upon 
the large organ, mute and closed. Its pipes rose up high, 
to the level of her gaze ; she looked across at them ' 
with a curious feeling in her heart ; they were to her 
like live things, prisoned in a silence that was allied 
with death. 

But she looked at them only for a very little while ; 
very soon she passed on to the end of the corridor and 
entered her room. It was large and square, with one 
window looking out to the front and another to the side 
of the hovise. Just now it was dark, and the two win- 
dows showed spaces of heavy, fleeting clouds. Rhoda 
found matches and lighted a candle. She put it on the 
dressing table, and stood before the mirror, looking at 
the reflection of her face, illumined by the flickering 
upward light. 
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" Paul is right," she said to herself ; " I am weak. 
But he is strong, as lie said, and the grace of God — 
surely it is strong ; I shall be safe. And, besides, it is 
all over." 

She turned away from the mirror and crossed the 
room ; she put her hand into her pocket to find the key 
of the locked drawer in which she kept the money that 
Paul had induced her grandfather to give up to her. 
She found the key, and something else with it — the 
pencil-case belonging to Anthony Dexter. She had for- 
gotten that it was there. When she saw it she let it 
fall upon the floors and stood a few paces away from it, 
looking at it with a kind of fear. 

" I ouglit to send it to him," she thought. "Yet how? 
And I have forgotten the name of the street he lives in." 

She seemed to hear a sound far off in the house, a 
footstep on the stairs. She went forward quickly and 
picked up the pencil-case ; then, unlocking a drawer in 
the wardrobe, she laid it far back out of sight, behind 
the little heap of gold that Paul had given her. The 
sound on the staircase died away again ; nobody 
came near the room. Rhoda went over to one of the 
windows, still uncurtained, and stood looking out at the 
dark, gloomy sky. 



CHAPTER III. 

Each hath his fortune in bis brest. 

Spenser. 

The winter drew on. At Heather Den old Boniface 
Wichelow, crouching over the fire that brought him a 
shilling every day, found the long, lonely evenings full 
of dreariness. He missed the companionship he had 
been used to for so many years; he missed all that 
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Rboda had done for him, and her help in the manage- 
ment of the farm; and he suffered also a more positive 
trouble, the discomfort of an unquiet spirit when it is 
left alone with itself. 

It was very cold at Heather Den; the winds blew 
over and about the house with all the force gathered in 
an unchecked rush across the heath ; the frost froze the 
pipes on the outside walls, and entered the rooms and 
turned the water in the ewers into ice. Sally shivered 
in her bed at night, and cursed — though the curse 
remained unformulated in her heart — her master's 
"closeness." Old Wichelow shivered, too, but with 
the inward satisfaction that by the shaking of his wora 
old frame he was saving wood and coals. 

At Fanelands Hall the cold was less intense: the 
wind strove angrily in the woods, crying out with 
moaning voice against the trees that checked its course ; 
yet the trees stood bravely, like a guard around tlie 
house, and gave it partial shelter; and when the still 
frost came, it could not force its way through the thick 
old walls and bite into the rooms, as it did in the lonely, 
unprotected house upon the heath. And at Fanelands 
big fires were always blazing; in Rhoda's bedroom, 
with its windows facing north and west; in her sitting- 
room downstairs, where the firelight, dancing and glow- 
ing on the white-panelled walls, made winter seem a 
joyful and lovely thing; in the great wide fireplace in 
the hall, where the sparks rushed up in streams from 
the logs, and the light of the flames fell upon and 
mocked the organ's dark, mute bulk. Often Rhoda, 
sitting alone beside the hearth, waiting for Paul to 
come in from his day's shooting, with no light but the ^ 
firelight to battle with the early winter darkness, looked 
at the organ with half-curious, half -fearful eyes, and 
wondered if it would ever speak again ; for Paul had 
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not touched it since his marriage, and it stood in silence 
and neglect. Sometimes, looking round from the ruddy- 
brightness of the fire into the moving lights and shades 
that hung about the pipes and the frame, she almost 
seemed to see the face of the musician who had given it 
a brief, wild space of life; and once she rose up and 
moved a few steps across the hall, with the feeling 
strong upon her that if she uncovered the keys, some- 
how the notes would be pressed down and the pipes 
would breathe forth sound. 

She lived softly now compared with her foimer rough, 
hard life at Heather Den. There were not many ser- 
vants at Fanelands, but enough to let her live at ease, 
and Paul Garnet liked to give his wife as many luxuries 
as his straitened means could afford; she wore more 
costly and beautiful clothes than she had ever seen 
before; there was a refinement and grace in her sur- 
roundings which were new to her. She enjoyed the 
novelty; the sensuous part of her grasped eagerly at the 
gratification of those desires, the existence of which in 
her own nature she had not hitherto suspected. It was 
pleasant to sit in a room where at every turn her eyes 
rested on something that pleased them; it was even 
more pleasant to exchange the short, scanty frocks of 
her girlhood for gowns of soft texture and skilful make, 
that made her seem to herself, when she looked at her 
likeness in the glass, like some beautiful creature whom 
she had never known truly till now, familiar yet 
strange. Yet, as the days went by, time began to lie 
heavy on her hands, and she longed sometimes for her old 
rough life at the farm, free in the midst of bondage, 
full of interest, though narrow and hard. Almost every 
day she went up to Heather Den to see her grandfather 
and take him the shilling, the getting of which came to 
be the chief enjoyment of his life; and often she would 
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go into the faimyard and through the fields, talking to 
the hard-working men and women amongst whom the 
greater number of her days had been passed. 

"It's harder than ever now you be gone," old Micah 
Yates said to her one day. *'It do be like the song 
says: 

*' Sorrow and toil, and neither let nor stay." 

"I am sorry, Micah," she answered; "and all the 
more because I cannot come back." 

"For sure not, ma'am. When a woman takes a man, 
by her man she must bide, let come what will in the 
way." The old man paused in his digging, and rest- 
ing one hand on his spade, raised the other to his head, 
and slowly scratched it. "And besides," he said, "you 
never could come back — not to what you was — not if it 
was ever so." 

"Why not?" Rhoda spoke almost sharply; there 
was something in the old man's words and voice that 
gave her a sense of being shut out of the world she 
knew best. 

"You're different," said Micah, "and none goes back 
to what they was, when once they is what they wasn't. 
You're different dressed, for one thing; you're like the 
ladies I used to see when I was young enough to go to 
Brey bridge of a market day." 

"Clothes don't alter me," Rhoda said. 

The old man shook his head. "It's as it should be," 
he said. "We alius knew it, all of us, that you was a 
lady and above the likes of we — as I hope we behaved 
to show it in a proper way ; a born lady, the same as in 
the singing, fit to teach and us to learn." 

"When the days get long, I will come and sing 
again," Rhoda said. 

"It's a comfort, for sure," said Micah, "and I don't 
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speak alone when I say it. You was alius a soit of 
angel to ns; we all looked up to you — and does still, 
though being raised higher gives us further to look." 

"A sort of angel!" The words rang in Rhoda's ears 
as she took her way home through the woods. She had 
been used to feel sometimes, in these old days at the 
farm, that as life went on she might rise aboqe the trials 
and temptations of the world as she knew it then, and 
become, not an angel, indeed, but a veritable servant of 
the Lord, leading a life according to the teachings of 
Jeremy Taylor and Henry Law. But Paul had told her 
that she would sin easily, and that goodness was far 
away from her; and she knew now that in what had 
formerly been her great spiritual outlet, in the music 
which had seemed to raise and purify her, there lurked 
a spirit of evil, which had already shown itself in temp- 
tation. What would become of her? As she entered 
Fanelands she heard the report of Paul's gun in the 
covert below the house. She took heart; with Paul she 
was safe, and the great temptation lay behind her. 

That evening Rhoda did not glance back at the organ 
as she waited in the hall for her husband to come in. 



CHAPTER IV. 

When all sins grow old, covetousness is young. 

George Herbert. 

It was Christmas Day. In the room at Heather Den 
old Boniface Wichelow sat huddled over the fire; he 
had had his Christmas dinner — a lean hen which had 
ceased to lay — and he now sat down to digest it, and to 
enjoy the one luxury which he allowed himself on 
occasions of unusual festivity, a pipe. 

It was a still, frosty day, with a wintry sun shining 
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cold on the bare heath and the brown branches of the 
woods. Everything was very quiet, for Sally had gone 
to dine and spend the afternoon with friends in the 
village below, and there was no sound in the bare, cold 
house but the faint ticking of the kitchen clock and the 
crackling of the wood on the hearth. 

Old Wichelow smoked slowly, lengthening out the en- 
joyment as far as possible, and getting the utmost that 
was to be out of every whiff; but at length the pipe 
went out. He drew and drew but there was nothing 
more to burn in it, and at last, with a sigh, he got up 
and put it back in its place on the mantelpiece. 

When he had done this he stood for several minutes 
looking into the fire, glancing round the room, out of 
the window, and back at the fire again. After a while 
he went into the passage and lifted the bar across the 
outer door; he entered the kitchen and saw that the 
back door was locked and the windows both securely 
fastened ; then he returned t6 the room. He went over 
to the windows and drew the curtains across them, leav- 
ing in each window a small uncovered space, sufficient 
to let a scanty stream of light enter the room, but not 
wide enough to allow anyone outside to see in. Having 
satisfied himself that he could not be bverlooked, he 
walked slowly across the floor to the opposite wall, 
stopping now and again to listen for sounds that never 
broke the stillness, and at last he drew the red curtain 
aside and entered the room that had been Rhoda's. 

Here, too, his first care was to screen the window; 
then he shut the door; and then he went over to the 
corner where Rhoda's table had formerly stood. There 
was a loose stone in the flooring; it was easily detached, 
but it was heavy, and the old man struggled with it for 
a minute or two before he could lift it from its place. 
Beneath it was a hole hollowed out in the earth, damp 
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and irregularly shaped ; in the hole was an old tobacco- 
pouch and many little packets of varying size, wrapped 
in paper that was mildewed and rotten; a worm 
wriggled in and out amongst the packets and slid against 
the old man's hand as he put it cautiously into the hole. 
He drew out all the contents one by one, first the paper 
packets, and at the last the old pouch; he spread his 
handkerchief on the floor and put everything into it. 
Then he replaced the stone, and, carrying the loaded 
handkerchief carefully with both hands, returned to the 
room. 

He placed his burden on the settle and left it there a 
minute while he went across to one of the windows and 
looked out. There was no sign of life visible on the 
broad heath; no moving thing broke the expanse of 
loneliness; old Wichelow replaced the curtain and 
returned to the settle. Then he knelt down and wor- 
shipped; with the full undivided worship which a man 
gives only when the god of his devotions is a reality to 
him, and not a tradition. 

Boniface Wichelow's god was money; he served it 
faithfully; when he had an opportunity of coming into 
the presence of his deity, of entering into communion 
with it, his heart grew warm with fervour. 

Kneeling before the settle, he undid the packets one 
by one; the paper tore away in many of them and let 
the sovereigns roll out before ho could unfold it. In 
little heaps of varying height he ranged them side by 
side along the seat; last of all ho opened the tobacco- 
pouch and took out a roll of banknotes, yellow and 
slightly damp, but protected from positive harm by 
their india-rubber covering. 

He counted them all, the notes first, and then the 
little piles of gold, slowly, his fingers touching them 
with a lingering touch that showed they loved their 
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task. When each sovereign had passed separately 
through his hands, he began to brighten them, rub- 
bing thera against the sleeve of his coat to remove the 
film of damp that had dimmed their surface. 

*'Still, it doesn't hurt them," he muttered. "It's the 
only thing the damp can't touch, is gold. The notes — 
well " 

He took the notes and spread thera one by one on the 
extreme edge of the circle of firelight; he felt them 
every now and again with his hand to see if the damp 
were drawn out of them ; he watched the sparks anx- 
iously, lest one should chance to find its way so far from 
the hearth. 

Kneeling thus in the half-darkness that covered most 
of the room, his clean-cut, eager old face catching the 
moving light of the fire, the moments, as they passed 
silently by, held each for him a curious, half-fearful 
delight, the keenness of his pleasure being held in check 
by a latent terror, lest by some untoward and unlooked- 
for chance his solitude should be broken in upon. 

By and by he collected the notes together again and 
laid them carefully on the settle ; then he took from one 
of the drawers of the dresser a sheet of newspaper, and, 
returning to his first place, kneeled down once more and 
began to tear the paper into many pieces, and to wrap 
up the sovereigns anew. He forgot his surroundings 
as he became more and more absorbed in counting and 
arranging his wealth ; he forgot his fear of interruption ; 
he forgot everything but himself and his god. There 
were words running in his mind that he had heard or 
read somewhere — he did not remember nor consider 
where or when: "Where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal." Those were the words; he chuckled to himself 
as he said them again and again, thinking of that hole 
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in the ground where moth and rust could do but little 
harm, and which thieves would never discover. The 
words took a sort of rhythm as they repeated them- 
selves; he began to count the sovereigns to its flow, a 
sovereign to each word: *' Where — neither — moth — 
nor — rust — doth — corrupt — and — where — thieves " 

In the midst of the silence, broken only by the whis- 
pering, pausing voice, came a loud, sudden sound, a 
knocking at the outer door. The old man started, and 
a look of confused terror destroyed the rapt delight 
that had possessed his face. Still kneeling, his head 
half turned toward the door, his hands stretched out 
over the settle as though to cover and protect the 
treasure that lay there, the light of the fire, burnt low 
now, shining faintly on his pallid, frightened face, he 
listened anxiously, making no sound or movement. 

The knocking was repeated, and again repeated, and 
then went on in a long, continuous rapping. After a 
minute the old man's power of thought came back to 
him; quickly, and with hands that trembled, he took a 
flat basket that lay in the chimney-corner and swept 
into it all the sovereigns, loose or in packets, the paper, 
new and old, and the tobacco-pouch with the notes. 
With a shambling run he made his way to the dresser, 
opened a drawer, and emptied the contents of the basket 
into it. The sovereigns clinked and rang as they fell, 
and tie sound was terrible to him. He covered them 
with a sheet or two of paper; then he closed the drawer, 
and went back to the fireside. 

He slipped off his shoes, and in his stocking feet 
went noiselessly along the passage to the outer door. 
He stood a few paces away from the little grating, and 
looked through ; he could see a portion of a man's cap, 
and he knew the cap. The knocking became louder. 
The old man waited for half a minute, hesitating; then 
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he hurried back to the room again, and put on his shoes; 
and in the same moment that he glanced round him and 
gave a quick, anxious look toward the dresser, came a 
tapping on the window-panes. 

Boniface crossed over to the window, and drew aside 
the curtain. He saw, as he expected to see, the face of 
Paul Garnet looking in upon him; but he gave a little 
start as though he were surprised, and, nodding his 
head with a trembling, deprecating smile, signed to 
Paul to go to the door. He hurried across the room, 
and, as quickly as his strength would allow him, 
unfastened the bolts and let down the bar. 

"What the devil's the matter?" said Paul Garnet. 

Boniface rubbed his eyes. 

"I had fallen asleep," he said. *'I did not expect 
anyone ; and Sally being out and the place so quiet — 
I hope you have not been here long?" 

"I don't know what you call long. I have stood here 
for fifteen infernal minutes!" 

Paul spoke calmly, almost carelessly, but his face was 
ugly with anger. Old Wichelow followed him silently 
into the room. Paul went over to the window that was 
still darkened, and drew the curtain aside, thus letting 
into the room all the light remaining to the short 
day. Boniface Wichelow took a log from a pile of 
wood in the chimney-corner and laid it on the sunken 
fire. 

**Come and warm yourself," he said; "you must be 
cold if you waited so long. The fire got low while I 
was asleep, but it will soon burn up — very soon." 

Paul Garnet came over to the fireside. 

"I expected to find Rhoda here," he said. 

"She has not been here; I am sure she has not. I 
have heard nothing — nothing, all the afternoon." 

"She started to come here half an hour before I did." 
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"She has not been — cannot have been; if she had, I 
should have — awaked." 

Paul Garnet sat down in the chimney-corner and 
looked across at old Boniface as he knelt before the fire, 
blowing it with the bellows, gently, so as not to make 
the flames too fierce. 

"What devilry have you been up to?" he asked. 

"None." The air came from the bellows with such 
force that the flames rose high with a crackling sound. 
"By Jehovah! none." 

"What have you been doing?" 

"I have told you." Boniface laid down the bellows, 
and retreated to his usual place on the settle. "I was 
asleep." 

"Likely." 

"And why not?" The old man, his face shaded by 
the settle's high back, looked across the blazing logs at 
the dark face on which the firelight cast a ruddy glow. 
"Holidays don't come often," he said; "and when 
you're as old as I am, you'll find perhaps a quiet nap's 
as great a treat as you can have." 

"Shall I draw the curtains, do you think, and bar the 
door before I begin?" 

"I think you will, if you sleep as sound as I do." 
Something like a smile flitted across old Wichelow's 
frightened, malicious face; then he added, "It's a 
lonely place up here, to live all alone. Who's to know 
who might come prying at the windows, or stealing in 
at the door?" 

"Yes, there are thieves everywhere," said Paul — 
"everywhere, that is to say, where there's anything to 
steal." 

"I keep no money in the house," said Boniface 
quickly, ."nothing but just enough to pay the little 
odds and ends. But there are some would murder you 
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for the sake of the few shillings you might have in 
your pocket.'* 

"Yes," said Paul; "there are people, I know, who 
would kill, or help to kill, for the sake of a very little 
gain." 

There was a pause. 

"Do you know any such?" Paul asked. 

"No, I never — I have lived so much out of the world, 
as you know; I have never known — seen " 

The voice died away into silence. 

"Come here," said Paul Garnet. 

"I will not come," the old man breathed. 

"You shall, though." Paul's voice took on a great 
and pitiless scorn. "Do you think I don't know," he 
said, "that Rhoda's mother owed her death to you?" 

"She did not; it is not true. She pined away bit by 
bit. Am I almighty that I could have saved her? By 
Jehovah! I was not near her the night she died." 

The old man's eyes, screwed up under quivering lids, 
were full of mingled malignity and terror as he looked 
from his shadowed seat at the face in the chimney- 
corner. 

"Come here," said Paul again. 

"I will not come," Boniface repeated; but he rose 
from his seat and came with dragging steps a few paces 
toward the fire. 

Paul rose too; he stretched up and took a candle from 
the mantelpiece, thrust it into the flames, and then held 
it, lighted, close to the old man's face. 

"Did you stint her," he said, "in the things she ought 
to have had? Did you give her half -quantities for 
whole ones? Did you grudge her firing, so that the 
cold nipped and starved her? I know you did, but you 
must answer me." The old man's face, malicious and 
obstinate, quivered visibly, but he did not speak. 
9 
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*' Answer," said Paul, **or I will ask you no more till 
Rhoda comes. Am I right?" 

Boniface Wichelow's pursed-up mouth relaxed, 

**Ay," he said. 

**When Rhoda was taken ill," Paul went on, **and 
could not go to her mother's room, did you screw and 
stint still more, knowing that there was nobody to mark 
or check you?" 

Again the wrinkled face quivered, and the old trem- 
bling voice gave the same answer as before. 

«*Ay," it said. 

**Did you, on the night on which she died, leave 
her with no fire to temper the fierceness of the 
cold?" 

*'I did not know the frost would be so strong," the 
old man cried. "I was warm, quite warm. How could 
I know by the morning she would be dead?" 

*'Did you leave her with no fire?" asked Paul again. 

The answer came as before : 

**Ay." 

**And it killed her." 

*'No, it did not — it could not; and, besides, it was 
not my fault. I did not dream, could not tell. Why 
should you say it is my fault? How can you tell what 
I did? and why?^' 

"I know you," Paul answered. **I knew you then, 
and I knew what you would be likely to do. When I 
came that morning, and went into the room where she 
lay, I knew just what had happened and why. You 
knew at the time that I knew: all these years you have 
known it." 

The old man repeated Paul's words: 

"All these years." 

*'For which cause you have hated me," said Paul. 

For a little while old Boniface did not answer; then 
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he cast a furtive glance at his questioner's face, and 
said again: 

Paul threw the candle into the fire; the flames 
swallowed it eagerly, rising high about the logs. Old 
Wichelow gave a lurch forward, his hands outstretched 
as though to save it from the blaze. 

*'Never mind," Paul said; *'it has been well paid for 
out of what you kept back from your son's wife." 

He sat down again. The still cold outside had grown 
harder and blacker; the frosty red had faded from the 
sky, and left it a dull cold gray; the room was almost 
dark. 

*'It was none of my business," Paul said presently, 
**and the woman was an ailing, miserable creature, who 
must have died soon in any case; but I could have made 
it awkward for you if I had liked." 

"I almost wonder," old Wichelow's high, unsteady 
voice answered back out of the darkness, "that you did 
not like." 

**I meant to marry Rhoda," said Paul, "and I did 
not care to set all the country-side gossiping over her 
relations. Did you think it was out of regard for 
you?" 

A step sounded in the passage, and in a minute the 
door of the room opened, and Rhoda came in. 

"Are you there, grandfather?" she said. "It is so 
dark I cannot see." 

"I am here," answered Boniface, "and Paulishere." 

"Where have you been?" asked Paul, coming out of 
the chimney-corner. " What has kept you?" 

"I went in to see old Micah, and he said that Molly 
Burns was ill and wanted to see me. Have you been 
waiting long?" 

"Some time," Paul answered, "but it has passed 
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quickly. Tour grandfather and I have had an interest- 
ing conversation, although, as it appears, I disturbed 
hira, awoke him from a very deep sleep." 

"I had gone to sleep, Rhody," said the old man 
hurriedly. **I did not think you would come to-day. 
You told me that Paul's friends from the other side of 
Breybridge were to drive over to see you." 

"They wrote to say they could not come," Rhoda 
answered, "so I thought I would come and see if you 
had a good fire, and Paul said he would bring me 
home." 

"The fire is good — very good. You can see how 
many logs there are, and how it blazes." 

"Candle grease makes a fine blaze," said Paul. 
"The fire was poor till I mended it. Come, Rhoda, we 
should be going home; the cold is getting more bitter 
every minute. It will be almost as cold a night as the 
night your mother died." 

"Why do you speak of that, Paul?" Rhoda asked, a 
tremor in her voice. 

"Your grandfather and I have been grieving over her 
death. Are you ready?" 

"Yes; in a minute." Rhoda drew her grandfather 
aside. "Here are the shillings," she said, "from Tues- 
day till to-day." 

Paul Garnet's sharp ears caught the words. 

"What shillings? What are you giving him, 
Rhoda?" 

"Do not tell him," the old man whispered, clutching 
the girl's arm. 

"You are giving him money," said Paul. 

"I am giving him nothing that 1 have not the right 
to give," Rhoda answered. 

"He shall have no more money — least of all yours." 

Rhoda did not speak. 
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**Come here," said Paul. He was standing in the 
light of the fire. "Come here, my wife, where I can 
see you." 

Rhoda went forward, and stood where the light of 
the flames showed her face plainly. 

"Do you intend to obey me?" Paul asked. 

"I am not sure." Rhoda waited a moment, and then 
added: "It depends." 

"On what?" 

"On your commands." 

"And yet," he said, "you must do my will." 

"Quite certainly?" 

There was a smile in her eyes, though her voice was 
grave. 

"Quite certainly." 

"Then let your will be mine," she said, the smile 
spreading over all her face. 

Paul shook his head. 

"Not in this thing." 

She looked at him, and as she looked, gradually the 
smile died away. 

"I will obey you," she said. 

"What is this money?" he asked. 

"Come out into the passage," said Rhoda. "I do 
not like to see your eyes." 

Paul answered her by leading the way out of the 
room, and she followed him. In the darkness she stood 
by his side, and said : 

"It is only that I give him a shilling for every day 
that he will keep a good fire burning. He would save 
the firing and starve himself now I am not here, and I 
do not like the thought of him sitting in the cold 
alone." 

"In other words, you give him back, bit by bit, the 
money he had robbed you of. And to keep him warm !" 
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Paul laughed. *'Wait here a miuute," be said, "and I 
will put this right." 

He went back into the room. Old Wichelow still 
stood in the dark corner, holding tightly clasped in his 
band the shillings that Rhoda had given him. 

**My wife gives you no money," Paul said. "That 
you know now and for always. If you take so much as 
a penny from her again, you shall repeat to me, and she 
shall stand by and hear it, the tale that you told me this 
afternoon." 

"No, no; don't tell Rhodyl" 

"You understand me?" 

"Ay." 

Paul went out into the passage again. 

"Rhoda!' he called. 

There was no answer. Rhoda had gone. 



CHAPTER V. 

Could I only stand 
Between gray moor and gray sky 
Where the wind and plovers cry, 

And no man is at hand. 
And feel the free wind blow 
On my rain-wet face, and know 

I am free — not yours — ^but my own. 

Free — and alone I 

E. Nesbit. 

When Paul went back into the room, Rhoda moved 
down the passage to the outer door and opened it. The 
passage was very dark, and the darkness seemed 
weighted with Paul's scorn and anger; she longed to 
get away from it. 

Outside it was almost light, for the snow that covered 
the heath caught and held the last gleams of daylight; 
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the frosty sky was strewn with trembling stars; a 
crescent moon was rising over the woods. 

The air was very still and very cold, the young night 
held a calm purity that was in sweet contrast with 
Paul's dark wrath and old Wichelow's tremulous greed; 
and a sudden longing came upon Rhoda to escape from 
the unquiet darkness within the house, and to flee out 
alone into the dim white peace of the heath and the 
woods. 

She yielded to the longing ; she drew the door gently 
to behind her, and went forth with swift steps across 
the rough, frozen ground and in amongst the trees. She 
did not wait to consider whether Paul would be angry 
with her for her flight ; the desire to be alone with her- 
self, to be free from the influence of any spirit but her 
own, was so strongly upon her that it overpowered all 
other feelings; and she went on quickly, almost run- 
ning, the keen air and her own impulse toward flight 
alike exciting her to rapid motion. 

But after a while the gaunt trees, holding their bare 
white arms above her head, calmed her mood; their 
stillness was in reproachful contrast with her unrest, 
and worked upon her bit by bit, till, hardly knowing 
why, she slackened her pace, and at last stood still. 

It was perfectly silent, with the clear silence of frost, 
upon which any slightest sound breaks with keen pre- 
cision; the sky was growing darker, the stars brighter; 
through the network of bare white twigs and boughs 
Rhoda could see the shining space undimmed by any 
cloud : and it seemed to her that the beauty of holiness 
was vivid in the glistening sky, and covered' the quiet 
trees, and possessed the calm air. Her old longing 
after a higher, finer life awoke once more within her; 
the strength of it annulled for the time all the subtler 
instincts and tendencies of her many-sided nature * once 
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more her girlish ideal of saintliness seemed a reality, 
the attainment of it possible'. And the ideal music that 
she had dreamed of before she had known Anthony- 
Dexter, that held heights and no depths, that had 
remained faint and undefined in her imagination, 
became possible too: it seemed to her that the stars 
sang it above her, that the trees held it prisoned, that 
the keen air was full of it. If she could but hear the 
notes! She felt sure that the music was about her as 
she stood. If only her ears could be opened to the 
sound of it the memory of the sound would stay with 
her, she knew, all through her life, and become a shield, 
invisible but strong, between her and evil. 

She waited : the silence was so beautiful in the grow- 
ing darkness ; the darkness, with the stars looking down 
upon it, was so beautiful in the silence: the music per- 
haps would breathe through the stillness at last. 

Then, far off, she heard the sound of footsteps; it 
grew more distinct, and she knew the tread, and that 
Paul was coming toward her. For the first time in her 
life she shrank from the influence of his presence; the 
strength she had trusted in so far had some hardness in 
it to-night; the look in his eyes when he had com- 
manded her obedience was still present to her mind, 
and impelled her anew to flight. For a moment she 
hesitated, then moved on quickly, in and out amongst the 
trees, her blood tingling, her spirits rising with the 
rapid motion through the frosty air. But all at once 
her flight came to an end ; a root that twisted across the 
path, and rose here and there above the ground, caught 
her foot and caused her to trip; she stumbled forward, 
and her head came with strong force against the trunk 
of a tree. The blow stunned her, and she fell helpless, 
the sky and the woods and the sense of pursuit fading 
in one moment into a blank darkness. 
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Paul Garnet came striding through the woods. He 
did not look up at the splendid sky, or pause to observe 
the naked patient trees, or take any delight in the pure 
cold air. He was half angry with Rhoda, half pleased 
that she had in a cei*tain sense defied him; placid, 
implicit obedience he did not desire; he liked to compel 
his wife's submission, not caring for victory without a 
sense of contest. He began to think as he went along 
that she could not have taken the path to Fanelands; 
he was nearly through the wood, arid he had not over- 
taken her. Then, all at once, his quick eyes saw some- 
thing dark lying on the white ground at the side of the 
path some yards ahead of him. He started forward, 
and reaching it, kneeled down in the frozen snow. 

**Rhoda!" he said, "Rhoda!" 

There was no answer. He could not see distinctly 
the pale face with the closed eyes and parted lips ; the 
one hand lying outside the folds of the cloak was icy 
cold. For an instant Paul thought that she was dead, 
and the thought gripped his heart with a passion of 
terror, making him sway and tremble as he knelt; then 
he raised her in his arms, and holding her tightly to 
him, set out toward Fanelands Hall. 

He walked quickly; he was strong and big, and the 
fear and pain within him made Rhoda's weight seem as 
nothing in his arms. She could not be dead ; it could 
not be that she had passed away from him; yet the 
dread was constant in his heart, and his face was white 
and drawn with fear. On the borders of the wood, in 
the space between the gardens and trees, Rhoda's head 
stirred slightly, and a little moan came from her lips. 
Paul stopped and bent his head. 

*'Rhoda!" he said again, **can you hear me, Rhoda?" 

"Where am I?" she said. 

"You are with me, quite safe. We are almost home. " 
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She did not speak again, and he hurried on. He 
reached the side-door and, passing along the passage 
into the hall, laid her on the sofa by the fire. Then he 
saw that her forehead was bruised, and that above the 
left temple there was a little cut from which the blood 
oozed slowly; her eyes were open now. 

"What is it?" said Paul; *« what happened?" 

"I fell — against a tree; I remember now. It must 
have stunned me." 

Paul rang the bell, and sent the servants hunting all 
over the house for different remedies; then he came 
back to the sofa and kneeled down beside it. His eyes 
had a hungry look ; his face was still pale and drawn. 

*'I thought you were dead," he said in a whisper. 

Rhoda smiled. 

**Would you have been sorry?" 

He bent over her and covered her with fierce kisses. 

"I should have cursed God and died," he said, '4f 
He had dared to take you from me." 

"Ah, Paul!" she said; "take care." 

"Of what?" 

"Of His anger — if He should mark your words " 

Paul laughed. 

"You are still here. I care for nothing else." 

All the evening he kept her lying on the sofa. He 
brought her her supper with his own hands, and watched 
her while she ate it, standing with his back to the huge 
fire, his dark eyes fixed upon her face. 

"Don't you think," said Rhoda, half laughing, and 
passing her hand across her brow, "that you had better 
go away for a time — till my face comes back to the face 
you know?" 

"How do I know I should find you here when I came 
back?" 

"Why not?" she asked. 
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"I left you for two minutes this evening," he said, 
*'and when I came back, you were gone. I called to 
you, and there was nothing but darkness." 

Rhoda said nothing. 

''Why did you go?" Paul asked. 

''I hardly know ; and yet — yes, I will tell you. Your 
eyes were almost cruel when you spoke to me, and while 
I waited alone, the darkness seemed filled with the 
power of your will. I wanted to get away from it, to 
be by myself; and outside it seemed all peace and 
freedom." 

Paul came close to her, and once more kneeled down 
by her side. 

''I told you," he said, ''that when we were always 
together, you and I, we should come to have but one 
mind, one will." 

"Yes," she said in a low voice, "but must that mind, 
that will, be always yours?" 

Paul laughed. 

"Nay," he said; "by and by, as our life goes on and 
we grow in our thoughts closer and closer together, we 
shall not care or know whose the will may be." 

"My will has no power to influence yours," she said. 

He answered her with a sort of a cry. 

"You do not know." 

"Have I any power?" 

She smiled with something both of pleasure and sad- 
ness in her eyes. 

"When I saw you lying there to-night " 

Paul paused and drew in his breath. 

"Surely I love you, Paul," she said. 

There was a question in her voice. 

"If you did not," he answered, "I almost think I 
could kill you. And yet," he went on after a pause, 
"how can I tell whether you love me; or whether, if 
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you did not love me, I should have strength to cut you 
off altogether and forever from my life? Your face is 
a mystery and a charm. Can I be sure that I read it 
aright, or that if it deceives me I could withstand its 
charm? No, I cannot; I can be sure of nothing with 
which you have to do." 

**Yet you were hard with me this evening. Your 
will was more to you than my desire." 

*'Can I dare to let you go free?" Paul said, "to let 
you escape from my will? No, I must keep and hold 
you for my own. If once you should go forth, I 

doubt I cannot tell if you would ever return, 

submit to me again." 

''I am not likely to go forth." 

Paul's eyes grew stern again, and his voice took on 
its ordinary tone as he answered her: 

«*You shall not." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Yet to be loved makes not to love again. 

Tennyson. 

In the new year Paul and Rhoda were much together. 
There were not many neighbours near Fanelands Hall; 
none who lived quite close; and the husband and wife 
saw very little of any world but their own. In Feb- 
ruary, when the days began to lengthen, they spent 
much of their time in rambles through the fine country 
that stretched for miles on every side of. their home. 
Beyond the wide heath the character of the country 
changed: the desolate wildness of it disappeared, and it 
became soft and rich, with shady lanes winding between 
the sheltered fields and up and down the gentle slopes. 
Rhoda had never before been more than a mile or two 
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away from Heather Den, and the thick hedges, the well- 
to-do villages, the snug homesteads, were all new to 
her. 

'*If I had been born and had grown up here," she 
said one day to Paul as they were passing through a 
little village, clustered about an ivy -covered church, 
"instead of at Heather Den, I should have been quite 
different from what I am now." 

"How?" 

"I should have been better, and — sleepier." 

"I prefer the mould of Heather Den," said Paul. 

"I know you do; but you are wrong." 

"How?" he asked again. 

"H I had been better than I am, why, of course" — 
she paused, and ended with a laugh — "of course I 
should have been better than I am." 

"I doubt it," he said. 

"Have you no hope of me?" 

"All hope; but the bad and the good is in you, not 
in where you chance to live." 

"But the things that happen to one," she said, 
"that is what makes the difference; and if I had lived 
here " 

She hesitated and stopped speaking. 

"The things that happen to one depend quite as much 
upon one's nature, as one's nature depends upon the 
things that happen to one." 

"Do you think so, realty?" 

"I know it." 

Rhoda thought for a minute. 

"Perhaps it is true," she said. 

There was a short space of silence. 

"Why do you never try to play the organ now?" 
asked Paul abruptly. 

"I dare not 1" 
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The words were said involuDtarily, almost before 
Kboda knew that she had spoken. 

''You need not be afraid." Paul laughed a curious 
laugh, and turned his eyes upon her. ''You mean, of 
course, that you fear you would never attain perfec- 
tion?" 

She hesitated. 

"No. I mean," she answered, "that music does not 
belong to my life*; and it is not wise to bring into one's 
life things that have nothing to do with it."" 

"But music," he said, f is a great part of your life." 

"Of my nature," she answered, "it is a part; of mj 
life, no." 

"Why thwart your nature by putting it in oppo- 
sition to your life?" 

"You said just now that one's nature is responsible 
for the things that happen to one. I almost think it is 
so. Then has one any choice but to hold one's nature 
fast, and see that it works no harm upon one's life?" 

"Yet there was a time," Paul said, still looking into 
her face, "in which through music you saw what you 
thought was heaven." 

"Did I tell you that?" she said quickly. 

"No; but I knew." 

"How could you know?" 

"You never spoke to me about your music," Paul 
said; "you never let me come^into the room in which, 
in a sense, you lived with it alone; but I knew how 
large a part of you it was." 

"You never said — spoke of it," Rhoda breathed. 

"No. Why should I? I thought I would wait until 
you were my wife." 

She was silent, thinking of a time when it had seemed 
as if she might never be his wife. He almost seemed to 
read her thoughts. 
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"Your lodger," he said presently, "showed you a 
strange music that was as new to your imagination as 
to your ears." 

She glanced at him with startled eyes, but he kept 
his face turned away from her, looking straight ahead 
along the road. 

"It stirred in you feelings that you did not under- 
stand," Paul went on; "it revealed to you paits of 
yourself that you had not known or suspected." 

"It is true," Rhoda said, but in so low a voice that 
he could not catch her words. 

He walked on for a few paces, then he turned to her. 

"Did you think I did not know?" he asked suddenly. 

"Know what?" she said in the same low voice; but 
Paul, looking at her, saw the movement of her lips and 
answered her words. 

"That the man, with his strange music, had gained a 
sort of influence over you; that the things he played 
affected you in a way that was new to you ; that in the 
beginning you thought all the power lay in the music; 
and that afterward you began to think some of it was 
due to the man? Did you think I didn't know?" 

There was a quiver in Paul's voice. He stopped 
short and faced his wife; and she, too, stopped; and 
they stood and looked at one another. 

"I knew," said Rhoda at last, "that you knew, must 
see, that day in the hall at Fanelands, that the music — 
some of the music — told upon me in a way that made 
me forget the things about me. It was new to me and 
it stirred me strangely; and being new, and I unused 

to Now it would be different; by and by, if I 

heard it often, or if I had known it all my life " 

A great scorn sprang up in Paul's eyes. 

"Do you think I was afraid?" he said — "am afraid 
now? I am not afraid." He waited a moment. 
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"Which was the stronger," he asked, '*the musician 
with his music, or I?" 

"You." 

"If I had left you to him then," Paul went on, "if I 
had let you go, you would have come to think you 
loved him." 

She looked at him with a look he could not read ; she 
did not speak. 

"Now," he said, "you must, you shall love W2e." 

"I know." 

"You belong to me." 

"Yes." 

He stood with his eyes upon her face. 

"Why don't you speak to me?" he said suddenly. 

"I have spoken." 

Rhoda's voice sounded monotonous and cold. 

"Why don't you say you love me?" he asked; "or 
that you don't," he added, with a bitter laugh, "if that 
be so?" 

She answered him very gently. 

"I thought you knew." 

The harsh voice in which he had spoken grew sud- 
denly soft and pleading; he grasped her hands and held 
them tightly. 

"Say it," he said. "Tell me, if it be so, that you 
love me." 

"Surely I love you," she answered. "As far back as 
I remember, you have been the centre of my life ; and 
it must — I know it will be so always.'* 

"Yes," he said, "I am sure, I know it will be so." 

Then he dropped her hands and walked on; and they 
went down the road, side by side, but in silence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I would look 
Liker my nature's truth ; and both are frail. 

R. Rkowning. 

That evening after supper Rhoda asked Paul to 
have the organ made fit to play upon, after its months 
of silence. From time to time during her girlhood she 
had pleased herself by spelling out upon its keys the 
airs she knew ; but she had been very seldom at Fane- 
lands Hall before her marriage, and she understood 
little about the instrument or the way to play it. Paul 
was able to help her ; his knowledge of music was 
greater than Rhoda's, in the same proportion that his 
musical sense and feeling were less ; and he set himself 
now to teach her all he knew. 

Evening after evening she worked on under his 
guidance. At first the lessons held a sort of nightmare 
pain for her ; she shrank from the sound of the notes, 
and touched the keys with trembling hands ; by and 
by, as she became aware of the difficulties in her way 
and had to grapple with them, the drudgery of her task 
made it in a sense easier ; the music was hidden from 
her as she learned to make it ; later on, when she began 
to gain some command over the instrument, and to 
make it obey her will, some of the troubled feeling of 
the first few days came back to her ; but with the 
trouble was mingled a consciousness of power and a 
delight in the sounds she was able to bring forth ; and 
soon delight gained the victory, and the organ-playing 
became a keen pleasure. 

But before this time had fully arrived, Paul said to 
her one day : 

" You have learned all I can teach you. Now you 
must go on alone, so far as learning goes." 
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"You have taught me a great deal," she answered. 
" I should have learned notliing but for you." 

"You must go on alone," Paul repeated, "but onlj 
as far as concerns the learning. You must no longer 
keep your music apart — shut away from me ; the whole 
of you must be mine." 

" It shall be so," she said ; but even while she spoke, 
she knew that the promise was one she could not keep. 

Very often after this, Paul made her play to him ; 
but while she was conscious of his presence she played 
mechanically ; and if the music became a reality to her, 
it carried her into a region of thought and fancy in 
which Paul had no place, of which he had no knowledge, 
which was closed to him, not by her will, but by his 
own nature. 

The winter passed into spring, and the spring went 
by, and the year reached its longest days. Rhoda had 
kept her promise to old Micah. About once a week, 
during the long evenings, she took her way to the 
clearing in the woods, and again led the songs that she 
had taught old Wichelow's labourers in her girlhood. 
Sometimes Paul followed her there and watched her 
while she sang. He never showed himself ; he stood 
back amongst the sheltering trees, and looked at her 
from behind the screen of leaves, as Anthony Dexter 
had looked a year ago. Yet he never saw her as 
Anthony had seen her. The self-foj-getfulness, the 
exaltation that had come of her belief that she was 
chosen by the Lord to be His servant, the confidence in 
her own mission to teach the people about her, the 
sense tliat she had power to rise herself, had passed 
away with the past year ; the simplicity of her girlhood 
was gone ; her nature had been stirred, and could no 
longer ignore its own complexity. And the people felt 
the doubt in her, knowing her to be changed, though 
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they did not define, or seek to define, wherein the change 
might lie ; it seemed to them only natural that marriage 
should alter her, and they sought no other explanation. 
Yet, as the summer went on, and Rhoda lived much of 
her life out of doors in the fields and the woods, and on 
the heath, as something of the character of her old life 
repeated itself in the way she passed her days, some- 
thing of the spirit of that life seemed to touch her too ; 
and the monotony of the uneventful weeks brought her 
a certain semblance of her former self. 

The summer had reached and passed its prime ; 
August had come ; the days were shorter, but the heat 
of the sun was fierce, and autumn still seemed far off. 
Paul Garnet had gone away for a few days, and Rhoda 
was left alone at Fanelands Hall. She spent a good deal 
of her time at Heather Den ; her grandfather had 
become much feebler lately, and begged her each time 
she left him to come back again soon and break his 
solitude ; and the pure fresh air of the heath was 
inspiriting after the heavier atmosphere of the low land 
about the Hall. In the evenings she bribed Rufus 
Stockbridge with sixpences and sweetmeats to blow the 
organ for her ; and playing on and on in the twilight or 
after the darkness was' fully come, the time passed 
swiftly by, and she had no thought of loneliness. 

The organ had lost in a great measure the impalpable 
mystery which had enwrapped it when she first came to 
live at Fanelands. The silence which had stricken it 
then was broken now, and by her own will and hands ; 
the seal that Anthony Dexter's personality had impressed 
upon it was partly destroyed : the prosaic touch of her 
own learning fingers had swept away the charm that 
had been worked by his. Yet the charm was not 
wholly gone, nor the sense that the organ waited till he 
should come and rouse its full power again ; and some: 
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times wlien she had ceasefl to play, and sat facing the 
great mass that rose up dumb before her, Rhoda found 
herself wondering involuntarily when that time would 
be. With her full consciousness she very rarely thought 
of Anthony Dexter ; when she did, it was to tell herself 
that she was glad he had passed so entirely out of her 
life ; that the emotions he had awakened in her were 
unrealities that never could be conjured up again ; and 
that it would not have been possible to love him as she 
loved Paul. She chose very carefully the music that 
she played, avoiding all that could stir that part of her 
being which Anthony's playing had revealed ; and by 
and by she thought, or said in her thoughts, that music 
had no longer any power to excite or very much to move 
her ; and hiding from herself, she thought she was at 
peace. 

It was at the close of a sultry day that Paul came back 
to Fanelands. 

Rhoda went a mile or so toward Breybridge to meet 
him. The evening had brought a little coolness, and 
she was glad to get up on to the higher ground, and to 
catch the slight breeze that was stirring on the heath. 

Far off she saw him coming, a black speck on the 
verge of the horizon, just as she had seen him many 
and many a time when he had been her lover. He 
walked rapidly ; he was soon near enough for her to 
know that it was surely he ; she recognized his strong 
figure and the peculiar stride that individualized his 
walk. 

He did not nod or smile to her as he drew near ; he 
came on, almost as though he did not see that she was 
there, till he was within a few yards of her. Then he 
stopped and looked into her face and smiled ; a smile 
that changed his dark face utterly, and gave it for a 
moment a look of perfect tenderness and love. 
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** So you are there ? " he said. 

" You did not expect I would come to meet you ? " 

" I expected nothing. How could I be sure that I 
should find you again at all ? " 

" Where should I have gone ?" she asked. 

" That is not for me to consider ; only I could not 
know that, if I left you even for a day, I should be sure 
of finding you again." 

"I saw you a long way off," she said. 

" Yes, and I saw — what I thought was you." 

" You seemed as if you did not see me at all." 

" I could not be sure, till I was quite close, that it was 
really you. Do you think I was going to waste my 
gestures on a mocking phantom that might have taken 
your form ? " 

"And it is only I," she said, "after all; it is alto- 
gether I. Your goblin myth has ended in this prose." 

She touched her breast with her hand as she spoke. 
She stood looking at him witii laughter in her eyes, her 
face shaded by the broad frill of her cotton bonnet. 

" The prose will do," said Paul. 

Then at last he came forward and kissed her ; and 
they walked back to Fanelands Hall together. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Our present is and is not, 
Our future's a sealed seed plot, 
And what betwixt them are we ? 

D. G. ROSSETTI. 

" I HAVE to go away again for a few days this week," 
said Paul in the evening after supper, "ou Wednes- 
day." 

" Not to the same place ? " 
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" Yes." 

" All that way so soon again ? " 

" Yes ; there was some business I could not finish 
to-day." 

•" It is a pity you could not have done without the 
two journeys." 

" I could if I had not come home to-day." 

Rhoda looked up at him. 

" Why did you come ? " 

" Don't you know ? I had to-day and to-morrow 
free ; I could not get on with my business till Thurs- 
day. Don't you know why I came ? " 

" To see if I were still here ? " she asked with a smile. 

He answered her gravely : 

"Precisely. To-morrow," Paul went on presently, 
"if the day is fine, I am going to take you over to 
Wrexholme. It is a beautiful place, and it will be look- 
ing its best just now." 

" Wrexholme ? where is it ? " 

" It is some way from here, about ten miles — a sort 
of hamlet on the further side of the Kingswold Hills. 
We must start early, so as to catch the coach at the 
Fernlake cross-roads. We will have a long holiday, 
now I have found my way home, before I leave you 
again." 

" I think it will be fine," Rhoda said ; "the moon is 
clear." She crossed the room to the window, drew the 
curtains aside, and looked out. "Yes," she said; "it 
is a fair weather sky." 

Paul followed her, and stood looking over her 
shoulder. 

" It is wonderfully still," he said. 

"Not stiller than it often is down here in the 
hollow." 

" Yet it seems to me that it is," answered Paul ; 
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** more positively still, with the sort of waiting stillness 
that comes before a storm." 

" But the sky gives no sign of a storm." 

" No ; the sky, as you say, is a fair weather sky." 
Paul turned back into the room. " Perhaps the storm 
is in me," Rhoda heard him say, "or in you." 

Slie looked round. He was standing before Leo- 
nardo's picture. 

" Did you speak to me ? " she asked. 

" Hardly ; rather to her." 

He pointed to the face on the canvas. Rhoda came 
and stood beside him. 

"Am I still like her?" 

" A minute ago, no. Now " — ^he turned and looked 
at her — " now, yes." 

" Once you were glad of the likeness," Rhoda said ; 
" but now I think it is no longer so." 

He did not answer her ; he turned abruptly from the 
picture and went back to his seat. He knew that much 
as he had loved her before she had been his wife, he 
loved her now with a tenfold strength ; and the knowl- 
edge made him fearful : the possibilities of her nature 
appealed to him in a diflFerent way ; for as his love 
deepened, his ideal grew higher. 

The next day opened gently, with a gray, quiet dawn 
that grew into a morning of perfect loveliness. Rhoda 
was out in the garden early. There was a light dew on 
the grass, on the half- wild roses, on all the early autumn 
flowers that were already beginning to bud and bloom. 
The air was full of sweet freshness ; the sun shone 
generously ; only above the trees the whirling, circling 
rooks struck a melancholy note in the midst of the 
brilliant beauty. 

The morning was still fresh when Rhoda and Paul 
set out for the cross-roads ; on the hedges thin, gauzy 
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webs glistened here and there as the sun just touched 
them ; a slight haze dimmed the horizon, and wrapped 
the outskirts of tlie heath in mystery. They crossed a 
corner of the heath, passing within a few hundred yards 
of Heather Den, and reached the cross-roads about ten 
minutes before the coach came in sight. Rhoda sat 
down on a shaded bank to rest ; she was warm with the 
walk, and she took off her hat and fanned herself ; Paul 
sauntered up and down the road. Sitting there in the 
shadow of the hedge, the silent brightness of the place, 
Paul's moving figure as he crossed her line of vision 
every now and again, the strong blue of the sky against 
the little mound of green that faced her, made a sort of 
picture in her mind, vague and unnoted then, but which 
remained clear through many years ; a brilliant picture 
in a black frame. 

The silence did not last very long ; soon the sound of 
wheels and of horses' feet broke into the stillness, and a 
minute or two more showed the coach as it rounded the 
corner of the lane. There were empty seats ; Rhoda 
and Paul mounted behind the driver, and the coach 
went swaying and rattling along the undulating road. 
The rapid motion made a seeming wind ; the sensation 
of rushing air was a delight to Rhoda after the sultry 
stillness of the last few days ; and the whole drive, past 
yellow cornfields, through shady lanes, across gorse- 
decked commons, was a continual, increasing pleasure. 
Her spirits rose ; her heart grew light ; there was hap- 
piness in her eyes. 

It was still early when the coach reached Wrexholme, 
not more than eleven o'clock. The village was small 
and quaint ; it stood all huddled up together round the 
church, disproportionately large for the number of the 
inhabitants. It was very quiet just now ; the children 
were in school, and all the men and most of the women 
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were out harvesting in the fields hard by ; here and 
there an old woman or man sat at a cottage door, or a 
cliild with staggering wide-apart legs gave itself a lesson 
in walking. Rhoda and Paul strolled about for a little 
while, and then returned to the inn at which the coach 
had stopped, to order lunch. The inn stood back from 
the road ; there was a square of grass before it, on 
which was a tall post with the sign swinging at the top. 
The Good Intent ; on the narrow sanded path between 
the grass and the house were wooden benches set close 
against the wall, so that drinkers outside could have 
their liquor handed out to them through the low lattice 
windows. 

Rhoda sat down in the little inn parlour, while Paul 
went to speak to the landlady in the bar. The parlour 
smelt of beer and stale tobacco smoke : the walls were 
decorated with a print of the Prince of Wales over the 
mantelpiece, one of Lord Beaconsfield over the door, and, 
opposite the window, a representation of a dying 
mother with her children kneeling by her side, and an 
angel poised between the bed-head and the ceiling. In 
a corner was a rickety little table with one leg shorter 
than the other, and on it lay a crocheted woollen mat 
under a glass vase, a man's glove, a pipe, and a news- 
paper of the day before. 

Near the table a door led out at the back of the inn ; 
it stood open, and showed a strip of garden gay with a 
profusion of tangled flowers. A little stream bounded 
it at the further end, and beyond the stream was a copse. 
At lunch Rhoda faced the door, and looked down the 
path that divided the mass of brilliant colour, into the 
cool green shade that lay beyond. After the meal she 
strolled out into the garden for a few minutes. 

It was intensely hot ; the sun beat down upon the 
gaudy flowers and made their rich hues hard and 
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glaring ; the green of a copse was like a promise of 
rest. Rhoda moved on down the path to the little 
stream : a plank reached from one bank to the other : 
she crossed it, and stood in the sliade of the trees look- 
ing back into the brightness she had left. The air was 
alive with the buzz of insects ; far oflF there was a sound 
of whistling that seemed to come from the other side of 
the little wood. After a while it came nearer, and 
Rhoda turned her head ; she could see nobody, though 
the sound became more and more distinct ; and just 
then she beard Paul's voice calling to her, and she 
crossed the stream again, and went back along the 
garden path to join him. 

They set out at once for the place they had come to 
see, an upland plain, a few miles from Wrexholme 
village. The way lay at first along a straight, dusty 
road ; but soon they left the road and followed a path 
that led up a wooded hill. The path was narrow and 
very steep, and the air was heavy in among the close- 
growing trees. Paul and Rhoda paused often to rest, 
and the top of the hill seemed a long way off. But at 
last the narrow path branched out into a wide grass 
road ; the ascent was no longer very steep, and there 
was a freshness in the air. The road ran off for half a 
mile or so between the trees, then it reached the borders 
of the wood and led on over the open ground. 

It was a wide plain that Rhoda saw stretching on two 
sides of her, in a gentle upward slope : to the left and 
behind were the woods ; in front, and far away to the 
right, great spreading undulating fields, with wide 
spaces of grass land, led on and on ; and there was no 
human dwelling in sight, and no human being ; only in 
a far-off cornfield a loaded waggon made a moving 
object, tiny, in the distance. Paul still went on, and 
presently reached a mound that rose in a gentle slope. 
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" Now," he said, "you can see all that is to be seen." 

Behind were the Kings wold hills, beyond which lay 
the country that Rhoda knew; in front was a rich 
country of wood and valley that stretched away and 
away till the sky came down and made a boundary for 
the eye. The full afternoon light was upon it ; here 
and there a lake or a river flashed back the sunlight that 
flooded its surface ; in the far distance the earth had 
borrowed the blue tone of the sky. 

" It is very beautiful! " Rhoda said. 

" You are glad you came ? " 

" Yes ; it* was worth the climb." 

"To-morrow," said Paul, "at this time, I shall be 
back in Mercheston. It will be grimy, hideous, close." 

" And I," said Rhoda, " I shall be alone at Fanelands 
with the rooks." 

" Rooks are better than smoke." 

" I can't judge.- I have never been to a town." 

" Some day, you shall go to London." 

She shook her head. 

" I don't feel as if I ever should." 

" Do you dislike the rooks? " Paul asked. 

" Not altogether ; they are- melancholy, that is all." 

" It is unlucky to kill them." 

" Do not kill them — for the luck's sake and their own. 
You will not be away more than two days? " 

" Or three, or four ; not one day longer, you may be 
sure, than I can help." 

She looked at him with a half-pitying, half -smiling 
look. 

"Poor Paul!" 

" Will you meet me again? " he asked. 

" If I know when you will come." 

"You will still be there ? " 

" Where else should I be ? " 
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" Come," he said, " it is time to be going back." 

The fierce heat of the day was over when Paul and 
Rhoda reached the inn again ; the garden was shaded 
now ; through the open door the scent of the flowers 
came and filled the little parlour as the husband and 
wife sat at tea. A little later on Paul went out off to 
the road in front to smoke a pipe, and to watch for the 
coach ; Rhoda lingered by the garden door, looking 
along the path, as she had looked when the noonday 
glare had added a brilliant glory to the tangled mass of 
bloom. In the softer light the flowers had a slightly 
drooping look, as though they thirsted for the dew of 
the coming night ; the shade of the copse was almost 
like darkness ; the bubbling flow of the little stream 
could be faintly heard in the stillness. 

Then, as Rhoda stood looking dreamily before her, 
the murmur of the stream became mingled with the 
sound of the whistling she had heard amongst the trees 
earlier in the day. She was sure it was the same whis- 
tling ; her quick ear recognised something in the tone of 
it ; she began to hope that Paul would not call her again 
before she had time to see who it was that made the 
sound. There was no sign from Paul ; she waited 
while the whistling grew louder, and as she heard it 
more and more distinctly, it seemed to her that she 
knew, yet did not know, the air that came toward her 
in the soft floating notes ; a curious feeling was upon her, 
as though she dreamed, knowing herself to be awake. 

Then all at once the whistling ceased, and at the 
opening of the copse beyond the stream a man stood 
silent and looked at her. Rhoda did not stir ; she stood 
gazing down the path ; and Anthony Dexter looked 
back across the flowers. After a minute he moved for- 
ward, crossed the little p^nk bridge, and came on, 
without hesitating, but slowly, toward her. Still Rhoda 
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did not move ; but her eyes never left his face ; and it 
seemed to her that suddenly the bright, strong light of 
noonday was shining again in the garden. 

Anthony Dexter stopped a few paces away from her, 
and he spoke the same words that Paul had spoken 
when he had met lier on the heath the evening before. 

" So you are there ? " he said. 

She did not answer, and he went on speaking. 

" I did not know if you were real, or a phantom that 
mocked me." 

Still she did not speak, and he added : 

" I have seen you so often ; and it has always been a 
phantom till now." 

" Till now," she repeated. 

Her lips said the words very softly ; her silent eyes 
cried aloud with joy. 

" Rhoda ! " 

It was Paul's voice calling to her from the door of the 
inn. Her face changed suddenly ; without a word she 
turned back into the little parlour, crossed it, and went 
out to the road in front. 

Anthony Dexter stood alone in the garden, and felt 
with his hands toward the place where she had been. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Out flew the web and floated wide ; 
The mirror crack*d from side to side ; 
** The curse is come upon me," cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Tennyson. 

The next morning Paul went back to Mercheston. 
Rhoda walked with him as far as the place where she 
had met him on his return home two days before ; he 
would not let her go any further. 
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" This is our meeting-place," he said ; " it shall be 
our parting-place too. Good-bye." 

Rhoda stood and looked after him till he had dis- 
appeared in the distance ; he never looked back. 
Wlien she could no longer see him, she walked slowly 
toward Heather Den. 

Old Wichelow was sitting outside under the fir-tree, 
basking in the heat of the sun. Rhoda went and stood 
by him. 

** So Paul has gone?" the old man said. 

" Yes, he has gone." 

Boniface waited a minute. 

" Are you glad ? " he asked, peering up into her face 
with his penetrating eyes. 

"Oh, no I oh, no I" 

The answer was like a cry of fear or of helplessness. 
Old Wichelow screwed up his eyes. 

"Are you fond of him ? " he asked ; " really ? " 

" Why should I have married him if I had not loved 
him ? " Rhoda said. 

" There are many fools in the world ; one of the 
ways they show their folly is to think themselves in 
love." 

Rhoda turned to the old man. 

^* Were you ever in love ? " she asked. 

" With a woman ? " Old Wichelow shook his head. 

" Did you ever care much for anybody ? " 

He looked at her curiously. 

" I believe I care for you, Rhody, more than any of 
the others I have had to do with. But even you — I 
should be a fool if I were to care for you much." 

" Why ? " 

"You are human — more, you are a woman. If I 
were to trust my happiness to you I should deserve to 
lose it." 
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" Oh no ^'* Rhoda began and stopped. " Perhaps 

you are right," she said. 

"You always had some sense about you," the old 
man said approvingly. " I have sometimes thought," 
he added presently, " that I would leave you all I have. 

It is little, very little, but If I were to leave you 

my money would you care for it — grow to love it, eh, 
Rhoda?" 

The girl shook her head, 

" I do not know. I hope not," she answered absently. 

" It is the only thing," the old man said, " that it is 
worth while to care for, that does not deceive you. It 
is yours for always ; it stays with you, always the same, 
if you take a little care to keep it." 

Rhoda stood looking across the heath. 

" I think I will go back," she said ; " it will be so hot 
by and by." 

" Well, well, and I must go round the farm," said old 
Wichelow. 

He got up and hobbled away without further fare- 
well. Rhoda walked back toward Fanelands. On the 
border of the woods she met old Micah Yates. 

" There'll be the singing to-night, I suppose, ma'am," 
he said, " as usual ? " 

Rhoda answered him quickly : 

" No, not to-night, Micah ; I cannot come to-night. 
To-morrow— or Friday. Will you tell them all it will 
be Friday instead?" 

« I'll tell them, ma'am. We'll all be there." 

Rhoda walked on. She was in a restless mood, 
created by the conflict of many feelings. The sight of 
Anthony Dexter had shattered the calm happiness that 
had grown into her life ; she hardly knew what the 
strange feeling was that had taken its place. She told 
herself that she was isorry he should have come in her 
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way, tbat she liad seen him once more ; in reality she 
knew that it was joy that had risen up triumphant at 
the sight of his face ; and deep in her heart was a strong, 
unacknowledged desire to see him yet again. 

The weather was still sultry and close ; in the shut-in, 
low-lying grounds of Fanelands Hall the stagnant air 
seemed weighted with a languid unrest. Rhoda would 
not go into the house ; she wandered about the garden, 
plucking the overblown rgses from the straggling 
bushes, setting herself, in an aimless, desultory way, to 
what had become her daily task, the care of the long 
untended plants and flowers. She worked on till dinner 
time, and afterward, in the afternoon, went back into 
the garden with a book, thinking she was tired enough 
to be able to rest. But her thoughts would not follow 
her eyes along the page ; soon she rose and walked to 
and fro in the shade of the trees, the cawing rooks call- 
ing around her with harsh voices ; and after a while she 
returned to the house again. 

The great hall was cooler than the heated air outside. 
She sat for a while on the cushioned seat beneath the 
stained window with her book open upon her knee ; 
then, as the day began to wane, she sent to the lodge 
for little Ruf us Stockbridge, and seated herself before 
the organ, feeling that with its voice she might be able 
to unburden herself of some of the restless emotion 
tbat worked within her. 

She waited, but the little boy did not come ; and 
presently the maid she had sent for him returned, and 
said that he was out gleaning in a field some distance 
away. Still Rhoda sat before the organ ; she had 
already opened it, and she let her hands rest on the 
keys, striking now and again one of the dumb notes. 
The big outer door was open ; the golden light of 
early evening lay over the lawn outside, and entered 
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the doorway, lingering about the further end of the 
hall. 

Rhoda sat with her eyes on the tall pipes that rose up 
high above her head, and seemed to reproach her with 
their silence ; everywhere was the oppressive sultry 
hush, broken only by the monotonous, constant cawing 
of the rooks. It seemed to her, as she sat there in the 
shaded gray beyond the yellow haze about the door, 
that she and the organ were growing each into the 
other, becoming one, and that if she still sat on with 
her hands upon the voiceless keys, she would soon have 
no power to move or speak, until the organ, too, was 
released from its bond of silence. 

Then her ear caught faintly the sound of footsteps on 
the drive ; but she did not turn. The footsteps seemed 
to mount the steps leading up to the door, and still she 
did not turn. Though her ear heard, her consciousness 
only half accepted her hearing's message ; and she still 
sat without moving, her hands pressing down the 
waiting keys. 

Then at last the clock struck out six vibrating notes. 
The sound roused her from her dreaminess, and she 
turned and saw a man standing in the doorway. She 
could not see his face because of the stronger light 
behind him, but she knew at once that it was Anthony 
Dexter : and in the first moment it seemed neither 
strange nor startling that he should be standing there. 

" May I come in ? " he said, and advanced without 
waiting for an answer. 

Rhoda rose to her feet, but she did not come 
forward. 

"I have come," said Anthony, "to pay my bridal 
call, to offer my congratulations on your marriage. 
I ought to have rung the bell, I know, but it seemed 
superfluous when the door was so wide open." 
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" Wben did you come?" said Rlioda. 

** A few minutes ago." 

" From Wrexliolme, where we were yesterday ? " 

"Yes. I fouud out at the iun that you really had 
been there. At first I — well, never mind. I did not 
know that Wrexliolme was so 'near this country." 

" You are staying there ? " 

" I was ; for a couple of days. I am going on to 
Wey minster to play at a concert, and I thought I would 
take Fanelands on my way." 

"It must be out of your way." 

" It is — a little ; but I wanted to pay my bridal 
call." 

Rhoda was standing by the organ, her arm resting on 
the lower keyboard. She crushed down the notes as 
she said : 

" My husband is not here." 

" Then I can only do half my duty ; I can only con- 
gratulate yow." 

" It is a pity," Rhoda said, " that you came out of your 
way for such a small duty." 

" Is it a pity ? " He looked round the hall, and back 
at Rhoda's face. " I don't know." 

He touched the organ. 

" Do you play this ? " he said. 

" I have been learning." She hesitated. " Paul has 
taught me." 

"Your husband? Ah yes, I remember; he has a 
knowledge of music. Will you let me hear his pupil ? " 

"I play badly." 

** Let me give you a lesson." 

She shook her head. 

"Do you go on to Weyminster to-night?" she 
asked. 

" No ; to-morrow." 
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A maid came round the corner of the liall. 

" Little Stockbridge is back now, ma'am," she said, 
" and he would like to see you." 

" He can come in," Rhoda said. 

The maid stepped back a few paces and made a beck- 
oning sign, and Rufus Stockbridge came forward, pant- 
ing and hot. 

" I have just got back, ma'am," he said, " and mother, 
she told me as how you'd sent ; and I am very sorry, 
and I will blow now, ma'am, as soon as you please." 

" I don't think " Rhoda began, and paused : in 

the pause Anthony Dexter, standing close to the organ, 
passed his hands over the soundless keys. 

She turned to him with a sudden movement ; there 
was an eager, half -fearful look on her face. 

" Will you play ? " she said. 

He did not answer ; for a moment his eyes met hers ; 
then he sat down and began to pull out the stops. 

Rhoda moved over to the fireplace. It was bare and 
desolate now ; but she sat down and looked into its 
cold emptiness, her back to the organ, as often, in the 
winter evenings, she bad sat and watched the flames, 
and half expected to hear the dumb notes sound. The 
stillness seemed to last a long time ; she heard and yet 
did not hear the cawing of the rooks outside ; she 
waited with a sort of trembling terror, and yet with 
passionate longing, for the music to begin. The pipes 
were filled now ; the organ was alive ; and once more 
Anthony Dexter bent forward and touched the keys, 
and made it speak. 
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CHAPTER X. 

O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days, three nights between Hell and Heaven I 

D. G. ROSSETTI. 

It was twilight when the music ceased ; all the gold 
had gone out of the light ; the gray ghost of the dead 
day walked in the hall and in the lonely garden outside. 

Anthony Dexter ceased his playing, and turned and 
looked round. Rhoda was standing a few yards away 
from him : her face was dim, and he could not see the 
quiver of her lips ; but it seemed to him that the light 
of the faded sunset had passed into her eyes. 

" You must go," she said after a minute. 

He did not answer. She waited a little while with 
her shining eyes looking into the shadow in which he 
stood ; then suddenly she turned away from him ; and 
before he could touch or speak to her she was gone. 

Half an hour passed away, and then, very slowly, 
and pausing every now and again, Rhoda came down 
the staircase, and stole, with wary eyes and tread, into 
the hall. It was empty ; the dim twilight held a vacaut 
loneliness ; she waited a while, standing in the darkness 
made by the organ's shadow; then she moved on 
through the open door out into the quiet garden. 

At the back of the house was an avenue of copper 
beeches : it had once been a carriage-way up to the 
house, but it had not been used for many years, and the 
grass had covered the space between the rows of trees. 
Rhoda took her way to this avenue, and paced up and 
down beneath the dusky branches. The brown, dark 
leaves looked weird in the waning light ; there was a 
sense of disquiet in the still air, a weight of foreboding 
in the heavy sky. To Rhoda everything looked unreal 
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and strange ; a glamour lay over the eyes of her mind, 
a fever of excitement made her blood run hot and fast. 
She walked from end to end of the avenue, her hands 
clasped together at the back of her head, her face look- 
ing up through the sad-coloured branches to the sullen 
sky beyond. There was no clear thought in her mind ;. 
emotions, impulses, dormant for many months, were 
awake and strong once more, and swept away the power 
to think. 

It was quite dark when she came back to the house. 
She paused in the hall to tell the servants that she 
wanted nothing more that evening, then went on up to 
her room. It was not late, but she shut herself in for 
the night, and locked the door. She did not undress, 
and she did not strike a light ; she went over to the 
window and threw it open as wide as it would go ; then, 
leaning her elbows on the sill outside, she rested her 
chin upon her hands and looked out in the darkness. 

The sky was clouded, and there were no stars ; the 
air was motionless and sultry ; there was no sound. 
The girl's face was flushed, and her eyes still shone ; 
there was a whirling in her brain, and in the silence she 
could hear the loud, fast beating of her heart. Later 
on, a little thin breeze stirred the heavy air and made a 
light rustling in the trees ; and by and by it increased 
in strength and came in long sweeps through the 
trembling leaves. 

The time went on : the servants had gone to bed now, 
and the house was in darkness. Rhoda stood still by 
the window, leaning out, and looking through the blank- 
ness that met her outward sight into a strange world, 
wherein good and evil masqueraded in perplexing guise, 
and the soul of one took on the form of the other. 

It was very early the next morning when she unlocked 
her door and went down into the garden. In her pocket 
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was the pencil-case she had found at Heather Den, and 
which she had taken from the drawer where it had been 
locked out of sight for nine months. Anthony had said 
he was to leave Fanelands in the morning ; yet she felt 
sure he would come again ; and as she wandered about 
the garden in the freshness of the early day, as she sat 
in the hall and toyed with the breakfast that had been 
prepared for her, she had no thought but of his coming. 
She awaited him with a feeling that was almost dread, 
but with a certainty of expectation. 

It was still early when he came. Rhoda met him on 
the threshold of the big door. She made no pretence 
of surprise at seeing him. 

" I knew you would come," she said. 

He followed her back into the hall. 

" How did you know ? " 

She did not answer the question. She put her hand 
into her pocket and drew out the pencil-case. 

" This is yours," she said. " 1 found it at Heather 
Den. I am glad to be able to give it back to you." 

Anthony Dexter took the pencil-case and stood for a 
little while silent before her. 

" You do not ask me to sit down," he said at last. 

"I am going up to Heather Den — almost directly." 

" I may go with you ? " 

" But you are going to Weyminster — to the concert." 

" I have altered my plans. I have written to say 1 
cannot play." 

" You are not going away to-day ? " 

There was a sharp, frightened intonation in Rhoda's 
voice. 

" I don't know." 

She turned and walked a few paces down the hall, 
and stood looking away from him. 

" Come out into the garden," he said. 
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She shook her head. 

" 1 must speak to you," he said, " before I go," 

" What have you to say ? " 

" Only good-bye." 

" That can be said here — and quickly." 

" I know, and yet It is gloomy here. I would 

rather say it in the sunshine." 

She did not speak, and after a pause he went on : 

" Give me only ten minutes. It is not likely that we 
shall ever meet again." 

She stood with her face still turned away from him. 

"I suppose not." 

" Can't you spare me ten minutes," he said, " out of 
the whole of your married life ? " 

She turned and walked past him to the open door, 
and he followed her out into the sunshine. 

An hour later Rhoda Garnet came back into the hall 
alone. She sat down before the organ, and leaned lier 
head upon the uncovered keys ; and she sat almost in 
the same position for a long time, moving very slightly 
now and again. 

The day passed heavily ; a great listlessness followed 
upon the excitement of the morning. Now that Rhoda 
believed temptation to be over, the thought of it became 
perilously sweet ; now that she had found strength to 
send away the man whose music, whose presence even, 
influenced her so strangely, a half-conscious desire 
awoke in her to see him again. As the afternoon wore 
away, the weight of depression grew heavier ; she felt 
very lonely and miserable when, toward dusk, she 
strolled out of the quiet house, and went to walk again 
in the avenue of copper beeches. 

It was half an hour later, and when she was about to 
go back to the empty rooms, that Anthony Dexter 
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came out of the village inn. He had not kept bis 
promise of the morning ; he had not gone away. He 
had waited in the inn all the afternoon ; now, in the 
evening, he went back once more to Fanelands Hall. 
He found Rhoda in the garden, and he found her worn 
out and lonely. 

That night there was a great storm of rain ; it beat 
against the side of the house where Rhoda watched. 
She drew her chair close to the open window, and, sit- 
ting down, let the rain drive in upon her face and breast. 
Tiie storm was welcome to her ; the fierce, dashing rain 
answered to something in herself that clamoured for 
release, development, dominion ; her heart leaped with 
a wild exhilaration that grew and grew as the night 
went on. 

She sat on by the window till the gray of the dawn 
was lost in the clearer light of the sunrise ; then she 
rose and began to move about the room, and presently 
went downstairs and out of the house. 

The rain had cleared the heavy air, and made it fresh 
and sweet ; the day was one of quiet beauty ; a little 
breeze blew lightly in the woods and the garden, and 
swept with bolder force across the heath. 

Rhoda felt no fatigue after her sleepless watching ; 
the fever of the night was upon her still, and with it 
the same sense of expectation that had filled her the 
morning before. Yet to-day was not as yesterday ; for 
whereas then the knowledge of Paul's absence had 
caused her heart to tremble, now the thought that he 
was far away gave her a delirious sense of freedom ; 
yesterday she had looked to him as a saviour ; to-day 
the strange spirit that possessed her showed him as a 
gaoler to her eyes. She said to herself that she would 
see Anthony Dexter once more this morning, and then 
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never again ; but the once more was near, and the 
never again seemed a very long way off. 

In old Wichelow's cornfields the men and women 
were bard at work ; a good deal of tbe corn bad been 
carried, but there was a field that must be cleared by 
the morrow evening before the Sunday's rest, and the 
workers knew they must labour hard to finish their 
task. They worked steadily. In the evening Rhoda 
would come to the clearing in the wood, and break with 
her singing the hard monotony of their life, and they 
shortened the time set apart for dinner and tea in order 
to be free to meet her at the usual hour. 

The sun dipped down toward the edge of the heath ; 
the shadows of the harvesters stretched far across the 
field ; the breeze that had blown all day died away as 
the sky grew red with the sunset. Then gradually the 
colour faded from the sky and earth, and the twilight 
came softly. 

" This '11 be the last load," said one of the men, paus- 
ing for a minute to wipe his brow. " To-morrer '11 finish 
it well." 

" It will so," said another. 

" We'll be in time for she," s^id a woman. 

" Ay, and she'll wait a bit for us if we're late," said 
Micah Yates. 

In the corner of the field old Wichelow stood looking 
on. He advanced when he saw the people preparing to 
leave off work. 

"It must all be in by to-morrow evening," he said ; 
" mind that. I'll have no lazy workers in my hire. I 
know what a day's work ought to be, and those that 
take my wages must earn them." 

" It'll be done for sure, master," said old Micah. 

Boniface Wichelow stood for a minute, measuring 
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with his keen eyes the space that yet remained to be 
cleared ; then with a grunt he turned and hobbled 
away. 

When he had gone, the people trooped off in a strag- 
gling line toward the woods. It was a little past the 
usual hour of meeting, they knew, and they hurried 
along as fast as their tired bodies would allow them to 
move. With their weary, shuffling feet they followed 
the path through the wood ; some of the faces took on 
a faint brightness of expectation as they neared the open 
space ; the lagging footsteps became brisker. But when 
at last they had reached the clearing, the first man 
stopped short. 

" She's not come," he said. 

There was incredulity on the people's faces as they 
came out from amongst the trees in the open space ; it 
changed to blank disappointment, mingled with a dull 
wonder, when they saw that their leader had spoken the 
truth. Klioda was not there. 

" She'll come presently," said one. 

They waited, leaning on their pitchforks or against the 
trunks of the trees. 

" Maybe she's ill," somebody said at last. 

" Nay, she's not weakly, and she'ld have sent to tell 
us." 

" Or she's forgot," hazarded another. 

" Have you ever knowed her to forget us? " old Micah 
Yates said, turning with a sort of anger to the last 
speaker. 

" She'll come yet," said a woman. 

" Ay, she'll come," Micah repeated. 

The twilight grew deeper. It was strange to be in 
this place, associated in the minds of all who waited 
with the singing that had arisen thence for so many 
years, and to meet only silence. The silence awed them 
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as they stood ; by and by the voices ceased to speak, 
and they waited in dumb patience. 

They waited till the twilight had faded and 
passed away ; they waited, fearing to go, lest she for 
whom they looked should come at last ; they waited till 
the air grew chill and the night was close at hand. But 
Bhoda did not come. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Hope led me all the way, 
With eyes of promise fair. 
And waving golden hair ; 
But at the threshold paused and would not stay. 
Within, dim-eyed and gray, 
In Love's own kingdom lay 
Despair 

Paul Garnet walked with long, even strides across 
the heather. The cool breeze met him as he went, and 
blew with refreshing softness on his brow ; he carried 
his hat in his hand. There was a gentle upward slope 
of the ground ; till he had reached the top he could not 
see across the wide expanse of heath that stretched 
away to the wooded descent leading down to Fanelands 
Hall. He was soon at the brow of the slope, and the 
bare, flat space lay clear before him ; but he would not 
let his eyes run on ahead with his heart ; he looked 
down at the ground ; there was so much that might 
deceive his sight, and give false confirmation to the 
waiting hope within him. 

He went on steadily, rather slackening than hurrying 
his pace ; he glanced sometimes to the right or to the 
left, but never straight ahead ; he knew every yard of 
the heath, and he could tell exactly where he was with- 
out looking about him. -He reached and passed the 
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little hollow, from which, concealed by the heather, he 
had seen and spoken to Anthony Dexter for the first 
time. The incident came back to him as he passed the 
spot. He turned his mind away from it with a feeling 
of triumph that yet held a touch of jealous disquietude. 

He went on. A little space of sand lay yellow amidst 
the purple of the heather ; further on a gorse-bush 
broke the sameness of the colouring. Paul knew them 
both. They were landmarks to his watching eyes. A 
few yards ahead he would pass a little heap of stones, 

then another clump of gorse, and then He strode 

on, still looking on the ground, as he had done when he 
followed the same path six nights ago. He reached the 
point where on that other evening he had paused ; and 
he paused again and looked up, straight before him, at 
last. 

The heather stretched away, its solitude unbroken, to 
where, half a mile ahead, the trees rose up, barring the 
view ; and between him and them was nothing except 
the rough, broken ground, and the fading yellow 
sunlight. Paul stood quite still, looking with fixed 
eyes into the emptiness that lay before him. A slight 
flush rose to his cheeks, and his lips pressed each other 
more closely ; but he showed no other sign of disap- 
pointment or of anger. He did not wait long. Soon 
he moved on again with the same measured step with 
which he had crossed the heath ; but now he looked 
forward instead of on the ground, and though his 
mouth was set firmly, his eyes had a strained, searching 
look. 

He reached the edge of the open ground, and entered 
the sloping wood that led down to Fanelands. He 
crossed a corner of the village and entered his own 
grounds by the lodge-gate. In the drive, about half- 
way up to the house, little Rufus Stockbridge, on his 
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hands and knees, was crawling slowly from side to 
side. 

" What the devil are you doing here ?" said Paul. 

The boy got up hurriedly and made a snatch at a 
lock of his front hair. 

"Beg pardon, sir," he said, with a catching of the 
breath that was caused partly by his own private dis- * 
tress, and partly by fear of the questioner, " I've lost 
the half-a-crown." 

There were traces of tears on his freckled face ; his 
under-lip trembled. 

" What half-crown ? What do you mean ?" 

" What the gentleman give me." 

The tears broke foi-th again, and two grimy sets of 
knuckles were stuffed into the eyes from which they 
flowed. 

" What gentleman ? Speak out at once and tell me 
what you mean." 

There was something in Paul Garnet's voice that 
stopped the boy's tears. 

"Him what plays the organ," he said, shrinking 
away as he spoke ; " what was here last year, the first 
time ever T blowed." 

" He has been here again ? " 

The words were rather an assertion than a question. 

"Yes, sir." 

" And he played ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

Paul Garnet went on up the drive. He entered the 
house by the side-door and found his way into the hall. 
It was empty ; the organ stood open. He called : 
" Rhoda ! " There was no answer. He went to the foot 
of the stairs and called again : " Rhoda ! " Still the 
silence. 

As he waited before mounting the stairs, the door 
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into the servants' wing opened, and Mrs Sliand, tbe 
housekeeper he had had for many years, came into the 
hall. 

" Where is your mistress ? " Paul asked. 

" She didn't write, then, sir ? " 

"Write! N Answer my question." 

" She went, sir, yesterday." 

" Yes ; go on." 

" I was to say, if you should ask, that she had gone 
away." 

« If I should " Paul laughed. " Was that all ? " 

" That was all, sir." 

« Ah ! it's all right." 

Mrs. Shand still stood hesitating, while Paul looked 
at her sightless eyes. At last his set face quivered, and 
he spoke. 

" What are you waiting for ? " he said. 

" I thought, sir " the woman began. 

"What have you to do with thinking ? " Suddenly 
Paul's voice strengthened and broke out fierce and loud. 
" Damn you, don't think ! " he cried. " It's perdition 
to think ! " 

The woman turned, but before she had reached the 
door, he called after her. 

" Mrs. Garnet was to have joined me at Mercheston," 
he said in a calm voice. " There has been some mis- 
take, and I have missed her. I shall follow her to 
London to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 
On Fortune's neck. 

Tennyson. 

Anthony Dexter lived in a house facing Hyde 
Park. It was occupied by a little colony of artists ; a 
writer, two painters, and Antliony Dexter, wlio had a # 
room on the first floor, whence his rausic could not reach 
and disturb the writer, who lived at tlie top of the 
liouse. Antliony's room had four windows ; two look- 
ing across the busy road into the London half -quiet of 
the Park ; two at the back, facing a large, still grave- 
yard, a silent space in the midst of the stir of life. An 
organ came from tile back wall far out into the room, 
leaving a deep recess on either side of it. In one recess 
the window was wide and low, and through it could be 
seen the branches of the trees that rose above and cov- 
ered the tombstones ; in the other the window was of a 
high, narrow shape, and it showed no glimpse of what 
lay beyond it, being filled with stained glass. 

The colours of the glass were of a wonderful riclmess ; 
the subject was the awakening of the Sleeping Beauty. 
In the lower half of the window a gray, mailed knight, 
amidst a mass of rich green and flowers of brilliant red, 
bent forward and touched the shoulder and the golden 
hair of the princess, who slept, leaning her head upon 
her liand, her blue robe falling in quaint, lead-divided 
sections to her red-shoed feet. In the upper part the 
figure of Love stood, a halo round his head, one hand 
uplifted, the other holding a branch of green, with three 
roses in a full red bloom ; red, feathered wings stretched 
out behind him across the flowing blue of the back- 
ground, and others, furled about his white garment. 
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added a touch of passion to his purity. Between the 
kniglit and the princess, hidden here and there by lier 
hair and his outstretclied arm, a scroll ran, bearing the 
words from the song of Solomon : " Surge, arnica niea, 
speciosa mea, et veni " : across the sky behind the figure 
the motto showed : " Fortis ut mors dilectio " : and 
both the upper and lower parts of the window were 
bordered with a space of vivid green, in which, in 
glowing letters of red, the triumphant words re- 
peated themselves again and again : "Omnia vincit 
amor." 

The window, the work of an artist little known at 
the time he had designed and carried it out, had been 
designed and left to Anthony Dexter by an uncle who 
had discerned in him a certain artistic sympathy which 
his own children had failed to inherit. At first Anthony 
was not much pleased with the bequest ; he cared little 
for any art but music, and the stained window was a 
sort of white elephant that he did not know what to do 
with. But he did not like to part with it ; and when 
he arranged to take his rooms in St. George's Terrace 
for a term of years, he had one of the windows altered 
in such a way that the stained glass could be fitted into 
it. Since then the beauty, the marvellous colour of the 
window, had become associated with all that he thought 
out and did in his own art, until the two became, almost 
unconsciously and quite indivisibly, blended in his 
mind ; and in his music he found the vivid colours of 
the glass, and in the glass found harmonies. 

It was before this window that Rhoda stood, gazing 
at it intently, while Anthony Dexter, moving about the 
room, collected various papers and note-books together. 
After a time he came and stood behind her. She turned 
suddenly. 

"What does it mean?" she said, "the words that 
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run all round the frame ? They are the same words over 
and over again, but I cannot read them." 

**Love conquers all." 

" It is true," she said, with a flashing smile ; " it is 
the very truth, the only truth a woman needs to know." 
She looked at Anthony with the smile still lingering. 
" Play me again," she said, " the music that tanght me 
the truth." 

He sat down at the organ and played the air that had 
been born amidst the solitude and the sighing winds of 
Heather Den. Rhoda listened, still standing with her 
eyes upon the rich beauty of the window. Her breath 
came faster as she listened, but her face no longer wore 
the look of doubt and fear that had troubled it when 
first Anthony had touched her with his music ; now 
there was a smile upon her lips, half exulting, half 
defiant, and a look of determination in her eyes. When 
the music ceased, she turned and came a few steps 
toward the player ; as she did so, her eyes met the view 
of the Park through the front window, and she stopped 
to look at it. The afternoon was gray ; it was not rain- 
ing, but rain-clouds, borne onward by a slow, persistent 
wind, covered all the sky ; the dusty leaves moved 
lazily ; the brown, worn grass was spotted with poorly- 
clad children, gathered in little groups or running hither 
and thither in their play. The scene had a prosaic sad- 
ness about it ; the glory of the summer seemed to have 
passed away, leaving only dust and weariness to the 
drooping trees ; there was no beauty of light and shade 
on the sunless, even -toned tract of grass ; the poetry of 
childhood found no place amidst the romping, squalid 
children and the uncomfortable babies in the peram- 
bulators. 

After a minute's gaze, Rhoda turned to the vivid 
colours of the window again. 
12 
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" Beauty and music and love," s]ie said half aloud ; 
"those shall be the whole of my life. I have — will 
have — nothing more to do with tlie cold and ^ray." 

" What is that you say ? " Anthony asked, coming 
close to her. 

" Love conquers all ! " she said, " and, having con- 
quered, reigns. I give myself to it — and you." 

They stood side by side, a reckless self-abandonment 
in their faces, while in the front part of the room the 
cold, stern light of the real world outside came in and 
fell upon the print in which Anthony had first seen her 
face. 

A few hours later they were far away from the 
stained window, tlie dusty Park, the heavy air of the 
streets, carried by a rapid, onward-rushing train, furtlier 
and further toward the sunlight and the poetry of Italy. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

At this grief my heart was utterly darkened ; and whatever I 
beheld was death. — Confessions of St. Augusitn. 

It was evening. Old Boniface Wichelow sat on the 
settle in the room, where the last gleams of daylight 
struggled feebly with the advancing night. He did not 
like to waste even a ray of light, and he waited to go to 
bed till the darkness should be fully come. 

The outer door was locked and barred as usual ; in 
the kitchen, Sally, not daring to light a candle till her 
master should have gone upstairs, sat dozing with her 
head and arms on the table. Then, all at once, both 
Sally and old Wichelow were roused, the one from her 
slumbers, the other from the silent heart-worship of his 
god, by a knocking at the door. Sally woke up with a 
start and a Jittle scream, and came running out of the 
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kitchen ; old Wichelow came with slow, cautious steps 
into the passage. 

"Are you there, master?" Sally called in a loud, 
piercing whisper. 

" Ay." 

" Shall I open the door, master? " 

"No." 

" Shall I fetch a candle, master? " 

" No." 

" What shall I do, master?" 

" Be quiet." 

Sally withdrew to the door of the kitchen, and stood 
on the threshold, her stupid, frightened face looking out 
into the darkness of the passage. Boniface Wichelow 
went along to the little grating and called through it, 
" Who's there? " but he almost knew whose voice would 
answer. 

" It is I, Paul." 

The words were said in calm, measured tones ; there 
was none of the impatience and anger at being kept 
waiting that the old man had expected. He withdrew 
the bolts and bar and opened the door, and Paul entered. 

" I will get a light," said old Wichelow. " Sally, 
bring a light. I do not care for light," he went on, fol- 
lowing Paul into the room, " not when I am alone ; it 
hurts my eyes. But now that I have company " 

" I want no light," Paul broke in ; "I have only^ to 
speak to you, and I can speak in the darkness." 

"No light?" The old man hobbled quickly across 
the room. " Sally, do not bring a light. Mr. Garnet 
does not care for light this evening." 

When he turned Paul was standing by one of the 
windows, a tall, dimly-outlined figure against the dull 
gray of the sky outside. Old Wichelow went back to 
his settle. 
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"How's Rhody?" he said. " I haven't seen her since 
Thursday, and this is Monday ; quite a long time." 

" She is away from home," said Paul ; " that is why 
you have not seen her." 

" Away ? Rhoda away ? Dear me ! I hope there's 
nothing the matter?" 

" What sliould be the matter? " 

" Oh, notliing : only I thought But it is so sud- 
den, you see ; and she never told me anything about 
it." 

" She did not tell you that she was to join me at 
Mercheston, and that we were going on to London 
together?" 

"No, slie did not tell me — no, nothing." 

"Tlie plans were not quite settled when she was 
here," said Paul, " and the letter I wrote to her from 
Mercheston did not reach her." 

" DiH not reach her ? You should inquire into it. 
The postal arrangements about here are not too good 
at the best of times. You should certainly inquire into 
it." 

" Damn you ! " Tlie words were spoken under Paul's 
breath ; out loud he said : "Did not reach her in time, 
I mean." 

" For what ? " 

" To tell her where she was to meet me. I missed 
her, and she went on to London alone." 

" Alone ? " 

Paul did not notice the question nor the faintly sar- 
castic tone of the voice that asked it. 

"I followed her yesterday," he said. 

"And you are back to-day ! You did not stay long. 
And Rhody — why did she not come with you this 
evening ? " 

" I thought I told you ; because she is still away." 
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"All, yes, I remember. She is away, and you came 
back?" 

" Precisely." 

" Each of you left alone ?" 

" She will be away some months," Paul said. " I 
cannot leave Fanelands for so long. I shall go to Lon- 
don only for a day now and^ again." 

" It will be lonely for Rhody all alone." 

" I have many friends in London ; she will not be 
lonely." 

" And she has a friend — our lodger of last year ; he 
lives in London, I believe. By the way, he was here 
last week, while you were away." 

"So I heard." 

" Ah ! Rhody would tell you. He spent most of his 
time at the Hall, I was told." 

" You were told rightly." 

" He should have taken charge of Rhody on her way 
to London — if he went back to. London, of course, I 
mean." 

« He did." 

Paul's voice, that had been so strong and firm hitherto, 
said the last words with a slight falter. Old Wichelow 
did not appear to notice him. 

"I thought perhaps he would," the old man said, 
with a sort of snigger ; "I thought as much." 

The latent sneer in Boniface Wichelovv's tone, the 
half-laugh with which he ended his speech, made a sud- 
den change in Paul's attitude and voice. In two bounds 
he was beside the settle. 

" Tell me what you mean," he said. 

The old man cowered down into his dark corner. 

" Nothing, Paul. Paul, I mean nothing," he cried, in 
a jerky, frightened voice. 

Without speaking, Paul left the room, and returned 
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presently with a lighted candle. He came back to the 
settle, and held the candle close to the old man's face. 

" Now," he said, " tell me what you mean, and tell me 
at once." 

Old Wichelow shrank from his gaze, but he could not 
withdraw his eyes from the fierce eyes before him. 

" I thought " he begag. 

There was no sarcasm in his voice now, only a trem- 
bling fear. 

"Go on." 

"ThatRhody " 

« Go on." 

" Might have left you." 

For half a minute there was intense, dead silence in 
the room ; the two faces, the old, white, wrinkled one, 
and the other, dark, set, with a world of fierce, crushed- 
back pain in it, were close together, vivid in the light 
of the candle that flared and flickered between them. 
Then suddenly Paul rose up and threw the candle away 
from him, and in the darkness that closed over the 
space of light where it had burned, gave a sharp cry. 

" You have spoken the truth," he said. 

He stood there, silent again, motionless, while old 
Wichelow, crouching on the settle, and hidden by the 
darkness, let his frightened face relax in strange con- 
tortions. Presently Paul came back to the settle ; he 
kneeled down, and seized one of the old man's hands in 
his, crushing it in the strength of his grasp. Boniface 
winced and writhed, but made no sound. 

"What you have said is the truth," Paul said, with 
low, suppressed utterance. " She has left me." 

« With " 

" With Anthony Dexter." Paul's voice rose in a 
groaning laugh ; then sank immediately to its low, con- 
centrated tone again. " You and I know," he said. 
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" you and I and the devil, we three. But nobody else. 
You remember what I said wlien I came here to- 
night?" 

" Ay ! " the old man said softly. 

" That is the truth, for everybody else ; and for you 
— after to-night." 

" But how — if she never comes back ? " 

" She will come back." 

As Paul said the words, the old man shuddered, 
hardly knowing why. 

" You — but you will not forgive her, Paul ? " 

"No." 

" And he ? " old Wichelow asked, in the whisper to 
which his voice had sunk. " Shall you kill him? " 

" If I had found him yesterday, I should have killed 
him." 

" You did not find him ? " 

" No ; but sooner or later he must bring her back to 
London again." 

" Till then " 

" I can wait." 

Paul was quiet a minute ; then, with a sudden move- 
ment, he threw the old man's hand away from him and 
rose to his feet. 

"You know now what has happened," he said. "If 
you ever tell as truth anything other than what I have 
willed to be the truth, I shall know how to reckon with 
you." 

He crossed the room and went down the passage, and 
old Wichelow heard the door bang to. He sat for a ' 
long time crouched up on tlie settle without moving ; 
Paul's presence, his words and manner, something in 
the tone of his voice, had created in the old man a 
nervous dread, which continued long after Paul had 
left the house. But gradually he recovered from the 
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impression which had been made upon him, and at last 
he got down from his seat and moved slowly across the 
room. 

" Poor Rhody ! " he muttered ; " a fool, like all the 
rest — a doting, blind fool ! " All at once he began to 
chuckle. "And Paul ?" he said ; " he is down at last ! 
Anyhow, she has paid my debt to Paul." 

Paul Garnet went out on to the heath The unheed- 
ing stars shone faintly, with a mild, benignant light, 
between the slow clouds that trailed across the sky ; the 
stretch of heatlier lay blank and dark before him. He 
walked on at a slow, even pace, till he was about a mile 
away from Heather Den ; then, when the loneliness 
around him was complete, he sat down upon the ground. 
He drew his knees up nearly to his chin ; his head . 
bent over them ; his hands clasped them round. And 
so he sat without moving for two long hours. 

The night grew thick about him ; the breeze brushed 
him coldly; the dew lay damp upon his unshielded 
head. He still sat on, his body rigid and motionless as 
death, his heart wrung with a living agony of passionate 
despair and pain that, by its very intensity, destroyed 
at last the capacity to suffer. Worn to exhaustion, 
Paul's figure bent and swayed ; he sank upon his side ; 
and lying in the heather, in the place where Anthony 
Dexter had seen him first, he fell into a deep and heavy 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I, if I sin, sin with my mind and will. 
And if the price of sinning be my soul. 
Then let it perish quickly. 

It was drawing on toward sunset. The broad lagoon 
lay still, offering its quiet breast as a mirror for the 
fairy colouring that clothes the sky and floats in the 
atmosphere of Venice in September. Stretches of 
motionless opal were broken here and there by rippling 
lines, wherein the magic light took life and moved ^nd 
danced ; far off the sky, in love with the image of itself, 
dipped down to reach the sea ; from out the water rose 
the palaces and towers of the floating town. 

On the lagoon the gloomy gondolas, like realities of 
death in a dream of life, moved over the smooth water ; 
in one of them sat Rhoda Garnet and Anthony Dexter. 
Rhoda leaned back on the soft cushions. There was a 
languorous grace in her attitude ; one hand, hanging 
over the side of the gondola, touched the water now 
and again ; the light cloak she wore was unfastened 
and had slipped from her shoulders, leaving her throat 
bare. As the sun sank, the sky grew glorious with 
shaded reds and pinks, violet and palest blue, and the 
wonderful Venice green, which, finding no grass wherein 
to lay down its beauty, will yet not quite desert the 
favoured fairy town, but shows itself at sunset in the 
sky ; and tlie water, drinking in the colours glowing 
and brightening above, painted them afresh with a 
transparent touch that made their richness a marvel ; 
till the whole world seemed a magic globe, with Venice 
and the black gondolas in the midst, glory divided from 
glory by the life of men and the floating shadows of 
death. 
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Rlioda, looking from sky to sea, spoke after a space 
of silence. 

" I never knew," she said, " what beauty was till 
now." 

"N'or I." Anthony's eyes were on her face. "You 
are much more beautiful than you have ever been." 

She smiled. 

" Yes ; I know it. I am very glad. It proves to me 
that I have found myself." 

" Give me the credit. You would never have found 
yourself if it had not been for me." 

" I wonder," she said. 

" When I first saw you " 

"Oh, yes," she broke in quickly; "when you first 
saw me, I thought the world was a wilderness and I 
myseif a pilgrim." 

" And now ? " 

"Now I know that the world was made for life, and 
that I was meant to live." 

He looked at her a little pensively. 

"Yet," he said slowly, "you were veiy beautiful all 
that time ; there was a charm " 

Her laugh had a discordant note in it. 

"The charm of mystery. Now that you know me 
for what I am, the charm is gone ; there is nothing more 
to discover." 

" I am not so sure." 

" No," she said quickly ; " I shall never change from 
what I am now. I shall go on " — her voice sank and 
died away into a whisper that he could not hear — 
" further and further away from what I was, until I die." 

" What is that you say ? " Anthony asked. 

"I was prophesying," she said lightly, "but prophe- 
cies are futile. It is as foolish to look forward as it is 
fatal to look back." She paused a moment, and drew 
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her cloak up about her. " We will go on," she said, 
** without thought or doubt, to the very end." 

The sunset was still gorgeous when the gondola 
touched the stone edge of the Piazzetta. As Rhoda 
and Anthony walked down the wide Piazza of St. Mark, 
tlie rich front of the great cathedral was shining and bril- 
liant in tlie evening light. They reached their hotel by 
narrow streets and little bridges over side canals, and 
entered it from the back. 

When Rhoda went up to her room, the sky was still 
pink over Santa Maria della Salute and beyond San 
Georgio, and the beauty of the colouring seemed two- 
fold after tlie sober light of the shadowed side streets. 

At table d^hdte she sat next to a stolid prosperous 
Englishman. After a time he passed her the salt, and 
began to talk to her. 

" Have you been long in Venice ? " he asked. 

" Only a week." 

" A week is not long for Venice. 

" No," she answered ; " it has passed very quickly." 

" There is so much to see," said her neighbour, look- 
ing at the menu, 

" Yes ; or one wants to go on seeing the same things 
over and over again." 

" St. Mark's is very fine." 

" Very." 

" I don't know which is the finest, the outside or the 
interior." 

" I have not been inside." 

" Not been inside, and you have been a week in 
Venice?" ' ^ 

" I never go inside anything," Rhoda said. 

" But — don't you think you ouglit to ?" 

Her companion looked at her with a grave, half- 
puzzled face. He knew exactly what he ought to 
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admire, and was prepared to do it clieerf ully ; to refuse 
deliberately even to look at tlie beauties which every- 
body discussed on their return home seemed to him 
almost morally wrong. 

Rhoda looked at liim and smiled. 

" I do the things that I like," she said ; " there is no 
ought in my life." 

Her neighbour's face relaxed ; she was very pleasant 
to look upon. 

" Well, of course, when one is abroad," he said, " one 
is not quite so strict. The Sundays, for instance. 
When one is at Rome, you know " 

" But I am at home," the girl broke in, with a back- 
ward twist of her head, and a thrill of enjoyment in her 
voice. 

"At home?" 

" Yes ; this place and I belong to one another ; tlie 
atmosphere of it is my native atmosphere. I lived here 
once — long ago — when Venice was in her prime ; and in 
those days I went to Floi'ence, and Leonardo da Vinci 
painted me." She looked with a curious, half-amused 
smile into the puzzled face beside her. " Have you 
never seen my portrait ? " she said. 

" I — yes ; I begin to see. You really have a look of 
the faces in his pictures." The man began to suspect a 
joke, and made an effort to carry it on. "It was clever 
of him," he said, "to paint your face so long before it 
existed." 

" Oh no," she said quickly ; " any painter can paint a 
face — whether it exists or not. The cleverness lies in 
this, that he painted my heart — three centuries before it 
began to beat." 

Her neighbour laughed, still on the track of the joke, 
but unable to see wlierein it lay. 

Rhoda turned to Anthony. 
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" Let us go," she said ; " I have had enough dinner, 
and the room is so hot." 

They went out into the garden of the hotel ; it over- 
looked the Grand Canal, and there were seats and little 
tables here and there along the low wall by the water's 
edge. A gondola, gay with coloured lights, lay in front 
of the hotel ; it was filled with people playing guitars 
and mandolins, and singing Venetian and Neapolitan 
songs. 

" This is better than the dining-room," said Anthony. 

" Much better." Rhoda leaned her arms upon the 
wall, and looked down into the water. " How dull and 
stupid people are ! " she said. She gave a little laugh. 
" All but you and rae." 

" What are you thinking of ? " 

" That man that sat next rae to-night. He seemed to 
think that I should spend these glorious daj'^s in the dark 
insides of things." 

" Most people do." 

" To come to Venice and miss all the light and life of 
it ! Give me some money, Anthony. These people are 
not quite in tune, but they are part of the careless 
Venice of pleasure and beauty, and they and I are 
friends." 

The gondola drew closer under the wall, and Rhoda 
threw down some coins to the singers. They looked up 
with white-teethed Italian smiles, showing faintly in 
the pale moonlight ; then, with slow, deft strokes, they 
moved on down the canal. 

" I am going to get a light," said Anthony, taking his 
cigarette case from his pocket. 

" Very well." 

His footsteps crossed the garden. Rhoda still, gazed 
down into the water ; motionless, the moonlight shining 
on her white dress, she looked like a carved statue as 
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she leaned upon the wall. The singing had died away; 
but gondolas, some black and weird, some gay with 
Chinese lanterns, still moved silently by ; the impalp- 
able charm of Venice, the ghost of her past splendour, 
was abroad and ruled the scene. The lawless self- 
abandonment that dominated Rhoda spoke out loud in 
answer to the subtle influence about her. 

"I want — will have only the beautiful part of life," 
she said in an audible voice. 

As she spoke, out of the darkness below a face looked 
up at her. Close to the wall of the garden a gondola 
was drifting by ; it bore no lights, and the dark dresses 
of the gondolier and of the solitary figure that leaned 
back against the cushions had hidden it from her notice; 
but when the face was raised, the moonlight fell upon 
it, and showed it to her plainly. It was a woman's 
face, worn and pale, yet with a singular beauty, partly 
of feature, partly of expression; a strange face, strangely 
interesting. The eyes met Rhoda's as she gazed down 
toward the water ; the lips seemed to move and form 
the word "No," repeated twice, as though in an- 
swer to her speech. Then the drifting gondola bore 
the face away. 



CHAPTER XV. 

I had great beauty : ask thou not my name ; 
No one can be more wise than destiny. 

Tennyson. 

A FEW minutes later, Rhoda, still leaning upon the 
wall, was talking to Anthony and another man, who 
were seated near her. The latter sometimes sat next 
Anthony at table (TMte and had once before joined them 
in the garden. 
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"It must have been Lady Mary Shad well," he said, 
when Rhoda had tried to laugh herself out of the 
startled uneasiness that had seized upon her, by relating 
in flippant terms the incident that had caused it. " It 
could have been nobody else." 

'' Who is she ? " Rhoda asked. 

" A rather interesting person*" 

" She had an interesting face. I should like to know 
something about her. Can you tell me anything ? " 

" I can, if you really care to hear it." 

" I want above all things to hear it. You have made 
me curious." 

" She is a woman — you don't mind smoke ? " 

" Oh, no ! " 

" A woman," Mr. Soames continued, " with a history." 
He stopped a minute to blow at his cigar, then went on. 
" She was married when she was quite young to a man 
more than double her age, with a tremendous fortune ; 
or I should rather say, perhaps, that she married a large 
fortune, with an elderly man attached to it." 

" You mean," Rhoda said, looking down at the pass- 
ing gondolas, " that she had no love for her husband." 

" Yes ; the love came later on — ^for another man." ' 

" Ah ! " 

The sound was so low that neither of the men heard 
it. Mr. Soames went on speaking in his leisurely way : 

" These things will happen sometimes, as you know ; 
and sometimes people are wise, or crafty, or both, and 
they blow over without an open scandal. But Lady 
Mary was neither the one nor the other, and she did 
about the most foolish thing a woman can do — she ran 
away." 

"i don't know " 

Rhoda turned suddenly and stood upright, facing the 
story-teller. 
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" Don't know what ? " he asked as she paused. 

" Nothing ; go on." 

She turned round to the water again. 

" Well, after a time the inevitable came to pass ; the 
man got tired of her. Old Shad well took no notice ; he 
didn't go after her, and he didn't get a divorce, which, 
I suppose, was what she expected. The man could not 
marry her, of course. I never heard that he very much 
wanted to ; but however that may be. Providence, in 
the shape of old Shadwell, would have none of it ; and 
after a time he got tired of her and the sort of life they 
had to live, and — he left her." 

" There is not much chivalry in your tale." 

Anthony Dexter forced a laugli as he spoke. 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders. 

" He was an ordinary man." 

" But she " — Rhoda moved a little as she spoke, and 
the moonlight showed her white profile — " she was not 
an ordinary woman ? " 

" I don't know ; women are more extraordinary than 
men at all times." 

" What became of her af tei'ward ? " 

" Oh, well, nothing very much out of the way ; she 
was not particularly original. She did what a lot of 
women do who muddle their earthly concerns, she 
turned to heaven. She became violently religious — a 
sort of reaction, I suppose." 

" She has a wonderful face," Rhoda said. 

" She was very beautiful as a girl ; I saw her before 
she was married." 

" She is almost beautiful still. Let us talk of some- 
thing else." 

" By all means. Have you been to Torcello yet ? " 

" No. Why is she here in Venice ? " 

" Lady Mary do you mean ? " 
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" Yes." 

" It is a fancy: it was here in Venice that the man 
she ran away with left her. Slie comes here every 
autumn ; she has become one of the features of tlie 
place ; everyone who knows Venice knows Lady Maiy 
too." 

There was a little pause ; then Rhoda turned to 
Anthony. 

" Is it too late to go out in a gondola ? " she said. 

" I don't know," Anthony began. 

" Don't let me keep you," Mr. Soaraes said, rising. 

" Won't you come too ? " asked Anthony. 

"Thank you, no. I have an engagement a little 
later on." 

When Anthony and Rlioda were left alone, neither of 
them spoke for a minute or two. 

" Would you like to go on the water ? " Anthony 
asked presently. 

" No, not now ; it is melancholy to-night, the water. 
We will go and walk on the Piazza." 

The Piazza was crowded with people. In the middle ♦ 
a band was playing ; by the colonnades, walled with 
gaily-bedecked shops and brilliantly lighted, tlie clusters 
of chairs were all occupied by eaters of ices and drinkers 
of coffee : at the further end, the fa9ade of St. Mark's 
showed its beauty dimly in the moonlight ; and like a 
silent guardian, the belfry tower rose near it, tall and 
dark, above the noise and the crowd, upward to the 
still clear sky. 

" Would you like to sit down ? " Anthony asked. 

" No, we will walk." 

Rhoda moved on to where the crowd was thickest. 

As she mixed with it, as the life and movement of the 

scene swept past her, the colour flushed into her cheeks, 

and her eyes grew bright. People turned and looked 

18 
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at her. Her brilliant face was alight with a strange 
beauty, not so much of the flesh as of the spirit ; a 
spirit neither divine nor lofty, but wild, self-glorious, 
triumphant, and strong with the indefinable strength 
with which spirit asserts itself over any mere quality of 
body. 

* When Anthony and Rhoda went back to the hotel, 
Rhoda went straight up to her room, while Anthony 
wandered out into the garden again to finish his cigar. 

On the table was a vase of flowers of a deep pink 
shade of red. Riioda took them out of the water and 
twisted them into a wreath ; she lighted all the candles 
in the room, and standing before the long glass in the 
soft, bright light, twined the wreath into her hair ; 
then waited, looking at the image of herself, a tall, 
white figure, crowned with the red, delicate flowers, till 
Anthony came up. She turned when he entered and 
faced him : there was hardly a touch of doubt in the 
confident exultation of her voice. 

" Am I beautiful ? " she said. 

His eyes answered her, and she smiled. 

" You can never tire of me." 

Her confident voice took on a tone of more passionate 
assertion. 

" You will never be able to leave me ; not even your 
music can ever hold you again with so strong a strength 
as I. What do I care what other women have been, or 
done, or suffered ? It is all nothing ; I can hold my 
own.'* 

The man in Anthony Dexter told her that what sl^e 
said was true ; but faintly the artist voice that had 
been silent so long whispered that by and by the music 
in him would rise up and claim its right again, the chief 
place in his life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Beauty and anguisli walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death. 

Tennyson. 

Another week passed by. Anthony Dexter and 
Rhoda were still in Venice, and the warm, cloudless 
weather still lasted day after day. They spent the 
greater number of their careless hours on the water, 
visiting Torcello and all the islands within easy dis- 
tance of Venice. Once they went to the theatre to see 
an Italian play. Rhoda would not go when an opera 
was performed. 

" I do not want music," she said. 

" Why not ? " Anthony asked. 

" I have done with it. It can do nothing for me now. 
It carmot rouse what is already roused ; and for the 
rest " 

" For the rest, yes, for its own sake ? You used long 



Rhoda broke in upon him. 

" I know," she said quickly ; " that is what I could 
not bear. I dare not listen to what I heard in it long 
ago." 

Then, with an abrupt change of manner, she began 
to talk of some people she had seen at the Lido that 
morning. Anthony Dexter listened to and answered 
her, but his face wore a slightly absent look ; and she 
knew, much better and more surely than he did, that 
the longing after music was awake in him again. 

She had spoken the truth when she said that she did 
not want music ; but besides the dread of hearing in it 
that appeal to the higher part of her nature, stronger 
and more constant than the strange sound influences 
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that called into activity her more lawless impulses, she 
feared, though she would hardly own to herself the fear, 
that the charm of his art, the only passion which, as she 
felt instinctively, had power to compel the sure and last- 
ing devotion of Anthony's uncertain artist nature, would 
break in upon and devastate his love for herself ; and 
the fear made her shrink from that which might tend to 
its development. And with the unowned dread upon 
her, she grew each day more reckless, more extrav- 
agantly careless of her own shame ; denying her 
better self ; seeking to forget that she had ever been 
other than she was ; the more eager to forget, the more 
inexorably driven forward into the life which she had 
chosen, by a doubt, lying deep below the surface of her 
mood, a doubt so bitter that she fought against the very 
shadow of its existence, but which existed nevertheless, 
and gnawed and bit into her consciousness. The doubt 
was this, that the feeling with which Anthony had in- 
spired her, and which was inseparably connected with 
his personality, was hardly love for him, but rather 
an impetuous desire to understand and to set free the 
long latent, mysterious energies of her own nature. 
She had been in love, not so much witli the man who 
had stirred these energies, as with a world richer in 
possibilities, and in sensations, in beauty, than the nar- 
row world of her up-bringing : Anthony Dexter had 
opened the door from one world to the other, and the 
mask of the magician had seemed to her curious, won- 
dering eyes as the face of the god of love. The un- 
acknowledged anguish of the thought she would not 
think made her dread of a failure in Anthony's alle- 
giance all the more terrible ; if she had mistaken both 
herself and him, the conditions of their present life 
must inevitably change ; and change would mean for 
herself only more complete disaster. For Anthony the 
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few weeks of madness would be but an interlude in that 
man-life into which the world takes care to look no 
deeper than the surface ; but for her they meant 
moral and social destruction. She could never return to 
what she was before ; she must sink below her sin or 
rise above her innocence ; and there was no ladder 
by which she might rise, no platform on which she 
could stand and look toward heaven ; she felt that, 
for her, separation from Anthony meant a sinking to 
the lowest. 

So, as the days went by, she grasped each minute 
eagerly; she wonld not acknowledge the half-formed 
fears that tormented her ; and shutting her eyes, lived 
on in defiant joyfulness. 

It was a sweet, still afternoon. Rhoda had been 
down to the flower-market, and came back with a pro- 
fusion of flowers heaped on the seat beside her. The 
hot glory of the day was lapsing into the gentler beauty 
of evening ; the full blue of the sky declined to a softer 
tint : the perfume of the flowers floated around Rhoda, 
as the gondola moved slowly along in the deep shade of 
the winding side canals. Presently it shot into the 
brighter light of the Grand Canal ; and then a few 
strokes brought it to the steps of the hotel, where the 
water, restless with the motion and pressure of the 
many burdens it bore, lapped ceaselessly against the 
stone. 

Rhoda passed through the cool, marble-floored hall, 
and up the staircase, carrying the flowers in a great 
straggling bundle in her two hands. She had some 
difficulty in opening the door of her room. 

" Look ! " she cried, when at last she had turned the 
handle and could push the door open with her arms. 
" See what I have got ! " 

Anthony was sitting bending over the table, which 
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was covered with sheets of paper. He turned, almost 
impatiently, as Rlioda spoke. 

" Yes," he said, " they are beautiful ; I will look 
directly." 

'* What are you doing ? " she asked. 

She put the flowers down and advanced to the table. 
The sheets of paper were music paper ; some of them 
were covered with notes. 

" You are writing ? " 

" Yes, something I want to put down. Don't speak 
to me for a minute." 

Rhoda obeyed him literally ; she did not speak again. 
She stood for a minute or two quite still, the brilliant 
flowers lying forgotten beside her ; then, slowly, she 
retreated to the door. When at last Anthony looked 
up and turned to speak to her, she was gone. His eyes 
fell upon the mass of flowers ; their rich colours reminded 
him vaguely of the stained window in his room in Lon- 
don ; the subtile connection that had grown up in his 
mind between sound and colour appealed to him in a way 
of which he was hardly conscious ; after a minute he 
turned back to the table and went on with his writing. 

Rhoda, meanwhile, walked quickly through the 
narrow streets at the back of the hotel. The gnawing 
fear which had been gradually growing in her mind, 
had stirred at last ; she would not allow it to have a 
positive existence ; but it had quickened, and she knew, 
even while she would not admit the knowledge, that it 
would soon struggle forth and confront her in a definite 
form. Even as she walked, the fear began to cry aloud 
and speak in articulate voice, to tell her that the rival, 
put aside and forgotten for a while, had come forwaid 
again, and that Anthony had already begun to own its 
power. 

She walked on, not heeding whither she went, turning 
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to the right or to the left as the canals barred her on- 
ward progress, until at last she found herself on tlie 
narrow ledge of pavement which divides the water from 
the church of San Giorgio degli Schiavoni. She went 
in, without thinking, through the narrow door that 
faced her. It was nearly closing tirae, and in the after- 
noon light the frescoes on the walls were dim : she stood 
looking with half-seeing eyes at Carpaccio's realistic 
allegories, indistinct with the age of centuries and the 
failing strength of the passing day. 

It was wonderfully still : there were only herself, 
the old sacristan, and one other person in the place. 
The sacristan moved about noiselessly, hovering around 
her, eager to give information about the frescoes and 
the building, if slie would allow him a chance to begin ; 
but there was something in her face that checked his 
speech. He watched her, but she did not stir, nor did 
her face change ; and at last he moved away ; it might 
be that she was one of those people who came again 
and again to look at the pictures, and knew as much 
about them as he did. 

At last Rhoda turned and went out again. She had 
only looked at one picture ; the fight with the dragon. 
She carried away a vague impression of it, but she 
could never remember afterward when or where the 
impression had been made. 

As she went out, the other person in the church rose 
from a bench and followed her. It was a woman, and 
as she came out into the fuller light outside, Rhoda, 
standing irresolute, not knowing which way to take, 
recognized her face with a start of quickened conscious- 
ness. It was the same strange face she had seen in the 
moonlight a week before ; and it almost seemed as if 
Lady Mary Shadwell remembered and knew her too. 
Rhoda was moved with a curious impulse to go for- 
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ward and put out her hand. The two women's eyes 
met ; for an instant it seemed as if they would speak ; 
then, with a little abrupt movement, Lady Mary turned 
away, and in another minute she liad disappeared round 
an angle of the street. All the rest of the time she was 
in Venice Rlioda never saw lier again ; but the strange 
face haunted her, and it seemed to her that she knew 
and understood the heart that looked forth through the 
sorrowful eyes. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

'Tis God's voice calls : how could I stay ? Farewell ! 

R. Browning. 

When Rhoda got back to the hotel, Anthony had 
finished writing and was waiting for her. 

" Where have you been ? " he asked. " I was begin- 
ning to think you had gone away altogether." 

She answered him with a laugh, and in the very words 
she had used to her husband when he had said some- 
thing of the same kind some weeks before ; but there 
was a bitterness in her heart now which had had no 
existence when she had answered Paul. 

" Where should I go to ? " she said. " You seemed 
busy," she went on lightly, "so I thought I would do 
some sight-seeing. I have seen a church." 

" A church ? " 

" Yes ; I have been inside something at last." 

"Not St. Mark's?" 

" Oh, no. I don't know what it was ; it was a long 
way off, and it was small and silent and dreary." 

" I thought afterward that perhaps you had been — 
well, offended, affronted, annoyed that I had kept you 
waiting." 
> Rhoda laughed again. 
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"Why should I be ? Did you think I was jealous of 
the music ? Oh, no ; I was not afraid, either of it or of 
you." 

"You need not be," Anthony said. 

But Rhoda knew, though he himself did not, that he 
had not spoken the truth. 

AH through the evening she talked and laughed with 
extravagant gaiety. Later on, wlien the moon rose, 
Anthony suggested going on the water, and they 
drifted about the silvery lagoon for over an hour. 
There was a mystery of sadness in the still night ; the 
beauty of it was too real to escape melancholy ; the 
spirit of it almost impelled silence ; yet Rhoda would 
not be silent. The restless determination of her mood 
would allow her heart no pause in which to feel, her 
brain no interval in which to think ; she talked persist- 
ently, with an almost aggressive gaiety, in passionate 
revolt against a dull sense of misery that would not be 
entirely quelled. 

Tlie next day she was much alone. Anthony settled 
down to his music soon after breakfast, and she would 
not seek to draw him away from it. She went out by 
herself and spent the greater part of the morning on 
the Lido, where she could walk freely without the turns 
and twists of the narrow, canal-hemmed streets. Li the 
afternoon Anthony went with her to MuranS, and the 
next day they spent together in an excursion to 
Chioggia. 

All through these days and the days that followed 
them, Rhoda lived in a sort of nightmare-dream. She 
would not look forward ; she would not think. Her 
only effort was to stifle thought, to forget the precipice 
ahead until she should reach its very edge. Yet, with 
all her efforts, thought would not be annihilated ; 
though she locked the skeleton out of sight, she was 
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conscious that it was still there; and insensibly a deter- 
mination formed itself in her mind. It was full grown 
before she knew that it had begun to exist. It made 
its presence known to her suddenly one afternoon, 
when, as on many former afternoons, she and Anthony 
were on the lagoon at sunset. It was a sunset of equal 
glory and beauty with the one that had glowed and 
faded on the day on which she had first seen Lady 
Mary Shad well ; again the varied tints of green 
and blue and purple covered the sky and repeated 
themselves in the water ; again the whole scene seemed 
a vision of enchantment and no part of the tangible 
world. 

" I wonder how much longer this will last ? " Anthony 
said. 

" What ? " 

Rhoda had sunk into a rare silence ; she answered 
now as though she were glad to break it. 

" The weather that makes such sunsets as these." 

" Oh, it will last," Rhoda said ; " it must — till I have 
left you." 

Anthony turned to her quickly. 

" What do you mean ? " 

Her face had grown suddenly pale. The words she 
had said had been said involuntarily, had spoken them- 
selves out of that inner consciousness, the workings of 
which she had wilfully ignored : now that they had 
been formed in language, she knew that through the 
turmoil of the last few days the current of her being 
had set immutably toward a sure decision ; the decision 
to part from the man who had been to her the embodi- 
ment of freedom and of love. As she sat with Anthony's 
eyes upon her, it seemed to her that the turmoil liad 
suddenly ceased ; there was only a great blankness 
before her. 
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"I mean," she said after a moment, " that I am going 
away from you." She turned her calm eyes npon him. 
" You must have known that it would come." 

" Oh, no — oh, no ! Why sliould it come ?" 

She gave a little bitter laugh.. 

" You should not have given 'me Byron to read. 
* Man's love is of man's life a thing apart,' he says, 
and " 

" Is it Byron," he asked, " who has put this insane 
notion into your head ? " 

" No," she said, " not Byron." 

"What then, or who?" 

" I hardly know. I did not know it was there till ^ve 
minutes ago." 

"Do you know how the words go on?" he said, 
" Byron's words ? 

** Man's love is of man*s life a thing apart ; 
'Tis woman's whole existence. 

What are you going to do ? " 

" I do not know. Byron gives no advice." 

"I might have known," he said, ''that you would 
never care long." 

" Yes, you might have known." 

" Why is it ? " he asked. 

She waited a minute. " I don't know, except that it 
is better that the end should be of my making, ratlier 
than of yours." 

" Why should there be an end?" 

" Why ? " She turned on him, her face alive with a 
sort of pitiful scorn. " Do you think this kind of thing 
could last ? " 

Anthony Dexter hesitated. 

"Oh, don't answer me," Rhoda went on. "You 
know — we both know — that it could not last. You will 
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go back to your music ; and I " — she did not finish her 
sentence. 

Anthony's anger, the instinctive knowledge tliat she 
spoke the truth, made liim cruel. " To your husband:' " 
he asked with a half-smile. 

" Ah," she said, " it is surely time we parted." 

They had reached the mouth of the canal ; the gon- 
dolier piloted them with unerring skill tl) rough a little 
crowd of gondolas to the steps of the hotel. 

They went upstairs without further speech ; and 
throughout the table d^hdte dinner neither of them re- 
ferred to the talk in the gondola. Anthony was irri- 
table, restless, ill at ease ; Rhoda was possessed by a calm 
which had in it elements of despair, but bore the out- 
ward form of peace. 

In the evening, when they had come 'back from their 
walk in the Piazza, Anthony spoke out of his troubled 
mind. 

" What did you mean this afternoon ? " he asked. 

Rhoda was sitting in an armchair by the window ; 
there were lines of weariness on her face ; her hands lay 
listlessly in her lap. 

"Simply what I said," she answered, "that I am 
going to leave you, now, while there is still a little merit 
in the going, and before you cast me off." 

" So you think me an unmitigated scoundrel ?" 

She shook her head. " No ; only that it is the natu- 
ral, inevitable end of madness like ours." She rose, and 
raising her arms with a despairing gesture above her 
head, let them drop again heavily to her side. " Oh ! 
to think," she said, "that I should ever have thought it 
possible ! " 

" Thought what possible ? " 

" To sin easily ; to cast away all the past years and 
the effort of them; to taste only the evil and forget the 
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good ; to float over the surface of life, and refuse the 
bondage and the pain of it. To think I could ever iiave 
thouglit — dreamed — imagined it could be possible ; and 
to a woman made like me ! " 

" What are you made of , pray ? Since I first saw you 
I have wondered ; I had begun to think I knew." 

" I don't know — I don't know. I only know that it is 
almost as hard to sink as it is to rise; that it is almost 
as hard to kill the little good in one as to stamp out the 
• much evil; that hell is not in abandonment to the lowest, 
but in the hopeless, passionate longing after the highest. 
Oh ! how have I suffered all these weeks ! How I have 
mangled my soul ! How I have courted the devil and 
everywhere found God ! You ask me what I am made 
of. I do not know ; but I know this, that in the last 
few weeks I have lived through years and years, and I 
have learned much of myself, of you, of the great, hor- 
rible, sinful, suffering world that I must know for now 
and always. I know, I see, by intuition, by instinct — I 
don't know what you would call it ; to me it seems that 
the force of pure suffering gives the insight of a god to 
see both good and evil." 

The strong emotion in her face died out as she finished 
speaking ; she stood quite quiet and still, with a 
blank inscrutability of aspect that Anthony could not 
fathom. As he looked at her, he felt that he had not 
understood her after all ; the mystery which had clothed 
her when he had seen her first was a mystery still ; he 
had been mistaken in his reading of her, or he had not 
read deep enough. The thought that there was still 
something to find out revived the waning passion that 
was partly love and partly a fascinated curiosity, and he 
cried out vehemently : 

" You shall not leave me ; I will not let you go ! " 

She answered him only with a sigh, that was neither 
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very long nor very deep, but that trembled as if the bur- 
den of sadness it carried were greater than it could bear. 

" Rhoda ! " Anthony came forward and touched her 
hand. " You cannot leave me, if I will not let you 
gol" 

"lean." 

She answered without moving, her face half turned 
away from him. He waited a minute ; there was some- 
tliing in the passive determination of her mood that he 
could neitlier understand nor grapple with. 

" What are you going to do ? " he said at last. 
" Where are you going to ? What does it all mean ? " 

She moved away from him and sat down in the arm- 
chair again. 

" It means," she said, turning her face to him and 
looking at him while she spoke, "that my eyes have 
been opened. For many days I would not look at what 
they saw ; but to-night, at last, I have seen plainly. It 
came quite suddenly, when I first spoke to you on the 
water ; the* words were said before I knew I was going 
to say them or what the}'^ meant. Afterward there was 
no more hiding, and I am humbled into the very dust — 
mud — filth iness — of misery." 

" You are behaving absurdly," said Anthony. " You 
are hysterical — nervous — something that you will not 
be to-morrow morning. Let us put this subject away 
from us ; by the moming you will look back with 
laughter at yourself of to-night." 

She shook her head. " By the morning you will 
know that I mean all I say." 

" But where can you go to ? " he asked half angrily. 

" Back to London." 

"And then?" 

"And then? I can tell you nothing. I do not 
know." 
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" What can you do ? " he said brutally. *' You have 
no choice except to take up with somebody else instead 

of me. If there is virtue in change, well, then " 

He shrugged his slioulders. " I see nothing," he said, 
" except to sink lower and lower." 

Rlioda's eyes widened, and she caught her breath, 
but she did not speak. 

" Paul Garnet will not take you back," Anthony 
went on. 

Still she did not answer. 

"And how are you going to get to London?" he 
asked, his angry mortification making every word a 
sneer. " Are you going to beg your way ? or " — he 
hesitated a moment, and then let the words come forth 
— " or have you arranged with a new travelling 
companion ? " 

A slight flush rose on Rhoda's pale face, but she did 
not answer the sneer. 

" I have some money," she said ; " I brought it away 
with me ; it is more than enougli to take me back to 
London." 

Suddenly Anthony was on his knees by her side. 

" Forgive me," he said ; " forgive me, Rhoda ! I 
di4 not mean — did not know what I s^id. I love you 
80 that I cannot let you go, and the thought of your 
going makes me mad." 

She laid her hand for an instant on his head. " By 
and by," she said, " you will be very glad that I left 

you." 

Then she rose and passed into the neighbouring room, 
and Anthony Dexter felt that he must not follow her. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Faiut and blind as a wasted wind 
That beats its life out trying to find 
Its lost way over a moor. 

ROBEBT LOBD LtTTOIT. 

Paul Garnet had settled down in London. The 
third time that he made the journey up from Fanelands 
and called at Anthony Dexter's rooms to ask if there 
were any news of his return, the landlady told him that 
she did not expect Anthony back for some months. 
His sister, she said, who went abroad with him, had 
called the week before to leave a book which was his, 
and in answer to her inquiries had said that she believed 
he would not be back before Christmas; and since 
then, the woman added, he had written to her, desiring 
her to forward his letters to the Poste Restante at 
Rome. Would the gentleman like to write down the 
address, or 

Paul Garnet interrupted her. No, he did not want 
the address ; his business could wait. If she could tell 
him where the lady, Mr. Dexter's sister, was living, he 
would be obliged to her. But she could not tell him ; 
and he went away to hire a lodging and to begin the 
task he had set himself, the finding of his wife. 

Day after day passed by, and the days ran into weeks, 
and still the agents he had set to trace her had found no 
clue to her hiding-place ; and still Paul lived on in the 
belief that she was in London, and that in the end he 
must find her again. All day long he trod the pave- 
ments, dividing the wilderness of streets into sections, 
and thoroughly exploring one, visiting the different 
parts of it at different hours, before he moved on to 
another ; and in the evenings he haunted the places 
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where misery in the guise of pleasure most openly and 
pitifully flaunts itself, and sought among the many 
faces for the face that was hidden from him still. 
Sometimes he was very near to his wife ; it happened 
more than once that as he passed out of a street she 
entered it, or that a block of houses divided them the 
one from the other, 

Rhoda Garnet lived a life of extreme privation. 
After drifting from lodging to lodging, and always 
from a better to a worse one, she had hired a room in 
one of the wretched streets that run like a net- work of 
squalor behind and about the prosperous quarters and 
thoroughfares of the town ; and she lived there more 
sparely, more grudgingly, more careful of every far- 
thing than her grandfather had ever lived. She lived on 
the little store of money that remained to her after she 
had paid the expenses of coming back to England. In 
.the end Anthony had prayed her to take from him at 
least a sum sufficient to pay the journey ; but she would 
take nothing. Now she hoarded what was left with a 
desperate dread of coming to her last shilling, counting 
each day the sovereigns that were left to her, and shrink- 
ing from the inexorable necessity of changing them one 
by one into silver ; for when they were all gone she 
would have to find some new way of living, and her 
heart sank trembling at the thought. The London that 
in her girlhood she had desired so much to see, inspired 
her, now that she was swallowed up in it, with a sort 
of terror. The wretchedness amidst which she lived 
oppressed her with its sordid ugliness ; and the miles 
and miles of streets, the multitude of people, the noise 
and rush of the town, were like a nightmare after the 
idle beauty of Venice and the still, stern peace of the 
moor. She learned to know vice and misery well ; and 
became familiar with sin, not clad in the brilliant gar- 
14 
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merits that had tempted her surface eyes, but hideously 
naked. She saw it not only in the glare of gas-lamps, 
with a gloss of splendour smeared upon its wretchedness 
and a voice of laughter that mocked at mirth, but in the 
hard gray light of day ; she saw it walk hand in hand 
with disease ; she saw it clasped in the arms of death ; 
she saw it with the glamour of freedom swept from its 
brow, and the weight of servitude upon its crawling 
head ; and the sight of it, the sight of the vice and the 
suffering, the despair, and the slow strength of it, 
created in her a horror of the place she was in, of the 
terrible unending streets, of the struggling masses of 
Immanity around her, that grew and grew, and must have 
risen into madness had it not crushed her into an apathy 
that deadened the power to realize what she endured. 

When November came, and the fogs wrapped them- 
selves about the houses, the nightmare of her daily life 
became still more terrible. She could not look forward, 
at all at this time to what she was to do when all her 
money should be spent ; amidst the confused pain which 
made up the greater part of her consciousness she clung 
steadfastly to only two ideas ; the one how to live so 
that the sovereigns should dwindle as slowly as possible, 
the other a half -formed, yet passionate, resolve not to 
sink in the flood of misery about her. 

One day when she was coming in, a girl who lived in 
the room next to hers spoke to her. 

" You don't ever go out of a night ? " she said. 

"No." 

" How do you live ? What do you do ? " 

" Nothing." 

"You are starving yourself," the girl said, half 
curiously, yet with a sort of rough pity. 

" No, I have enough." 

"Tell that to them as '11 believe it — not to me. It's 
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a pity ; with a face like yours you 'Id make it pay, and 
you soon get used to it." 

" Ah ! " jRlioda said between her teeth, *^ that is the 
worst — to get used to it." 

"Well, it's easier," the girl said doggedly, "than 
sewing button-holes, as I used to do ; and the drink 
helps you if you feel mopy. It's a easy, lively life, take 
it all round." 

"Is it easy?" 

There was a strength of passionate denial in the 
question. 

" Mostly," the girl answered with a touch of defiance, 
"and more particular if you keeps your looks. And I'll 
tell you what it is," she added in a lower tone of warn- 
ing ; " they won't keep you here long if you don't do 
like the rest. It's not their ticket. " 

" But if I pay ray rent ? " 
. " What's the rent ? " the girl asked. " It's nothing to 
them, the rent aint." 

She laughed and went on down the stairs ; and the 
words : " Won't keep you," haunted Rhoda all night. 
The room she lived in was small, noisy, close ; but it 
was a refuge and a shelter, a hiding-place ; to be driven 
forth from it into the crowded, desolate streets ; to have 
to seek another lodging ; to face again the curious 
glances and questions that had frightened her before, 
was a thought of horror. After that night she went 
out every evening and wandered for hours about the 
street trying to appear to the people in the house to be 
of a class to which she did not belong, but which, as 
she told herself bitterly, was truly hers. Yet, never- 
theless, at the end of another week, the landlady told 
her that she should want her room ; and Rhoda found 
herself face to face with the dread she had tried so hard 
to escape from. 
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It was at tliis time that hope drifted away from her, 
that endeavour almost failed, that she leaned toward 
despair. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

A game to play, a love to clasp, a hate to wreak. 

D. G. ROSSETTI. 

It was a damp, gloomy evening ; the yellow fog, thin 
but persistent, spread itself over London like a double 
night ; the lights in the streets were blurred ; the pave- 
ments were covered with a layer of slimy mud. Paul 
Garnet ate his dinner in a little cheap restaurant near 
the Tottenham Court Road. He had not much money 
to spend, and he lived frugally, passing his restless, 
monotonous days in an unceasing search that left him 
but little time to feel the need of rest or food. He had 
grown thin and worn in the weeks since he had left 
Fanelands ; his face was haggard ; his features were 
sharper; his skin, always pale, had that tinge of darkness 
which is worse than pallor. But suffering had in no 
wise subdued him ; his lips were more firmly set, his face 
sterner than of old ; from his eyes a spirit fierce with 
pain looked forth with unquenchable determination. 

He finished his dinner, and went out of the eating- 
house into the greasy streets. The dampness hung 
about him, chilling him as he walked ; the lamp-flames 
were like dreary ghosts of light ; the newspaper boys, 
in shrill, demoniacal voices, were calling : " 'Orrible 
murder of a elderly gentleman ! " 

Paul walked on, along the Tottenham Court Road, 
up Oxford Street to Oxford Circus, and down Regent 
Street. Then, keeping in the neighborhood of Piccadilly 
and Regent Street, he walked for hours, looking into 
the faces of the crowd with an unwearying gaze of 
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eager hopelessness, going on and on, turning and going 
over the same ground again, never allowing his atten- 
tion or his vigilance to relax for an instant. He was 
hardly conscious of fatigue ; he had trained himself 
now to his daily and nightly watches, and his unflinching 
purpose made him strong. Night after night had 
passed in wanderings such as this, and night after night 
had ended without a single ray of hope, a remotest 
promise of success. Tonight his heart grew hard with 
its own soreness ; his soul cried out in blasphemy ; his 
hurt, angry spirit beat itself against the power — fate, 
chance, God, that was stronger than his will. Almost 
the inward turmoil relaxed the continual watching of 
his outward eyes, the fixed attitude of his mind ; yet 
not quite. Instinctively, of habit, his attention remained 
on the alert ; and in an instant it leapt up into a force 
of concentrated strength that engaged the fulness of 
his consciousness. 

From a side street, a few yards ahead of him, a woman 
turned into the main thoroughfare. He knew the pose 
of her figure ; he knew the grace of her walk ; he had 
no single moment of doubt that it was his wife. 

For a moment his heart stopped beating, and the 
mist}'', dimly lighted street swayed and whirled before 
his eyes. The strength of self-control, which had held 
his emotions in check for many weeks, was suddenly 
relaxed ; and the w^ld force of these emotions surged 
upward from his heart to his brain in a quick spasm of 
madness that for one flashing moment set the whole 
world aflame. Then his will gripped his senses and his 
passion again, and he was master of himself, knowing 
what he would do, and calm enough to do it. The 
thing he had waited for was almost within his grasp ; 
it should not escape him. 

He did not quicken his pace ; but he followed the 
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woman, gaining sliglitlj upon her yard by yard. Wlien 
he was near her, a man passing by, turned, stopped, 
and spoke to her. Paul could hear her answer in a low, 
hurried tone ; *' I am not what you think." She did 
not pause, and the man, after an instant's hesitation, 
went on his waj'. Paul was close behind her. He 
spoke in a strong whisper. 

"Are you not ? " Jie said. 

She started, but did not answer, and walked on more 
rapidly, turning presently into a side street, and hurry- 
ing still more when she heard his .pursuing footsteps, 
though she did not once turn her head. 

And now began a terrible pursuit ; terrible in the 
frenzied, pitiful agony of the woman who fled ; terrible 
in the fierce, unswerving pitilessness of the man who 
followed her. The woman went on with hurrying, 
unfaltering step. She seemed to be familiar with the 
many turns and windings of the intricate streets. She 
branched off into narrow alleys ; she fled down dark, 
close-walled passages ; she doubled back into the 
thoroughfare she had left, and tried to screen herself 
amidst the crowd. And all the time Paul Garnet fol- 
lowed her ; and all the time she never looked back, and 
tried to hope she had escaped his vigilance, yet knew 
that he pursued her still. 

On and on : the woman's face grow whiter and her 
limbs began to tremble ; she was weak from insufficiency 
of food, and suffering, and loneliness ; only the terror 
in her heart supplied her with a fictitious strength that 
carried her onward ; and the terror grew as her bodily 
forces failed. Now and again she was jostled by the 
passers-by ; once in a blind, helpless sort of way she 
struck against a lamppost ; she began to sway and 
stagger as she went, and the people in the streets jeered 
at her for a drunkard as she struggled on. At last, in 
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desperation, she left the broad street and the crowd 
again, and went, with panting breath and feeble, fleeing 
feet, through the narrower side streets, into a sordid ill- 
famed street, where few people passed, and sounds of 
singing or wild laughter broke now and again miserably 
upon the dingy stillness. 

Then at last the woman stayed her flight ; then at 
last, as she stood^ panting before a door and struggled 
to fit a key into the keyhole, she looked round to see if 
her pursuer were near. 

Paul Garnet had turned the corner of the street ; he 
came on with long, swift strides ; he was beside her 
before she could turn the key. 

" At last," he said. 

The woman, with her face toward the door, made an 
attempt to enter. 

He put his hand upon her shoulder. 

" Where you go, I follow." 

She stood passive, though all her body trembled. 

" I must see your face," he said. 

She kept her face still turned away from him, and did 
not answer. 

" We will go into the house," he said after a minute. 

She answered in a gasping whisper. 

" Oh, no ! " 

" Then tell me who you are." 

Then she sank down upon the doorstep, and drew 
her cloak across her face. 

" I am a lost woman who is trying to rise." 

Paul Ganiet looked down at the shrinking figure 
before him ; his face was trembling, but when he spoke 
his voice held no emotion. 

"I am your husband," he said, "and I have come to 
take you home." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

For 'tis not in mere death that men die most. — E. B. Browning. 

It was a wild night. The wind whirled with a rush- 
ing moan through the trees about Fanelands Hall, flung 
itself in gusts against the lone walls of Heather Den, 
and swept in unchecked freedom acroes the heath. 

At Fanelands there was an unwonted stir ; now, after 
the many dark, quiet evenings of the past weeks, the 
hall and the white-walled sitting-room were lighted up 
again ; fires burned in the lately unused grates ; and 
dusting and sweeping had been going on all day. Paul 
Garnet and his wife were coming home again after their 
long holiday in London, and the half inhabited house 
must be cleaned and warmed to receive them. About 
six o'clock everything was ready, and the old house- 
keeper was on the alert for sounds of her master and 
mistress' arrival ; before seven, Paul Garnet had writ- 
ten, they would be home. 

At Heather Dqh old Wichelow sat in his usual corner 
with a little pile of silver in his hand ; there was nearly 
enough to be changed into a gold piece, and added to 
the hoard beneath the flooring. His interest in the 
money made him forget for a time the expected return 
of his granddaughter, although when he had first heard 
of her coming, a reality of emotion had stirred his dead- 
ened heart. He had missed her more than he owned 
even to himself ; and the thought of seeing her again 
created in him a sensation of almost affectionate expec- 
tation, which was mingled with a malicious curiosity as 
to what Paul's attitude toward her and the outside 
world would be. But while he felt the money in his 
hand, and looked at the faint shine of the one candle on 
the dulled surface of the shillings and half-crowns, there 
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was no room in his heart for tliought of any human love 
or suffering ; and he forgot that Rlioda would pass 
through the battling wind outside, not far from the 
walls that sheltered him. 

Across the heath Rhoda and Paul Garnet walked 
side by side. The wind fled by them in great flying 
sheets ; the heavy clouds made a whirling darkness 
over the ' still, dark earth ; the onward stretch of the 
moor was lost in the blackness of the stormy night. In 
the tumult it would have been hard to make speech 
audible ; but neither Paul nor Rhoda made any attempt 
to speak ; side by side, with faces set to the wind and 
resolute steps that did not flag or pause, they moved ou 
steadily across the lonely, unsheltered space. In the 
darkness, the bare ugliness of Heather Den could not 
be seen ; though, as they passed the nearest point to the 
house, Rhoda knew, knowing the path so* well, even 
when there was nothing more to guide her than the 
little ups and downs which her feet had trodden from 
her earliest days, that it lay a hundred yards away from 
her, and thought that within its gaunt strong walls her 
grandfather sat in his corner on the settle ; but she did 
not turn her head and seek to pierce the darkness 
of the night ; the thought of the place that had 
once been her home was a thought instinct with bitter- 
ness. 

The man and the woman, moving dumbly across the 
waste, were far from the woods that bordered the heath 
and broke the force of the wind, making a huge instru- 
ment that it touched with a sweeping rush and played 
on in divers tones ; as they went there was nothing but 
themselves to oppose its force ; and it uttered but one 
long whistling note as it struck them in its passage. 
They were* a mile away from Heather Den now, far 
from the borders of the heath on eveiy side, in the very 
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midst of the wind-possessed loneliness ; then Paul 
stopped and spoke : 

" Wait here," he said. 

His voice sounded clear through the storm, but his 
words were blurred by the rush of the wind. But 
Rhoda had paused involuntarily ; feeling that he stopped, 
she stopped too, yielding him intuitive obedience. 
He came and stood before her, almost touchhig her as 
she waited ; she could not see his face, but she felt that 
it was very near her own ; his eyes seemed to pierce, 
not the outward darkness that hid her bodily form, but 
the veil that divided her spirit from his, and to look 
into her very soul. 

" Can you hear me speak ? " he said. 

His back was to the wind ; she could hear him dis- 
tinctly now ; and she answered : 

"Yes." 

" What other sound do you hear ? " 

" Only the wind." 

« It calls loudly." 

" Yes." 

** Does its strength lie in its voice ? " 

She answered almost mechanically : " I do not know." 

" Lie down," he said, " in the heather, that the wind 
may not strike you as it goes." 

She obeyed him ; he bent low beside her, and pre- 
sently he spoke again. 

" Can you hear the wind's voice now ? " 

" No," she whispered. 

"The wind is silent," Paul said. "If there is nothing 
to bar its course it does not speak. It is only if it meets 
resistance that it cries aloud ; it is always noiseless 
when it is alone." 

Lying in the rough, bare heather, with a great dark- 
ness within and without her, and the mighty wind 
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moving on voiceless above, with only a dim, far-away 
murmur where, in the distance, it met the woods, it 
seemed to Rlioda that death looked at her with the eyes 
of life, and that life held all the grim mystery of death. 

Paul took her by the hand and lifted her up. 

" You have seen," he said, " that the force of the 
wind is a silent force ; when its path is free it makes no 
sound. So shall it be with the punishment that you 
shall take and I will give. It will be unseen and silent ; 
yet it shall not fail to sweep on through all your life.*' 

He waited a minute, but she did not speak ; the feel- 
ing in her was too hopeless for fear ; the rush of the 
wind was like the wings of an irresistible fate that bore 
away her destiny in its flight. 

Presently Paul's voice spoke again out of the moving 
darkness. 

" I have kept the name of your honour pure," he 
said. "You have prostituted your body and your 
being, but your name is unspotted as the day you left 
me." 

She clasped her hands ; she made a little inarticulate 
sound — of gratitude or wonder. 

"I did it," he went on, "for my pride's sake, and 
because of what you once had been to me. It is my 
necessity to hold you in contempt, knowing you for 
what you are ; but no other man or woman in the world 
shall lightly use the name or scorn the presence of the 
woman who is my wife." 

" I am not your wife." 

Tlie words broke from her in agony. 

" No," he answered, " you are not my wife ; but the 
world believes you to be my wife, and must go on 
believing it." 

" Why ? " slie whispered. 

" Because I choose to have it so 5 because" — his voice 
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grew harder in tbe effort to show no trace of the feel- 
ing in his heart — "because I have loved you. No 
stone of slight or scorn shall be cast at you, if I have 
tlie power — and I have the power — to hold the hurling 
hands. I will neither abandon nor forgive you." 

It seemed to Rhoda that the wind shook her as it 
passed ; she did not know that it was her own sick 
heart that caused her to sway and tremble. 

" Why did you bring me back ? " she said with a rush 
of despair. 

*^ To punish and protect you." 

" Rather kill me." 

" I cannot kill you. The strange thing in you tliat 
binds your soul to mine will not let me take away your 
life ; your adultery holds 3'ou back from mine. We 
must go on, side by side, together, yet forever apart." 

She sank down in the heather, shuddering. 

" Nay," said Paul, " there is no other way. And 
now 3'ou must begin to walk in it." 

Tlien she rose up again, and went in silence by liis 
side through the black roar of the wind. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Those that are betniy'd 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe, 

Shakespeare. 

In the hall at Fanelands Mrs. Shand awaited her 
master and mistress' arrival. Everything was as it 
should be ; the burning wood filled the wide space of 
the fireplace ; near by, a table stood ready for supper, 
the old silver goblets catching the life and sparkle of 
the flames ; in Rhoda's sitting-room the furniture had 
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been uncovered and well polished, and fire and lamp- 
light cast a warm glow upon the pure white wall. 

The wind drowned all outward sounds, and it was no 
use to watch at the window while the dark night blinded 
sight. Mrs. Siiand could only stand by the fire and 
wait. At last came the signal of arrival, Paul Garnet's 
peremptory knock on the big door. The housekeeper 
hurried forward to open it, a smile of welcome on her 
face, and stood courtesying as the husband and wife 
entered. The smile faded as she caught sight of Paul's 
stern face ; and Rhoda looked strangely white and 
weary. 

" I hope I see you well, sir," she began, in a voice that 
grew timid at its own sound. 

" Oh, quite well, very well indeed." Paul laughed 
harshly. "We have enjoyed ourselves so much in 
London." 

" And the mistress ? " the woman said doubtfully. 

" Your mistress is much the better of the change," 
said Paul. " She wanted a change." 

" She doesn't look " Mrs. Shand began. 

" She is tired," Paul said. His tone changed suddenly. 
"Bring supper," he said sharply, "as soon as it is 
ready." Then he crossed the hall and mounted the 
twisting stairs. 

" You are tired, ma'am," Mrs. Shand said, turning to 
Rhoda, compassion in her failing eyes. 

" Yes, very tired — and faint. I must wait a little 
before I can go up." 

** Can I get you anything ? " 

"I don't know — yes, a little water, if you will." 

" Come in here, ma'am," said Mrs. Shand. " The 
sofa's handy." 

She opened the sitting-room door and led Rhoda into 
the pleasant room. Entering, Rhoda's gaze met the 
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pictured Leonardo face ; the eyes seemed to look at her 
with a triumph of understanding. She drew back. 

" No, not here," she said. 

" But you must lie down, ma'am." 

The woman spoke with kindly persistence ; and 
Rhoda, too weak for combat, suffered herself to be 
guided to the sofa, and lay there while Mrs. Shand went 
for the water. Presently one of the girls who helped 
the housekeeper in her task of ordering the liouse, came 
in with a tray and glass. 

" Mrs. Shand hopes you'll excuse her, ma'am ; she's 
about the supper." 

" Very well. Thank you." 

Rhoda took the glass of water and put it on a little 
table beside her : presently, when she was left alone 
again, she forgot all about it. The faintness had passed 
away, but the stupor that is the antidote of excessive 
emotion, following close behind it and guarding the 
reason and strength that would otherwise be destroyed, 
had stolen over her ; and she lay quite still, knowing 
that she suffered, but feeling only the weight and not 
the sharpness of pain. 

But by and by, after only a few minutes had passed, 
she was roused into acute consciousness again. The 
wind moaned and howled about the house, calling with 
a dreary voice amidst the trees, and complaining at the 
windows ; but through the cry of the wind came a 
sound of tramping footsteps that shuffled and scraped 
on the gravel- path outside the room where Rhoda lay. 
At first she did not heed the sound, only half hearing it 
amidst the tumult of the blast and through the wall 
of her own suppressed consciousness ; but presently, 
with the footsteps, came a murmur of voices ; and the 
voices caught her ear and penetrated to her brain. She 
sat up to listen ; as she raised herself the voices 
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ceased, and there was a pause in which the wind spoke 
alone. Then a single voice rose again ; Rhoda knew 
it ; it was Micah Yates' voice, and it counted : One, 
two, three, four ; one, two, three, four. She could 
almost hear the words, and memory gave back to her 
what the wind snatched from her ears. Then, amidst 
the wild cry of the wind, a chorus of voices arose, that 
quavered and shook, and wandered the one from the 
other for want of a firm leader : and she knew the 
voices and faults and the weakness of them ; and she 
knew the sad air and the words they sang : 

Sorrow and toil, and sin and passion rife, 
Satan at hand to vex us in the strife : 
No hope of rest through all this struggling life ; 
But oh I for the rest beyond 1 

The wind rushed between the vei*ses and broke in 
upon the singing, as it rose again, muffling the sound ; 
but Rhoda heard with her heart the sounds that did 
not reach her ears, and the refrain swelled always full 
and strong above the rushing of the storm. She sat, 
still in the same strained attitude into which she had 
first raised herself, her white face drawn with pain, the 
last notes of the last line lashing her suffering, when the 
door opened and Paul entered. 

"What is this? "he said, standing just within the 
room, his eyes cold upon his wife. 

She turned to him and moved her lips, but she could 
not speak. 

" Are you ill ?" he asked. 

She shook her head : and then her voice came : 

" It is the people — they are singing." 

"Your grandfather's people, do you mean ?" 

She bent her head. 

Paul crossed the room to the window, and threw it 
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open. At first he could distinguish notliing in the dark- 
ness ; a confused murmur of whispering voices ceased 
suddenly as he appeared. Then the light, streaming out 
from the room behind, showed him a straggling group 
of dark figures, that bobbed up and down as he looked 
at them or raised stiff arms to their brows. 

" What do you want ? " Paul asked. 

There was a pause, with some nudging and whispering 
amongst the dim group outside ; then Micah Yates 
stepped forward. 

" Beg pardon, master," he said ; " we'd heard as how 
slie was to be home to night, and so " 

Words came with difficulty to Micah : he stopped 
now, unable to find enough to express what was in his 
mind. A woman's voice finished the sentence for him. 

" So it come to us as we'd give her a welcome." 

"And the songs slie'd taught us — what could be a 
better way ? " Micah said, taking his position as spokes- 
man again. 

" What indeed ? " Paul looked over his shoulder at 
his wife. "They haye come to welcome you home." 
Tiien turning to the people again : " Come in," he said. 

They hesitated, shrinking one behind the other ; at 
last, Micah Yates was urged forward ; and the rest fol- 
lowed him. They came in with shambling, awkward 
gate, blinking their eyes against the light, and pulling 
shamefacedly at the locks of hair on their foreheads, 
the women bobbing at almost every step. On all the 
faces there was a look of honest pleasure that battled 
with shyness ; and the eyes held expectant welcome. 
When all the people were in the room, Paul shut the 
Avindow, and the guttering candles burned steadily 
again. 

Rhoda had risen and stood behind the sofa ; she was 
perfectly pale. 
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" They have come to welcome you home," Paul said. 

She bent her head with a stiff, abrupt motion ; she 
spoke with a sort of jerk. 

" Thank you." 

There was a minute's silence ; the men shifted their 
weight from one foot to the other ; the women cast 
swift, timid glances about the room ; Micah Yates 
cleared his throat again and again. 

" We've missed you, ma'am," he began, " more'n I 
can say. I speak for all," he said, looking round at his 
companions, who answered him by nods of the head and 
grunts of assent, "and it's a true saying and worthy," 
he added, with a sudden rush of words that came he 
knew not whence to his grateful utterance, "and worthy 
of all acceptation. Arid the night you didn't come," 
he proceeded more slowly, *^ we was all-5-we was all — I 
can't put it into words ; but you'll be able to fancy the 
kind of way we felt bad," 

" Yes." 

Rhoda almost laughed in her misery ; the rising 
unshed tears made a pink flush about her eyes. 

" We couldn't find heart to sing for many a day," 
Micah went on ; " and then we made a plan as how 
we 'Id practise up against your coming back." He 
paused again, and looked round at his fellows for in- 
spiration. " If it's agreeable," he said suddenly, " we'll 
sing another hymn.'* 

" ^y all means." 

It was Paul who spoke ; without looking at his wife, 
who still stood gazing with shrinking, fascinated eyes at 
the well-known faces before her. There was a little 
more whispering and nudging ; but it was evident that 
the " practising up " had been limited ; there was not 
a large number of songs to choose from ; and after 
furtlier clearings of the throat Micah began to count 
15 r , 
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once more ! " One, two, three, four ; one, two, three." 
And then the voices began, in a key that was too high 
for them, the hymn that they l)ad sung that Sunday 
night when Anthony Dexter had come to the wood, and 
had joined, at Rhoda's command, in the singing. 

" Oh, come, sinner, come I 'tis mercy's call : 
Here at Jesus' feet. 
Oh, come, and repenting, lay thy all 
Down at Jesus' feet." 

Feeble and quavering, only a few voices sustained 
that part of the air that Rhoda had been used to sing 
alone. She listened now with a catching at her heart, 
half thankful for the faulty intonation and the drawl- 
ing drag of the voices that, jarring on the nerves of her 
musical ear, thus broke into, and in so far diminished, 
the stabbing pain that memory forced upon her. But 
when the chorus rose ; when the many voices joined 
confidently in the simple words and music that they all 
knew : 

'* Oh lay it down. lay it down, 
, Lay thy weary burden down ; 
Lay it down, lay it down. 
Lay it down at Jesus' feet ! " 

when, forgetting their shyness, the people let their 
hearts flow out into their singing as they had been used 
to do in the twilit woods ; then the familiar run of the 
tune, the simple intention of the singers, the worn, dull, 
trusting faces, touched something in Rhoda's bound, 
stricken heart, that set the spring of suffering free, and 
loosed the torrent of her anguish in a rush of uncon- 
trollable emotion. She covered her face with her 
hands ; the tears rained down ; sobs shook her as she 
stood. 

The singing faltered, dwindled, stopped ; the singers 
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looked at one another in puzzled dismay ; their welcome 
had produced an entirely unexpected effect. The men 
stood with their mouths half open ; the women shook 
their heads ; old Micah Yates, with a slow glance at 
the group around him, said in a voice of awed disap- 
pointment : 

" It's a'most too much for she ! " 

They waited a minute or two in awkward embarrass- 
ment ; Paul Garnet, meanwhile, a little apart, stood 
without speaking and watched ; then silently, with 
shuffling, creaking steps tliat sought to be noiseless, 
they moved toward the window. Very soon they were 
all outside in the eddying wind again ; and the tramp- 
ing steps went over the gravel and across the grass to 
the woods. 

^j and by as they went, the men began to talk and 
wonder over what had happened : the women drew 
apart and whispered amongst themselves. It was bad 
luck, they said, to cry hard when a child was on the 
way ; it meant sorrow to the babe unborn. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

With travail of day after day, and with trouble of hour upon 
hour.— Swinburne. 

The months passed heavily. All the chill and dark- 
ness of the winter seemed to enter into and possess the 
life at Fanelands Hall. Paul Garnet, always stern in 
manner and sparing of speech, showed to outward, 
casual observation, but little change of habit or 
demeanour ; he spent much time alone ; and the stormy 
nights drew him forth to match his restless spirit 
against their strength ; but it was only he himself who 
knew his own heart's bitterness, and the havoc that it 
wrought within him. 
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To Rboda tlie punishment of these slow months was 
almost greater than she could bear. The thought of 
the child that would be born to her by and by was a 
thought of anguish ; sometimes it seemed that she 
must flee away and hide herself and her sin at any cost ; 
but in all the world there was no hiding-place ; Paul's 
sure determination would inevitably find her and bring 
her back to the silent hopeless endurance of the life he 
had willed her to lead. Yet, she told herself, she could 
still bear it, if she could be sure that her husband knew 
the fulness of her shame ; but she could not be sure ; 
and the doubt held the chief sting of her suffering. 
Day after day went by and week after week, and Paul 
said no word to her of scorn or of reproach ; she seldom 
saw him except during the constrained, quickly finished 
meals ; she was rarely alone in his presence ; there 
came no self-given chance to say to him: "Do you 
know?" 

Each night when she lay prone before the God whom 
she dare not petition, she resolved that on the coming 
morning she would seek her husband and tell him the 
full measure of the dishonour she had brought him ; 
and each morning her heart failed with the failing 
opportunity ; and the gnawing ignorance went on. 
And then she began to think he certainly could not 
know ; if he had known he would not have given her 
the outward position that covered the terrible hardness 
of his punishment ; he could not know. The growing 
conviction became unbearable ; goaded by it, she made 
an attempt to confess the truth. 

"Paul," she said one evening after supper, when, as 
usual, he was about to leave her, "Paul, I must speak to 
you." 

He was halfway across the hall ; he turned at once. 

"I listen," he said, and stood waiting. 
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She carae a few trembling steps toward bim : be 
raised his band, as though to bid her pause. 

" I can hear you quite well," be said, " from where 
you stand." 

" Oh, but I cannot " She came forward quickly, 

quite close to him. " I must tell you ; you do not 
know. Do you know that ? " 

She broke off ; it was very hard to speak with those 
dark, cold eyes upon her. 

"What?" be asked. 

" The whole truth ; bow far my — your dishonour " 

He interrupted her ; bis voice bad a sharp, bard 
ring in it. 

" Did I ask you," be said, " what you bad done those 
months you were hidden from me ? Did I ask you that 
night when I found you again ?" 

She shook her bead. 

"Or since?" 

Again sbe signed to bim without speaking. 

" I know all I need to know," be said. " 1 have told 
you that I will shield your guilt with the name I gave 
you in your innocence. That is enough." A terrible 
cruelty flamed up in bis eyes. " You cannot be worse 
than I think you." 

He turned away abruptly, and left her to sink down 
upon the ground in the bitterness of her humiliation. 

After that night, she passed through the dragging 
weeks with a dull endurance that refused to recognise 
the keenness of her suffering ; sbe said to herself that 
it did not matter, and thought sbe believed what sbe 
said. 

Spring bad come, and the April air was sweet with 
blooming flowers when Rhoda's baby was born, a little 
puling, fretful child, that came into a world that (Jjd 
not want it, two months before its time. There was a 
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night on wliich it seemed , that Rlioda must pay for the 
child's life with her own. She did not know lier 
danger ; she did not know of anything that was going 
on around her ; in her half -conscious delirium, there 
was only one thought that rambled and twisted about 
her disordered brain. It was the same thought that 
had been locked there, clearly defined, for many months ; 
and the burden of it found unceasing utterance in the 
words, muttered or shrieked all the night through : 
" Does he know ? " " Oh, if he knew ! " 

She did not know that she said the words ; she did 
not know that Paul heard them ; she did not know that 
all night long he lay outside her door in an agony of 
dread. 

But life came back to her, and she woke into con- 
sciousness again, with a passionate, yearning love stir- 
ring within her toward the tiny, delicate child that lay 
accusing and innocent by her side. The first day that 
she was able to be downstairs agahi, Paul came into her 
sitting-room as she sat near the window looking out at 
the fresh May beauty of the trees and grass. The child 
lay in her lap ; instinctively she pulled forward the 
shawl she wore to hide him out of sight. 

"Then the child will live?" Paul said. 

" They say so." 
' "You are glad." 

His tone was half assertion, half inquiry. She hesi- 
tated, her mouth trembling. 

" How can I but be glad ? " she said with sudden, 
desperate entreaty. " It is all I have to live for." 

" Let me see iiim," Paul said, coming close to her. 

She drew the shawl aside slowly, as though she feared 
to expose the little sleeping face to the look in the dark 
ey«s above it. 

"You are glad," Paul said. "You should not be 
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glad. The child that you liold so tenderly, will give 
you only enough joy to make you feel more keenly the 
pain that he will bring." 

Rhoda shrank back in her chair, pressing the child so 
closely to her that it waked out of its sleep and gave a 
little wailing cry. When it was hushed into peace, 
Paul spoke again. 

" I pray God Almighty," he said, " to fulfil his prom- 
ise that he will visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children ; I pray that the music which was your ruin, 
may awake and strengthen in your son ; that as it 
ruined you, so it may ruin him ; that you may see the 
ruin ; and that I may be by to watch you feel such 
pain as you have given me." 

He spoke with a calm deliberateness that was far 
more terrible than any wildness of denunciation. 
Rhoda looked up at him with wide, horror-darkened eyes. 
She could not speak, but her bloodless face was a prayer. 

He heard the speechless prayer, but would not answer 
it. He turned away and left her alone, and went out 
upon the moor to wrestle with the passion of a love 
that was too strong to cease and too little strong to 
forgive. 

CHAPTER XXni. 

My freshness spent its wavering shower *i the dust ; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount. 
Wherein tear drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 

From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branches of my mind. 

Fbancis Thompson. 

Old Wichelow sat outside his door in the sun. The 
air was still, and the warmth came down unchecked by 
any clouds in the deep blue sky. Boniface had just 
come back from his morning walk round the farm, and 
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he was tired. He was glad to sit down and rest his stiff 
limbs; and he was glad to let his mind relax from 
active vigilance to its normal state, a state of passive 
contemplation of his growing secret store of wealtli. 

The strong light dazzled his eyes ; but the sunshine 
was as wine to his old, weak body ; and he sat blinking 
and dreaming in a state of complete enjoyment. Sit- 
ting thus with the outward world blurred and dim, he 
did not see Paul Garnet and Rhoda come out of the 
woods and cross the road on to the heath ; he did not 
notice them till they were close beside him. Then, at 
the sound of PauPs voice, he started and looked stupidly 
about him. 

"There is nothing the matter,'' said Paul. "We 
have not come to rob you." 

" There's nothing to rob," said old Wichelow, shoot- 
ing out his under lip : " I have neither money — nor 
wife." 

"Nor son's wife," Paul said. 

He went close to the old man and put his Jiand upon 
his shoulder, looking down into his face. 

Old Wichelow's face changed. 

" I meant no harm, Paul," he said, " I had no hidden 
meaning." 

" I had," said Paul ; " how long it remains hidden 
depends on you." 

He waited for half a minute, his eyes on the wrinkled 
face before them ; then he turned on his heel. 

"Rhoda!" 

Rhoda had gone to sit down on the bench on the 
other side of the door ; she was tired after her walk, 
and her face was pale and languid. She rose when 
Paul called her, and came toward him. 

" We have not long to stay," Paul said. " You had 
better tell your grandfather what we have come for." 
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"Yes." She went to old Wichelow, still sitting 
blinking his eyes at the sunliglit, and stood before hira. 
" Grandfather, I have come to ask you to be godfather 
to the child." 

" We have both come," said Paul, ^* to ask you to be 
godfather to the child." 

" To your son ? " said old Wichelow. 

"Yes," Rhoda answered. 

"And heir?" 

" The property is not entailed," said Paul. 

Old Wichelow rubbed his hands. 

" Well," said Paul, " your answer." 

"I— =■! don't know," said the old man. He turned to 
his granddaughter. " I don't know, Rhody. Wouldn't 
it be better for some friend — not a relation — it's usual 
to " 

Paul interrupted him, speaking with slow sarcasm. 

" In this case," he said, " we want no outsiders. We 
prefer to keep everything connected with the eldest son. 
entirely in the family." He paused. "That is our 
wish, Rhoda?" 

She bent her head ; her pale cheeks flushed with sud- 
den scarlet. 

" I have no money, Rhody," the old man said hesitat- 
ingly, " no money I can lay ray hands on just now for a 
present. I should like to give the child a present — but 
just now — in time for the christening, I'm afraid " 

"He wants no present," Rhoda said. 

"I am the other godfather," said Paul ; "I will give 
the presents. You need not be afraid that you will 
have to pay for the honour." 

" I shall be glad, very glad, Rhody," said old Wiche- 
low with sudden cordiality. He rose from his seat and 
kissed his granddaughter. "When is it to be — the 
christeuhiff?" 
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" The day after to-raorrow — Thursday, at ten o'clock." 

"In the church?" 

" Yes, in the church." 

"I will be there, without fail — without fail, Rhody." 

On Thursday morning Rhoda followed Paul into the 
garden. He stopped in his walk when he heard her 
footsteps behind him, and waited till she came near. 

"Yes?" he said. 

"Do you mind," Rhoda said, with clasped hands and 
downcast eyes, " what I call the child ? " 

"Yes." 

She looked up at him quickly. 

" Why ? What can the name " 

" There can be no doubt about the name," Paul said. 
" An eldest son should not fail to bear his father's name." 

She gave a little cry. 

" What is it ? " said Paul. " What other name can 
be so suitable ? " 

" Oh, if you knew I " she gasped. 

He looked at her with a strange smile, and his look 
silenced her. She turned away without further words, 
and it seemed to her that she understood him at last. 

Old Wichelow was early at church. He had put on 
his best coat ; it was thirty years old, and hung in 
creases upon his shrunken shoulders ; but the cloth was 
still whole and good, and the old man, with his well-cut 
face, had a certain air of breeding and dignity. 

Rhoda carried her child to the church herself ; she 
stood with it during the service, her eyes never moving 
from the little thin, waxen face ; it was with an effort 
that she gave it out of her own keeping into the par- 
son's arms. He was a young man and held it clumsily, 
but it did not wake as he took it. 
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" Name this child," he said. 

He looked at Rhoda, but she did not speak ; she 
made an almost imperceptible movement toward Paul. 
It was Paul who answered. Old Wichelow started, but 
Rhoda stood without flinching, when he said : 

" Anthony." 
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PART IIT. 

THE OPEN DOOR 

Hilda, Then do you hear uo song in the air, either ? 
Ragnar, It must be the wind in the tree-tops. 
Hilda, /hear a song— a mighty song ! 

Ibsen's Master Builder. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Mais maintenant les plans, les buts ? Es tu de force, 
Ou si d'avoir pleure t'a detrempe le cceur ? 
L'arbre est tendre s'il faut juger d'apr^s I'ecorce, 
Et tes aspects ne sont pas ceux d'un grand vainquer. 

Verlainb. 

Six years passed away. As time went by, people 
began to say tbat Rhoda Garnet was an odd-looking 
woman ; and tbe saying was true. The distinctive look 
that had always been hers became accentuated; her indi- 
viduality marked itself more strongly in her face ; and 
this, in spite of the self -repression that,- curbing her na- 
ture, could not but express itself in her features. But in 
her narrow, crushed life, her spirit, though bruised, had 
not been broken ; it is only weak spirits that can be alto- 
gether destroyed; the strong ones gather strength — a 
hard strength it may be, but still strength — from the 
checked life that is driven back upon itself; and when, 
with outward circumstances, goes an inward will that 
bows to discipline, the strength is touched by dignity. 
So Rhoda, stupefied at first by the irretrievableness 
and the horror of her sin, and by the load of her punish- 
ment, did not finally sink under the weight of past and 
future: her three-and-twenty years of life had drawn 
too little upon her vitality to have exhausted the springs 
of it; and the love of living, which lingers on even 
after the flavour of life would seem to have gone, was 
positive in her yet, and struggled into strength as the 
years went on. She was still beautiful : her face, less 
subtile than of old, still carried a mystery — the mystery 

ass 
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shadowed in every face, when the soul behind it has 
begun to develop; differing from the mystery of her 
girlhood in that, instead of being vague with latent 
possibilities, it was instinct with the workings of a con- 
sciousness that had come into possession of itself. 

Her child, the boy whom Paul had named Anthony, 
was the chief interest, the chief pleasure, the chief fear 
of her life. He was fragile and delicate, and it seemed 
to Rhoda that the curse that Paul had called down upon 
him hung over and shadowed his childish life. She 
never forgot the curse; she could not forget it; for the 
music in him showed itself when he was very young, 
and would not be killed or checked. She would not let 
him hear any music; the organ had stood silent and 
unopened ever since his birth; the nasal singing of the 
village choir and the wheeze of the harmonium that led 
it, were the only examples of melody that he knew ; but 
his musical temperament showed itself in his sensitive- 
ness to sounds, in the discomfort caused him by the 
singing in church, in the quickness of ear that detected 
every shadow of intonation, and caught up at once any 
air that he heard; and Rhoda noted the signs of his 
inheritance and knew them for what they were. 

The fear in her was, perhaps, the greater from its 
indefiniteness; she could not see how the music that 
had, in one sense, been the cause of her own ruin, 
should darken and wreck the life of her son ; rather it 
seemed to her that without the musical sense life must 
be incomplete: yet the teiTor with which Paul's menac- 
ing prophecy had filled her had never passed away, 
though it was only at times that it became acute; it 
grew into her heart and beat with its beating. She 
denied herself all sound, all thought of music; she 
never opened her lips to sing; she would not listen to, 
or take any notice of the airs that little Anthony made 
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for himself and sang about the house and in the garden; 
and this, both for her own punishment, and to dis- 
courage in the child, that love of music, the develop- 
ment of which she dreaded with superstitious fear. 
Yet it was no use; the musical sense lived on, although 
it was unfed; and Rhoda knew that it was so; she felt 
it with sympathetic insight, all the while that she tried 
to persuade herself that the boy was no more of a musi- 
cian than the little shouting urchins in the village. 

The great organ in the hall had had a strange attrac- 
tion for him, ever since his babyhood. When he could 
hardly speak, he asked what it was; and from time to 
time he questioned his mother, unsatisfied with her 
answers. Once he asked her what organs were used 
for, and she told a lie and said: "Nothing." Paul 
standing by smiled grimly: he never took any heed of 
the child's questions, but left her to answer them. 

Paul and Rhoda lived on, as Paul had said they must 
live, side by side, yet apart. The prosaic, monotonous 
course of daily life had dimmed to a certain extent the 
strangeness of their relations toward one another: they 
passed a certain, though a small, proportion of their 
time together; they talked, calmly, and with no visible 
restraint; to the outside world they were a husband and 
wife who lived in harmony. Yet Paul never forgave, 
and Rhoda knew that she was not forgiven ; and while 
the curious sympathy that had drawn them one toward 
the other still continued, each lived in a world apart 
and in a bitter loneliness. Neither of them spoke of 
the sin that rose like a wall between them : for many 
years the silence that was folded about it was as deep, 
as uninterrupted, as was the thought of it in the minds 
of both of them : it remained absolute till little Anthony 
was six years old. 

It was his birthday. Rhoda had begun to give him 
16 
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lessons, but to-day lie bad a boliday ; be spent tbe morn- 
ing in running wild in tbe garden; also in a stolen 
excursion outside tbe grounds and a game witb tbe 
village boys. At dinner be sat silent, fear of betray- 
ing tbe pleasures of tbe morning struggling witb 
curiosity. At last tbe curiosity conquered; be paused 
in tbe midst of eating bis rice pudding, and said : 

"Motber, wbat's a bastard?" 

Rboda started; ber eyes sank before tbe cbild's gaze. 

"Wby do you ask?" sbe said. 

"Jemmy Lane's sister's got a little young baby, and 
Dick Cbarlton said it was a little bastard." 

"Wbere did you see tbose boys? You baven't 
been " 

"Yes, I bave," little Antbony said, bis face flusbing. 
"I went across tbe field, and out tbrougb tbe bedge; 
tbere's a broken place. You wouldn't ever bave known 
if I badn't ba\e told you." 

Rboda said notbing. 

"If I'm to bepunisbed," tbe cbild went on, "I ougbt 
to be told wbat a bastard is too." 

"Your motber doesn't use sucb words," said Paul. 

Tbe cbild turned to bim. 

"Will you tell me, fatber?" be said. "Wbat I want 
to know is if it's" — bis voice sank — "very ugly?" 

"No," Paul answered; "to look at, you couldn't tell 
tbe difference from any otber cbild. A bastard is a 
cbild wbose fatber and motber bave different names." 

"Is tbat all?" Tbere was botb disappointment and 
relief in Antbony's voice. "I tbougbt," be said, "it 
migbt be sometbing dreadful — like tbe tbings in fairy 
books." 

"No," Paul said, "tbat is all." 

"You and motber bave tbe same name, baven't you?" 
Antbony asked presently. 
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**Yes.'' 

"Then I am not a bastard." 

"No, but if your mother had been called Garnet and 
your father — say Dickson or — something of the kind, 
you would have been a bastard." 

"I am glad," the child said, "that you both have the 
same name. " It's an ugly word — bastard. I shouldn't 
like to be one !" 

Rhoda rose from the table : her face was hot, her eyes 
were very bright. 

"Am I to be punished?" asked Anthony. 

"No; go into the garden again. I will come to you 
by and by." 

The child ran off. Rhoda turned and faced her 
husband. 

"You are a coward," she said. 

"How so?" 

"You strike when I cannot defend myself." 

"You are right," said Paul. "I should not have said 
what I did." 

"Oh, I know I deserve it," she said with a sudden 
rush of passion; "but, seeing that I am beneath your 
heel, need you also strike me with your fist?" 

"You are right," Paul repeated. "I will never say 
anything of the kind again." 

Then she wrung her hands with a gesture of despair. 

"Oh, your silence," she said, "your horrible, killing 
silence! Am I always to bear the weight of it?" 

"You upbraid me when I break it." 

She laughed scornfully. 

"Such a break! To take my shame and dangle it 
before my child's eyes, while I look on." 

" You are excited," said Paul; "you take an exagger- 
ated view." 

"Yes, I am excited," Rhoda said. "Do you know 
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with what? With these past six leaden years. Oh! 
you spoke truly. You said that the sweep of the wind 
across the unbroken heath was not more certain, more 
noiseless, than your revenge would be ; you spoke truly. 
Tell me," she said, with a quick change of tone, "how 
did you know so well what I was made of? How did 
you know that your cruel magnanimity, your horrible 
generosity, would eat into my heart so surely, and yet 
leave it life to beat?" 

" I read you aright many years ago," he said. 

She broke in upon him. 

" No," she said, "you did not. You read the worst of 
me, the very worst, and that only. By your notice of 
it you helped to call it into life ; by telling me I was 
bad, you helped to make me bad. Don't you know that 
a woman must be what the man she leans on thinks her? 
I looked to you for salvation; even when I knew you 
held me lightly I still looked to you as my strength for 
good. If you had not told me that in temptation I 
should fall; if in the thought of you had been the 
thought that you counted me pure and good, I might — 
oh, I cannot tell; but even while I turned to you, you 
pushed me toward my fall." 

Paul laughed. 

"You think I underrated you? And my only mis- 
take was in this, that I did not place you low enough ! 
I was fool enough to leave you for three days — well, I 
was a fool; I acknowledge my fault. I see you were 
not to blame; you could not but take advantage of my 
folly." 

"If you thought that," she said slowly, "you should 
have let me go for ever: it would have been the kind- 
est." 

"I had no thought of kindness. Having made you 
my wife " 
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"I was never your wife," she broke in, "I was never 
more than your mistress. I could not have been, think- 
ing of me as you did." 

He waited a minute. 

"Having made you wife," he went on calmly, "hav- 
ing given an outward form to the bond which had 
always been between you and me, I could not let you 
go. You belong to me ; whatever you do, however you 
may break the formal compact which the law calls mar- 
riage, you cannot destroy the power that binds your 
nature to mine." His voice took on a deeper tone. 
"You belong to me: to whatever degree I might 
despise and hate you, I could not let you go." 

Rhoda sighed wearily; it was her. only answer. Her 
body drooped as she stood : all the eager passion which 
had animated her a few minutes before, had died away 
and left her cold and hopeless. 

"I read you anght years ago," Paul said; "I read, I 
know you now." 

She shook her head. 

"There is a part of me you will never know." 

She moved past him, out of the hall, along the 
passage and into the garden. 

When she was quite gone, Paul's face, that had been 
so still and hard, began to tremble. He waited for a 
while, his body motionless, his face alive with emotion : 
then, with a sudden movement, he fell upon his knees, 
and stooping, kissed the place where she had stood. 
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CHAPTER II. 

But 6 ! I backward cast my ee 

On prospects drear ; 
And forward, though I canna see, 

I guess an' fear. 

Robert Burns. 

It was a wet day following upon several others. For 
three days little Anthony had not been out of the house, 
and he was fretful and restless in consequence. Out- 
side, the thick summer trees were heavy with moisture, 
and the rain fell with a monotonous, dripping sound 
from the roof down on to the sodden ground ; the rooks 
cawed mournfully; the afternoon was damp and gloomy 
as winter. 

Rhoda sat with a book upon her knee: she had just 
finished Rossetti's ballad of "Rose Mary"; and she sat 
thinking about it, her chin resting on her two hands. 
The colour and warmth of Rossetti's poetiy appealed to 
her: had she been a poet, she would have written rich 
verse like his; had she been a painter, her pictures 
would have held the deep glowing colours of his; being 
by nature a musician, an undefined sense of sweeping 
harmonies flowed side by side in her mind with the 
story of the "Two Fights with the Berly Slone." 

The child drew near and pulled her by the sleeve. . 
. "Mother," he said, "mother!" 

She tumed to him almost impatiently. 

"What is it?" 

"I've finished everything." 

"Everything?" 

"Yes, all the books and the games and everything. 
I don't know what to do." 

Rhoda came out of the world of romance into her 
little boy's world. 
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"We must invent some new game," she said. 

The child shook his head. 

"I'm tired of games; I don't want any more." 

"Shall I read to you, then? or tell you a story?" 

Again Anthony shook his head; his little peevish 
face showed no diminution of discontent. 

" What then?" Rhoda bent forward and kissed him. 
"What then, Tony?" 

"I don't know," the child said. "I want something, 
and I don't know what it is." 

"Ah!" Rhoda said, "we never know what it 
is." 

She took the child on her knee and stroked his hair: 
it was brown in colour, like Anthony Dexter's, and 
wonderfully thick: his little delicate face came out of 
it like a flower amidst thick foliage. 

"We are tired of all this rain, aren't we?" she said. 
"Patter, patter, patter, it comes down. We don't 
want to hear it any more, do we?" 

"If it would only say a different tune!" the child 
said. "It comes always in the same place." He put a 
hand up to his ear. "If it would go up and down all 
the ladder " 

He stopped and laughed, a little low laugh of pleas- 
ure. Rhoda laughed too, pleased that he should forget 
his weariness. 

"What ladder?" she said. 

"The ladder of the sounds; if it would climb up to 
the top, as I do." Anthony sang a scale; "or miss 
over a step and come back again, and jump about from 
step to step and make a tune. That would be rain ! It 
might rain all the days, if it liked." 

Rhoda still stroked his hair. 

" Oh, no !" she said ; "you would soon want to see the 
sunshine, and to run about in the garden again." 
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The child did not speak, his face was wistful and 
dreamy. 

**You would like to go out into the garden again, 
wouldn't you, Tony?" Rhoda ^sked. 

Tony did not answer her question. 

"Oh, I wish," he said, "I could hear all the tunes 
out loud !" 

"What tunes?" 

"All the tunes I hear." 

" What tunes do you hear, except what they sing in 
church." 

"All the tunes that fly about in. the air. Sometimes 
I can't catch them; and when I do, I can only sing them 
naked." 

"What do you mean, dear?" Rhoda asked. 

"They have clothes on when I hear them, but I can 
only sing them naked. I want to hear them out loud 
with their clothes on." 

"I don't know what you mean, dear," Rhoda said; 
but she knew. 

"The tunes in church have them," the child went on, 
"only they're not right, and there's not enough. It's 
other tunes that go with them. Don't you know what 
I mean?" 

"You mean the harmonies," Rhoda said in a low 
voice. "But I wouldn't listen to those tunes, Tony, or 
think about them." 

"Why not?" 

"Ob, it's — it's babyish! Big boys don't listen to 
them; and you will soon be big." 

Tony did not speak for a minute or two ; outside, the 
rain came steadily down with its one unceasing note, 
and the rooks cawed a monotonous, dreary accompani- 
ment. Presently the child looked up into Rhoda's face. 
. "Can you sing?" he said. 
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She shook her head. 

"Oh, I wish you could!" he cried petulantly. "I 
want it, I want to hear something out loud." 

Rhoda bent over him. 

"Lean your head," she said, "lean it on mother's 
shoulder, and I will tell you the story about the wolf." 

"No, I don't want it," Tony said, "I don't care for 
the wolf. I'll go and find Ellen. She sings some- 
times." 

"Does Ellen sing to you?" 

"Yes, not proper singing; but I have learned her two 
right tunes. I like Ellen." 

"Not better than me? You will not leave me to go 
to her?" 

The child slipped down off Rhoda's knee and looked 
at her gravely. 

"I like her best when she sings," he said. "If you 
could sing too, if you could sing like your face looks, 
I'd like you best always." 

He turned to go. Suddenly Rhoda stretched out her 
hands toward him. 

"Stay with me!" she said, "and I will sing to you 
better than Ellen can sing." 

"Can you?" 

"Yes." 

"You said you couldn't." 

"I was afraid; but I will see if I can." 

Anthony climbed on to her knee again and nestled 
down in her arms, leaning his head upon her shoulder. 

"Now sing," he said. 

Rhoda waited; it was very long since she had sung, 
even when she was alone, and it seemed to her that it 
was almost breaking a vow to break her long silence. 
And the child? Was she not helping, almost tempting 
fate, in doing what he asked? Yet fate, she told her- 
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fielf bitterly, was more powerful than her will; and she 
could not risk the child's love for herself in fighting 
with that strong craving of his nature which, as she 
had long secretly owned, she was helpless to check or 
subdue. 

"Sing!" Anthony repeated; and she sang. 

She hardly knew what she was going to sing; almost 
without thinking, she began the song that seemed pecu- 
liarly her own, the song that seemed to mark the diflPer- 
ent stages in her life, that she had sung when Anthony 
Dexter had seen her first, that the people had chosen to 
welcome her home, the song with the refrain : 

" But ob for the rest beyond ! " 

She sang very softly; her voice was husky and 
trembled ; the sound of it in her own ears, the feel of 
it as it swelled up into her throat, gave her a thrill that 
was almost wholly pleasure. As she went on she sang 
louder; the feeling that her singing aroused was not so 
much remembrance as a re-creation of times that were 
past; the sweet expectation, the aspirations, the half- 
formed hopes, the unconscious gladness of those times 
lived again; the sadness and the bitterness of memory 
were veiled and dim. Yet memory grew strong as she 
went on, and cried in the song, and gave a wild note of 
pathos to her voice; her heart beat in her singing; and 
the voice that Anthony Dexter had first heard afar off 
in the woods, had a quality of passion in it now that 
had not been audible then. 

She finished the song, and ceased. Little Anthony 
was silent; he lay quite still in her arms; the only 
sound was the soft drip of the rain; and it seemed to 
Rhoda in the silence, that she heard, as well as felt, the 
throbbing of her pulses. She began to think the child 
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had fallen asleep : she bent forward and rocked gently 
to and fro. 

"Sing more, mother," he said, "more." 
She sang on. It was not so difficult now; in a sense 
it was easy; she wanted to sing. She knew no songs 
but the ones she had been used to sing with her grand- 
father's labourers in the wood; she sang them all, one 
after the other; after the long silence this loosing of her- 
self in singing was to her self-restraint as the relief of a 
flood of tears; and like tears that, beginning gently, 
wax copious in the shedding, so the force of her emotion 
increased as it found expression. 

As she sang, she did not hear the sound of footsteps 
that came nearer; her child lay still in her arms, his 
face that had been so wistful and peevish, contented now 
with a radiant content; he seemed to be nearer to her, 
more her own, than he had ever been before, and she 
felt, and let herself feel, the strength of the newly ac- 
knowledged bond between them. For that little while 
she had all she wanted, and she heeded nothing beyond 
the present space of happiness. 

She did not hear Paul's footsteps as he entered tlie 
house; she did not see him, as he stole quietly into the 
hall; she did not know that he stood in the shadow of 
the organ, and watched her and listened to her singing. 
But when the singing ceased, he came forward and 
spoke. 

"So," he said, "you have found your voice again!" 
Rhoda started. "You were here? — all the time?" 
"Not all the time; you were singing when I came 
in." 

"Tony was tired — not quite well," Rho^a said 
hurriedly, "I sang to soothe him." 

The child sat upright. "I am quite better now," he 
said. 
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"Do you like your mother's singiug?" Paul asked. 

Anthony nodded his head. "Do you?" 

Paul laughed. " I like to hear her sing to you." He 
looked at his wife. "You are going to let him be 
musical after all, then?" 

"He must be as he is made," Rhoda said in a low 
tone. 

"You are right," said Paul, "but you have taken a 
long time to find it out." 

He went out of the hall, up the staircase, and Rhoda 
put her arms round little Tony, and drew him close to 
her again, 

CHAPTER III. 

As long as there is any life in the plant, though it be sadly 
pent in, it will ^row toward any opening of light that is left for 
it. — Sir Arthur Helps. 

After that day, Rhoda sang to the boy every even- 
ing. She could not^do otherwise, for the child was 
satisfied with nothing else. By and by he taught her 
some of the tunes that he heard, as he said, in the air; 
she fitted to them the words of his nursery rhymes and 
fairy books, and sang them turn about with revival 
hymns and the sober, quaint songs she had known since 
long ago. 

Old Wichelow took a strange pride in his godson; 
more than once he spent a penny in sweets in order to 
keep the boy by his side; and once when Tony was ill, 
the old man hobbled all the way from Heather Den to 
Fanelands to see him as he lay in bed. He tried many 
plans to induce the boy to spend much of his time at 
Heather Den ; at last he was completely successful. 

There came a day when Tony, arriving at the farm, 
found that old Boniface was not in the house. The 
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afternoon was hot and the child was tired after his 
walk; instead of going to seek his grandfather in the 
fields, he went into the room and laid himself down on 
the floor to rest. Presently he fell asleep, and when he 
awoke again, after what seemed to himself a long time, 
but was in reality only about a quarter of an hour, the 
intense silence made him at first almost afraid. But the 
familiar surroundings reassured him, and the silence, 
after all, was rather soft and sweet than terrible. 

He looked about the room, still sitting on the floor; 
he knew everything in it so well: the shelf with the 
blue plates, the dark, high settle, the fireplace, bare and 
empty now, the few stiff chairs, the bright red curtain 
that broke the hard whiteness of the wall. His eyes 
rested on the curtain; its colour attracted him; and it 
had another attraction, still more potent. Behind that 
curtain lay something that he was forbidden to see; the 
door that it concealed was locked; he knew that, 
because once, when he had been left alone, he had 
pulled the curtain aside, and, trying to open the door, 
had tried in vain. When he had asked what was in the 
room, old Wichelow had answered: **Nothing;" but 
the answer had not carried conviction to the child's 
curious mind; and the sense of mystery turned curiosity 
into desire. 

After a time he got up from the floor and went over 
to the curtain. He could draw it aside easily — the 
rings ran so smoothly along the rod ; but behind the 
curtain was the door, and the door, as he knew, was 
locked. He put his eye to the key-hole and tried to 
look through; he saw a space of window, and green 
beyond, but nothing in the room. His curiosity 
increased ; if he could only know what grandfather kept 
in there! Perhaps apples, or jam; he sniffed — vehe- 
ment, audible sniffs, but his nose made him none the 
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wiser. And then, all at once, the thing he had longed 
for was given to him. His hand, clasping the door 
handle, twisted it as he moved; and suddenly he fell 
forward on his face — for the door had opened, and, 
leaning against it, he could not recover his balance in 
time to save himself. 

lie was not hurt, and scrambling quickly to his feet, 
he looked about him with an eager, exploring gaze. 
His face fell; there was nothing to see — nothing; the 
room was quite empty except for a single piece of fur- 
niture in the corner, something like a settle, but with 
the seat high up and narrow, and the back curiously 
thick. Afer a minute he went over to it, the sense of 
his own disobedience and intrusion causing him to walk 
on tiptoe. He studied it with grave, inquiring eyes. 
The seat slanted, and looked as if it must be meant to 
open; it might be like the oak chest in the hall at 
home; and there might be something inside; he would 
see. He put his hands on the dust-covered wood ; yes, 
he could move, raise the lid; he could push it back, 
right back. Then the little inquisitive face was trans- 
formed by a sudden eager light, and a pink glow rose to 
the pale cheeks: inside were notes, notes like those in 
the hai-monium in church; and a wild, exquisite hope 
sprang up within him. He hesitated; he hardly dared 
to prove his hope; then, very gently, with breath 
drawn in, and parted, trembling lips, he raised a little 
cautious hand to the keyboard. He touched a note, 
and sound answered to the touch; and another, and 
again sound spoke; and yet once more, and once more 
the answer came. 

Then the child turned suddenly from the instrument, 
and clasped his hands, and fell upon his knees ; there was 
no defined thought in his mind, and his lips said no word, 
but all his heart cried out in a prayer of thanksgiving. 
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This was what he wanted, what he had waited for; 
it made the world stretch out in boundless possibilities. 
Often and often in church he had looked at the harmo- 
nium with curious longing eyes and with an instinctive 
conviction that he could draw from it other sounds than 
the meagre harmonies produced by the Vicar's sister; 
and often he had dreamed that he was pressing down 
the notes she touched so carelessly, and that the sounds 
within his brain came out at his finger ends; but he had 
never been allowed to go near the instrument; and the 
realisation of his wish had seemed as far away from him 
as the sky from the earth. But now 

He rose up and stole close to the piano again; he 
touched the notes tentatively, one here, one there; and 
then he tried them in combination. As he did so, his face 
fell again; heaven had not comedown to earth after all; 
the sounds he brought forth were not the sounds his ear 
asked for; the piano was pitilessly out of tune. He 
stood with his hands on the keys, his face quivering 
with disappointment; and then behind him a voice 
spoke. 

"Anthony!" 

He turned quickly; his grandfather stood in the 
doorway, a suspicious, angry look upon his face. Tony 
did not heed, did not even notice his displeasure; he 
forgot that he was on forbidden ground, he forgot 
everything but his own disappointed hope. 

'^Oh, grandfather," he cried, "who can put it right?" 

"What have you been doing?" the old man asked, his 
face darkening. 

Then Anthony remembered what he had done: his 
excitement died out and he hung his head. 

"The door wasn't locked," he said, "and I wanted 
to see " 

" To see what?" The old man came quite close to the 
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boy. " You have been poking and searching about in 
the comers," he said. 

"No, I haven't." Tony raised his head again, sur- 
prise giving him courage. "No, I haven't. There's 
nothing to see in the corners." 

"You are quite sure? You haven't been prying 
about the room?" 

"Why, it's empty," the boy said. 

"Yes, yes, it's empty, of course it's empty, but 
still How long have you been here?" 

"I don't know," Tony said. 

"Don't tell me a lie." 

"I'm not." 

"What have you been doing, then? If you hadn't 
been in mischief, you'd know how long you'd been 
here." 

"I didn't say I hadn't been in mischief; I only said I 
hadn't poked in corners. I came in and I saw — this." 

Anthony turned to the piano. "And I " Then hi« 

bitter disappointment welled up and overcame all other 
feelings; his under lip quivered, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. "It won't play right," he said. 

"You have been trying to play the piano?" said 
Boniface, a faint reassurance stealing into his fright- 
ened eyes. "Is that all?" 

The boy nodded ; his tears would not let him speak. 

"You have touched — looked at nothing else?" 

The bent head with its mass of hair moved slowly 
from side to side. 

"There, you needn't cry; I'll forgive you; you 
needn't cry, Tony." 

But Tony still cried. The old man took him by the 
hand and led him out into the room. 

"I'm not very angry," he said; "I'm not really 
angry. I don't mind you being in that room; why 
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should I? There's nothing in it. It was the disobe- 
dience — the disobedience that made me angry, Tony. 
But you're a good boy, I know; and you'll never do it 
again." 

"But I want to do it again. I don't care for any- 
thing else — jam or climbing up the haystacks ; it's the 
only thing 1 want." 

" Who gives you jam?" 

"Sally." 

" And you climb up the haystacks?" 

"Yes." 

The old man screwed up his face. . 

"And you know that both these things are against my 
orders" 

"Yes, but I won't do it again, I promise you I won't 
— really." The child paused. "By Jehovah! I 
won't, grandfather," he said. 

"By Jehovah!" old Wichelow repeated; "you 
deserve a good beating." 

"Then beat me, grandfather," Tony said, "but I 
won't say I'll never do it again. I'll never do the hay- 
stacks again, or the jam; but I will do the going in 
there again ; I'm sure to do it every time you leave the 
door unlocked.^' 

"Then you won't go in often." 

The child stood thinking. 

"Why do you lock it?" he asked presently. "Why 
do you lock it when there's nothing inside to lock?" 

"The room isn't used," said old Wichelow, "a#d I 
don't want it used; that's why." 

"If it wasn't locked," said Tony reflectively, "I'd 
come here eveiy day." 

" Would you?" Old Wichelow looked at the boy a 
little wistfully, then shook his head. "No, I couldn't 
do it," he said. 
17 
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Tony stood with a downcast face that suddenly 
brightened. 

"Is it fixed?" he asked. 

"Is what fixed?" 

"It — in there; I can't remember what you called it." 

"The piano do you mean?" 

"Yes, the piano. Is it fixed? is it nailed to the 
floor?" 

"No." 

"Then let me" — the boy's face was aglow with hope 
and entreaty — "oh, grandfather, let me bring it out 
into the kitchen; Sally would let me; and I'll never 
want to go in there again; I won't go, if it's ever so 
unlocked." 

The old man looked at him. 

"Would you come often, Tony?" 

"Every day." 

"You would grow tired of it." 

"Oh no, oh no; not if — do you think I can ever make 
it play right?" 

"I don't know, if you have nobody to teach you; but 
Rhoda — your mother, she used to play; perhaps 
she " 

" Did mother play it — that piano? Oh, she never told 
me." 

"I dare say she has forgotten." Boniface suddenly 
remembered how Anthony Dexter had played on the 
old instrument. "Perhaps you'd better not say " 

B%t the child was not listening to him. 

"May I have it in the kitchen, grandfather?" he said ; 
"may I have it in the kitchen?" 

",Yes, if you can get it there." 

"Oh, I can." Tony ran out into the passage. 
"Sally!" he shouted, "Sally! I want you. Come 
here!" 
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Sally came out into the passage with a soiled apron 
and a grin. 

" What does little master want?" 

"I want you to come and take the piano into the 
kitchen." 

"Bless him!" said Sally. 

"Come on," the boy cried, "come on quick." 

" Why, it's looked — the pianny." 

"No, it isn't, I tell you, and grandfather says " 

Old Wichelow appeared at the door of the room. 

"You couldn't get it all that way, Tony," he said. 

"Yes, I could; Sally and me together. Come on, 
Sally!" 

"Bo I to, master?" 

"No. Go out to the long meadow and tell Giles to 
come here this evening when work's over. You can 
manage it together." 

Sally took off her apron, put it over her head, and 
went out into the sunshine. Old Wichelow turned to 
Tony. 

"If you come to-morrow,." he said, "you will find it 
in the kitchen." 

"I'll come," said Tony. 

CHAPTER IV. 

To me dim shapes of ancient crime 
Wail tbrough the windy ways of time. 

Austin Dobson. 

Half an hour later, Tony rushed into the hall at 
Fanelands. 

" Mother ! " he cried. " Are you there, mother ? " 

"Yes, I'm here." 

Rhoda was standing at the table ; she had brought in 
some flowers from the garden, and was arranging them 
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in vases ; she liad on a dark blue cotton gown that con- 
trasted well with the brilliant hues on the table before 
her. 

" Mother," said Tony, " I've found the piano." 

Rhoda put down the flower she had just lifted. 

" Up there — at the Den ? " she said. 

" Yes, of course. And you never told me ; you knew 
all the time, ever since I was born, that it was there, 
and you never told me." 

" No," she said quietly. 

" Why didn't you ? Why did you know it and not 
tell me?" 

She shook her head. 

" You wouldn't understand." 

" You might just as well," the boy went on. "You 
knew how much I wanted it, a thing like that ; you 
might just as well have told me." 

" Yes," said Rhoda, " 1 think you are right ; I might 
just as well." 

" And you can play it, grandfather says, you used to 
play it. Tell me," the child said, coming quite close to 
her, and laying a little hot hand on the table by her 
side, " can you make it play right ? " 

" How do you mean ? " 

" I mean — oh, leave the flowers, mother, and come 
and sit down ; I want to talk to you." 

" But I can't leave the flowers, Tony ; they will 
wither if I don't put them in water." 

"Oh, it doesn't matter ; there are such lots of them, 
and you can have them every day, and you have put 
them in water all your life. But my tunes — they 

always have to wither, and now — at last Come, 

mother, you must come." 

Rhoda suffered herself to be led over to the window- 
seat ; the evening sun came in behind, and cast the 
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shapes and colours of the stained glass on the floor ; 
the same colours and shapes that had lain there when 
she had sat and listened to Anthony Dexter playing 
on tlie organ. Tony climbed on to her knee. 

" What I wanU to know is, if you can make it play 
right, that piano. For me it plays wrong. Grandfather 
said it was because I had nobody to teach me ; but I 
don't know ; I think " 

"I don't quite understand," Rhoda began. 

"Oh, yes, you must understand. It's like this: when 
I strike — you l^now the strike things ? " 

" Yes." 

" When I strike a thing that should sound here " — 
the child raised his forefinger and struck the air — " it 
sounds here — or here." He lowered his finger a little 
and beat with an uncertain movement ; " a crooked sort 
of sound, like the noises they make in church." 

" You mean because it's out of tune," said Rhoda. 

" Yes, that's what I mean ; that's what it must be ; 
it's out of tune." 

"It would be sure to be, after all these years." 

" Because it wasn't played on ? " 

" Yes." 

" Oh, how could you leave it alone ? how could you 
leave it dead all these years ?" 

" I didn't want it to live," Rhoda said in a low voice, 
with her eyes on the coloured floor. The child slid 
down off her knee. 

" You are cruel," he said, " wicked and cruel to kill it. 
And you knew I wanted it so much ! " 

" If you wanted poison," said Rhoda, leaning forward 
and looking into his face with half pleading gaze, 
" would you think it cruel of me not to give it to you ? " 

"Poison?" the child said, half abashed. "I don't 
know what you mean," 
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"Oh, no," she said. She fell on her knees beside the 
boy and put her arms round him, pressing him closely 
to her, " of course, of course you don't." 

"You hurt me, mother," Tony said, "and I — ^j'ou're 
not like my real mother to-night ; you're crooked, like 
the piano, out of tune ; I don't — I don't like it." 

"Come and sit down again, Tony," Rhoda said iu a 
quiet voice, " and I'll tell you what we'll do." 

" Not stories," Tony protested ; " I don't want stories." 

" No, the stories are no good now. I'll sing, or — or 
we'll talk about the piano." 

The child drew near and stood by her side. 

" Will you make it play right ? " he asked. 

She sighed, a little, quick, gasping sigh. 

" I'll try," she said. 

Then Tony climbed up on to her knee again, and 
nestled to her, his head upon her shoulder ; she felt he 
was her own again ; and she said to herself that it was 
no good to strive against his nature, that she must keep 
him, keep his love, and cease to fight with a fate that 
was stronger than both herself and him. 

" I used to keep the piano in tune myself," she said. 
" Even when you play on it every day, it gets out of 
tune ; and I had a key — I dare say it is still in the same 
place I used to keep it, in the left-hand drawer of the 
dresser — and I nsed to wind up the strings when they 
got slack, and so I could make it pla}^ right." 

"And you can wind it right again, then ? " Ton}*- 
sat up and looked into her face. "Will you come 
to-morrow and wind it right ? " 

" I will come to-morrow. Lay your head down again, 
Tony. I will come to-morrow ; but I don't know 
whether I can put it right at once. If not, we must 
send to a man who lives at Breybridge and who will be 
able to do what you want." 
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Tony's liand stretched up and stroked her cheek. 

" Will that make you happy ? " she said. 

" Yes." He waited a moment. " Yes." He laughed, 
the little low laugh of delight that Rhoda loved to hear. 
" And I thought I sliould have to wait till I went to 
heaven ! " he said. He lay quite quiet and still for a 
time ; then he said : " Sing." 

And Rhoda sang for half an hour or more, till his 
bedtime came. 

After he had gone she sat on in the window-seat 
alone. Always "while she was singing she forgot the 
fears which Paul's curse had raised ; the music in her 
overpowered them ; she felt only the delight of the 
close, answering sympathy between her child and her- 
self ; but when she was left alone, the fears came back, 
and her heart sank beneath them. She sat thinking 
of Tony's face, of his eagerness, his delight, the new, 
increased life that music gave him ; and she asked her- 
self again and again wherein the danger to him lay ; for 
a man, she thought, cannot lose himself as a woman 
does ; love cannot swallow his life, nor shame wreck it ; 
and it had been the sudden uprising of unsuspected evil, 
not the music, in her nature, which had really been the 
cause of her own ruin. The questioning fears tormented 
her till the colours had quite died away from the floor, 
and the sun had sunk behind the woods : then she rose 
and w^ent upstairs to her room ; it was nearly supper- 
time, and Paul would soon be in. 

It did not take her long to prepare for supper ; the 
pretty gowns that Paul had provided for her did not 
delight her now as in the first days of her married life, 
though still— she could not help it — she took a certain 
pleasure in the wearing of them ; and she did not linger 
over her dressing as she had once done. 

She was soon ready, and she went into the nursery to 
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pay her usual evening visit. Tony was generally asleep 
at this time ; she went in merely to look at the little 
delicate face with the look of angelic peace and sweet- 
ness which all children, even the wildest and nauglitiest, 
wear when sleeping; and always in the morning he 
asked her whether she had been to see him in bed. But 
to-night he was awake ; his cheeks were flushed ; his 
eyes were wide open and very bright. He sat up in bed 
when his mothei'.canie into the room. 

" Why, Tony ! " she said, "not asleep yet ? " 
' " Oh, no ; I'm not a bit sleepy ; I'd like to get up." 

" You are generally sleepy long before this," Rhoda 
said. " What has happened ? You weren't naughty, 
were you, going to bed ? " 

" No. It's because I want the morning so. I want 
to see it again — that playing thing ; and I want to see 
you wind it right ; and I want to hear — I know how it 
ought to sound, mother, I know quite well." 

Rhoda sat down by the bed. 

" Tony, dear," she said, " the quickest way to make 
morning come, is to go to sleep ; if you go to sleep, it 
will very soon be here. You just shut your eyes, and 
you forget all about to-day ; and when you wake up 
again, it's to-morrow." 

"I did try," Tony said; "I shut my eyes and 
squeezed them tight, but it didn't do any good ; the 
more I shut them, the more I heard it. It comes from 
very high up." 

" What does, dear ? " 

"It — the sound — no, the thing that's in the sound, 

the " The child shook his head impalientl3\ " Oh, 

I can't explain it," he said, " if you don't understand." 

Rhoda slid from her chair on to her knees by the 
bedside ; she put her arms round the little excited 
figure. 
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" My darling," she said, " I do understand. But 
do — do try, Tony, to go to sleep." 

" How can I try ? " 

" Lie down, and shut your eyes, and — shall mother 
sing to you ? " 

He thought a moment. 

" Yes," he said, and lay down and let Rhoda draw the 
bedclothes over him. 

She sang to him till the sound of the bell below 
warned her that supper was ready ; and she did not dare 
to stay. But the child's excitement seemed subdued 
now ; his voice had a drowsy tone when he answered 
her good-night ; and she left him, feeling sure that he 
would soon fall asleep. 

In the night Rhoda was restless ; sleep came to her 
only in broken snatches, and when the moon rose, its 
blue, mysterious light gave a fantastic touch to the 
lonely silence. Lying awake, with all the familiar 
objects in the room made strange and ghostly to her 
sleepless eyes, lier senses acquired a preternatural 
activity ; her sight in the pale moonlight was as clear 
and sure as at noonday ; her hearing, acute to a point 
that was almost pain, seemed to listen through the 
silence with a craving expectation for something that 
would break it. Restless, hot, longing to move, she yet 
could not move, fearing to lose that sound — of what 
nature or import she had no idea — that, half consciously, 
intuitively, anxiously, she waited for. 

At last it came ; or fancy indulged her longing ; 
far off she heard, or seemed to hear, dim, yet distinct in 
the throbbing silence, a sound, simple and ordinary, but 
which yet, in the night, and to her expectant imagina- 
tion, seemed weighted with mysterious significance ; the 
sound of the opening of a door. It passed, and the 
night was still again ; but to Rhoda it still lived on ; 
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the purport of it questioned her. What could it mean ? 
She listened. Would any sound follow, that would 
explain or suggest the cause of it ? No, and yes : once 
more the silence parted, and a faint sound crept between 
its folds ; the stairs creaked ; and creaked again. But 
that was a sound that might mean nothing, very often 
the stairs, the furniture, the very walls of the old house 
seemed animated by a spirit that creaked and groaned. 
Yet Rhoda put a meaning into the sound ; to her it 
seemed the audible impression of a footstep ; and the 
idea grew stronger as she lay and listened. At last she 
could bear it no longer ; she rose up and stole softly 
across the room to the door ; she opened it and looked 
out into the corridor. 

The corridor was the one with the little windows look- 
ing into the hall ; it was dark ; but beyond the windows 
the darkness was tempered with a faint light rising from 
the depths below. Rhoda went close to a Avindow and 
looked down. The lower part of the hall was flooded 
with moonlight ; she could see the stained window like 
the ghost of itself, the colors faint and strange ; she 
could see the chairs and tables, looking uncanny and 
half alive ; she could see the dark, silent organ ; she 
could see the oak floor with spaces of pale light broken 
in upon by dark, terrible shadows. It was all quite still 
and quiet ; nothing sounded, nothing moved ; but her 
eyes watched now as well as her ears, for something — 
she did not know what. 

And the answer came ; as her ears had heard, so now 
her eyes saw ; something moved through the black 
depth of shadow, to the left of the stained window, 
something white came out from the darkness into the 
bright light of the moon. What was it ? At first her 
heart paused in its beating, and all the blood in her 
body seemed turned to ice. A strange fancy came to 
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her: that the spirit of music, imprisoned in tlie organ 
for so many years, came forth at night and wandered 
silent through the house, seeking in vain the far-away 
human liands and artist brain that long ago had set it 
gloriously free. Then her sane, waking self rose up and 
mocked at her dreaming, fantastic self, and led her 
quickly to another thought that made her heart bound 
again and the blood run quickly. 

She moved on along the corridor with quick, noiseless 
feet ; she paused when she came to the nursery door. 
Yes, the door was ajar; pausing a moment, she could 
hear the sound of the nurse's breathing, full and regu- 
lar. She did not wait long ; she did not stay to enter 
the room, arid find Tony's bed, and feel for his little 
form ; she knew it would be empty; and she went on 
round the corner of the corridor, passing above the 
stained window, and then down the winding stairs. 
They creaked, as they had creaked a little while 
since, though she moved carefully, trying to make no 
noise. 

She reached the hall ; she came forth out of the 
shadows and stood in the moonlight : she looked about 
her. At first she could see nothing ; the little white 
spirit would seem to have taken wings and wafted it- 
self away ; then, as she hesitated, a whiteness moved at 
the further end of the hall, and she saw her child com- 
ing toward her. He was clad in his short white night- 
dress ; his bare feet struck the wood with little soft 
thuds ; he came slowly, winding his way through the 
furniture with careful precision. She did not like to 
call to him lest he should be afraid ; and he did not 
speak or stop as he drew near, although, as she thought, 
he must surely see her. 

He was quite close now ; and the moonlight, stream- 
ing in, fell full upon his face, and showed it to her dis- 
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tinctly. She knew the face so well, and yet it was 
strange to her ; the eyes wide open, seemed hardly the 
eyes of the child she knew ; they were meaningless, 
blank, vacant of himself. A sort of horror seized her, 
and then, in an instant, she understood ; the child was 
walking in his sleep. She did not know what to do ; 
she knew she ought not to wake him suddenly ; yet she 
could not let him go wandering about the house, to 
wake, perhaps, far from the bed where he was accsis- 
tomed to find himself. After a minute she spoke to 
him very gently. 

"Tony!" 

He answered her : 

" Yes." 

" What are you doing?" she said. 

" I am looking — I can't find it." He spoke in the 
peculiar, monotonous tone of the sleep-walker. " I can't 
think where it can be." 

She tried to follow his thought and to fall in with it. 

" It is not here just now," she said ; " we will find it 
by and by ; we must wait. Just now you must come 
back to bed. Give me your hand and let me take you 
back." 

She did not dare to yield to the longing to lift him in 
her arms ; she took his hand, fearful lest her touch 
should wake him, and led him up the staircase, along 
the corridor, and back into the nursery. 

When he reached his bed he climbed into it. 

"Lie down," Rhoda said, and he lay down. 

She sat by his bedside for a long time, listening to 
his breathing, which soon grew regular and soft ; the 
dawn was over and the young day had passed from its 
gray breaking into a rosy sweetness when at last she 
went back to her own room. She did not lie down 
again ; she dressed in the sweet peace of the early 
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morning, and then, opening her window, sat down by it 
and looked out at the waking world. 

Sitting there, the memory came to her of another 
summer morning on which she had risen very early ; 
the morning when, wild with conflicting desires and 
emotions, she had awaited the coming of Anthony 
Dexter. For half a minute it seemed to her tliat the 
time between then and now might be a dream, that now 
was then, and that the struggle, the choice of victory 
or failure, was before her still. But immediately she 
knew — the knowledge grew conscious with a little 
shiver — that it was not so ; the then was altogether 
past ; the now was, while she sat by the window and 
looked out at the fresh day, a little pause of peace, 
between that black, unchangeable past and a future that 
was black too, with a retribution she could not know till 
it was fully upon her. 

The shadow of that retribution grew dense as she 
waited : the scene of the past night sprang up, and passed 
and repassed before her : and the scene and the shadow 
drew together and became joined in her thoughts. The 
one had not, could not have, anything to do with the 
other, she said ; yet the child's face, with the moonlight 
on it, would not be separated from the memory of the 
curse whicli Paul had called down upon the month-old 
baby ; perhaps the unformulated conviction that it was 
the excitement caused by the possibility of setting free 
the music within him that had occasioned the boy to 
wander in his sleep foimed the connecting link between 
the two, and was none the less positive for being 
unrecognized. 

A little later, she went back to the nursery, and found 
Tony aw^ke and eager to get up. She asked him if the 
night had passed quickly, if he had slept well, and he 
said yes ; and if he remembered whether he had dreamed, 
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and what his dream had been about, and he said he did 
not remember. In the answer she tried to think there 
was comfort, but found very little. 



CHAPTER V. 

For we sometimes know what we have done ; but never what 
we do. 

From that time Tony went every day to Heather 
Den. When he grew older his mornings were spent in 
plodding through his lessons at the parsonage ; but the 
afternoons were free, and every afternoon, directly 
dinner was over, he ran up through the woods to the 
farmhouse. The piano stood in the kitchen at riglit 
angles to the window, and the boy would sit and play 
for hours, almost without a pause, while Sally, going 
about her work, grinned now and again in a wonder 
and admiration Avhich remained undulled b}'' time. To 
her the little master was a constant marvel, and all that 
he did was admirable. 

One summer day when Tony was about twelve years 
old, while he was sitting playing as usual, his thick hair, 
that persisted in falling forward in spite of much brush- 
ing back, making his head look bigger than it was, 
a man stopped outside the w^indow and looked in at 
him. It was washing day, and Sally was busy with 
linen and a tub in an outhouse. The boy played on 
alone, heedless of everything but the attempt to repro- 
duce with the failing tones of the piano the harmonies 
that formed themselves in his brain. 

Rhoda had never given liim printed music ; though 
sometimes seeing the printed sheets on the harmonium 
in church and in the vicar's stud}^, he had begged her 
to give him music that was written down. But she 
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always put him off with the answer that he must wait 
till he was older. She shrank from any direct fostering 
of his musical tendency ; perhaps in her anxiety rather 
developing than checking that which she wished to dis- 
courage. So Tony played only the melodies and har- 
monies that he made for himself ; and the making 
and playing absorbed him completely. He was quite 
unconscious that he was watched. He did not hear 
when the man, quite gently at first, began to tap upon 
the panes ; he was playing an air that he knew well, 
and he played on vigorously, the thick mass of his hair 
shaking as his little hands sought and clutched the 
chords he wanted. 

The stranger ceased tapping, and waited till a pause 
came in the music ; then he tapped again — louder now. 
The boy turned with a start, and seeing a strange face, 
stared at it in doubt and perplexity. 

The window was ajar ; the stranger pushed it wide 
open and spoke. 

" Does old Wichelow still live here ? " 

The boy nodded. 

" Yes." 

" Who are you, then ? " 

" I'm his grandson." 

" What's your name ? " 

" Anthony Garnet." 

" Anthony ? " The stranger looked at him curiously. 
" Who is your father ? " 

" Mr. Garnet." 

" Of Fanelands ? Paul Garnet ? " 

" Yes." 

The man waited a little, looking intently at the boy's 
wondering face. 

" How old are you ? " he asked. 

" I'll be thirteen next May," Tony answered. 
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" That means you were twelve last month ? " 

The boy nodded, a touch of offended dignity cloud- 
ing his face. 

"Twelve?" said the man; "twelve?" He stood 
looking at the boy in a strange way, almost as though 
he did not see him ; then : " What is your mother's 
name ? " he said. 

" Mrs. Garnet, of course." 

** Of course." Tlie man half laughed. " But I mean 
lier Christian name. You know it, I suppose ? " 

" Of course I know it. My mother's name is Rhoda." 

" Rhoda ! And But does she live here — at 

Fanelands, I mean ? " 

" Of course she does. Where else should she live ? " 

" I didn't know." The man was silent for a little, 
while Tony still eyed him with interested curiosity ; 
then he said : " You play — that ? " pointing to the piano. 

" My piano ? Oh, yes. I play every day." 

" I played it once." 

The man stood looking into the room, with a dreamy, 
preoccupied air. 

" You ? Oh, do you play ? " Tony jumped down off 
the stool and ran to the window. " Do you play ? " he 
repeated. " Oh, come in and play ! Come in at the 
door ; I'll open it." He rushed out of the room and in 
a minute reappeared through the outer door. " Come 
in," he repeated ; " come quickly." 

The man did not move. 

" I don't know that I will," he said. 

Tony took his hand and pulled at it. 

"You must," he persisted, "you must come." 

The man yielded ; it seemed as though his will in- 
clined toward the boy's ; together the two went in 
through the door, along the passage, and into the 
kitchen. 
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" Where's Sally?" said the man. 

"She's washing. I say, do you know Sally ?" 

" I did once ; but never mind that now. What shall 
I. play?" 

" Oh, I don't know ; play — I say, do you know music 
that's written down ? " 

" Some." 

" Play that then, play that. I don't know any, and 
I've wanted to, so." 

The man sat down and passed his hands over the 
keys, but without striking any of the notes ; the dreamy 
look on his face grew yet more dreamy ; he bent his 
head, and was silent. Tony stood by in a fever of ex- 
pectation, his delicate face flushed, his thick, brown hair 
falling round it like a soft moving frame. 

" Do begin ! " he said at last. 

The man started. 

"Ah," he said, "which part of it is the dream?" 

He waited another minute before he began to play, 
thinking ; then he played that same prelude of Bach's 
that Anthony Dexter had played to Rhoda Wichelow 
many years ago. The boy stood quite still and listened, 
as his mother had listened once ; his face took on the 
rapt expression t^hat had idealised her face ; his eyes 
held all, and more than all, the wonder that had looked 
forth from hers. He did not speak when the music 
stopped ; he came forward and kneeled down by the 
piano, and kissed the musician's hand. 

The man started and spoke shai*ply. 

"Why did you do that?" 

" I don't know." 

There was a little space of silence ; the boy still 
kneeled ; the man sat with absent eyes fixed upon the 
wall. Suddenly he turned. 

" Hav6 you lived here all your life ? " he said abruptly. 
18 r I 
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"Yes." 

" You were born here ? " 

" Yes." 

" And Paul Garnet acknowledges you ? " 

The boy rose to his feet. 

" I don't know what you mean ? " 

" I mean, lie says you — that he is your father ? " 

" He never says any tiling about it." 

The man sat musing. 

"I wish," said Tony suddenly, "I wish you were my 
father ! " 

" Good God ! " the man cried, " don't say that." 

"But I do," the boy persisted, "because you play. 
Mother won't ever play, and father — I donH think he 
knows how ; he never comes here." 

" You should make him play the organ to you." 

" The organ ?*" 

" Yes ; the big organ in the Hall." 

The boy's face turned quite white. 

" They told me it didn't play." He stood for a minute, 
his limbs trembling. " Oh I knew it did," he cried out 
suddenly ; " I knew it did and must." 

The man sat looking at him in a kind of astonished 
dismay ; presently he turned back to the piano, and 
went on playing. He played an allegro of Beethoven's ; 
he threw his whole soul into the playing of it ; it seemed 
as though he wanted to get free from himself and his 
thoughts ; and the music answered to his wish and rose 
up in its might and carried him far away into its 
own world of undefined emotion. Tony stood by and 
listened ; as he listened, his ordinary consciousness, the 
consciousness of his surroundings, disappeared, and a 
new consciousness, inward, vivid, sprang up and took 
its place. It seemed to him that there were stnngs in 
himself, which thrilled and vibrated to the hurrying 
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notes, and that the strings were strained and stretched 
as the passion of the music swelled : and he longed for 
the passion to rise yet higher, that the straining thrill 
might be drawn to a keener pitch ; and feared it, lest 
the string should break. As the music went on, the 
sweeping chords cut into him like pain ; he dared not 
yield himself unreservedly to their power ; when at last 
the playing stopped, he burst into tears. 

" Oh, I can't bear it," he said ; " I can't bear it." 

Tiie musician looked at him ; in his face was the fire 
of emotional excitement ; it died away slowly, and in its 
place came a look of reflection. 

" He gets it from her, I suppose," he said. 

He sat and looked at the boy's pale, thin face, and 
gradually the silence, the old deep silence of Heather 
Den, took up its sway. 

It did not last long ; soon the man stirred uneasily and 
began to look round about him, with that dim sense of 
an unseen presence that communicates itself impalpably 
to the consciousness. Then the door into the passage, 
ajar till now, was pushed further open, and old Boniface 
Wichelow came a few steps into the room. The man 
rose and stood with his face toward him, but without 
speaking. 

" Who are you ?" old Wichelow said, his eyes both 
keen and furtive. 

"If you do not know, far be it from me to tell 
you." 

The old man came sidling across the room, and looked 
with his searching eyes close into the stranger's face. 

" I know," he said. " Why have you come back ? " 

" I hardly know — yet I think I do. I have been stay- 
ing in the neighbourhood, that is to say about ten miles 
away, and it occurred to me that I should like to see 
the place again." 
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The man paused abruptly, as tliough he had at first 
intended to add to his seutencie. 

"Yes?" 

" And to hear " 

The man paused again. 

"Yes?" 

" If I could — ^how things had gone on." 

" Yes ?" said old Wichelow yet again. 

" That's all," the man said shortly. 

"Did you hear ? " asked Boniface. 

" I don't know." 

Boniface pursed up his lips. 

"I don't understand you." 

"I have heard " The man looked at Tony. 

" He — the boy tells me that he was born here — at Fane- 
lands." 

" And you don't believe him ? " 

"I — yes, I believe him ; and yet " 

"Well?" 

" He says his mother's name is Rhoda ! " 

" And you don't believe that ? His face should tell 
you — if you remember hers." 

"Yes, he is like her," the man said, "but I had 
thought " He turned to the boy again. " Go out- 
side," he said. 

"I don't want to; I want to see you — ^to hear 3-ou 
play." 

"You shall come baclf again ; go now." 

The boy obeyed slowly, with wistful, backward 
glances ; he stationed himself outside the window. 
The man closed and fastened it when he saw him there, 
and then went on speaking. 

" I had thought," he said, " that Paul Garnet might 
have taken another wife." 

"Why?" 
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" Why ? " The man started and looked at old Boni- 
face with a curious expression of wonder. " Why, be- 
cause " he said, and was silent. 

" Because you were a blackguard, Anthony Dexter," 
the old man said after a minute. " Well, it would have 
been sufficient reason." 

" And it wasn't ? He— took her back ? " 

Old Wichelow shrugged his shoulders. 

" I suppose so ; took — brought her back, however 
you like to put it." 

Anthony Dexter stood thinking. 

" The child is his," he said abruptly and almost as if 
asking a question. 

Boniface screwed up his face till it was a mass of 
wrinkles. 

" You needn't ask me," he said. 

" But he acknowledges him ? " 

" Apparently." 

Again the man stood thinking. 

**I never thought," he said presently, " that he would 
take her back." 

" That, I suppose, is why you left her." 

" I didn't," said Anthony Dexter quickly ; " she 
left me." 

" I knew nothing about it," said old Boniface. " She 
went and she came. Paul told nobody why she went ; 
nobody knows where she was or what she did." 

" Do you mean — you don't mean that he shielded her? " 

" That is what I mean. If you want to know wh)', 
you had better ask Paul.'* 

There was a little space of silence ; then Anthony 
Dexter spoke : 

" Well, good-bye, Mr. Wichelow," he said. 

" I did not expect to see you again," old Wichelow 
said ; " alive, that is to say." 
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"I can understand that you did not expect to see 
me ; but why not alive as well as dead ? " 

" I never leave home, and I thought if you should 
ever come here— well, Paul is not a man to forget." 

"Yet it would seem that he has forgotten — or for. 
given, which comes to the same thing." 

" I don't know," said old Wichelow. 

Anthony Dexter went out of the house ; Tony came 
eagerly toward him. 

"You are going to play some more ? " he said. 

" No." 

" Oh, you said you would." 

" I don't think so ; but if I did, I must break my 
word, Anthony." 

" They call me Tony," the boy interposed ; " at least 
mother does." 

" And Pau— your father ? " 

" Father calls me Anthony ; but I like Tony best." 

" Tony, then. I don't want you to say, Tony, that I 
have been here." 

« Why not ? '* 

" I can't tell you why. Will you promise me ? " 

" I can't promise. I micst tell." 

« Why ? " 

"Because of the organ. I must say how I know 
that it plays." 

" No ; you must not say anything, either about the 
organ or me." 

" It's no good promising," said Tony. " I'd be sure 
to say it." 

The man stood looking at him, pondering. 

"Well," he said at last, "I don't know that it 
matters ; but if your mother should ask about me, say 
that I was a wandering musician." 

" All right. I say, shall you ever come back ? " 
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" I think not." 

" Shan't I ever see you again ? " 

" It's not likely. Good-bye, Tony." 

" Good-bye. Oh, musician, do come back ! Won't 
you come back ? — not even when I am big — grown into 
a man ? " 

The musician shook his head. 

"Perhaps," he said. " Who can tell ? Perhaps when 
you are a man, Tony." 

He turned and walked away across the heath ; Tony 
ran up to the mound whereon stood the fir-tree, and 
watched him till he disappeared in the horizon. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Grievous events that from the memory drive 
Life's common cares, and those alone survive, 
Mix with each thought, in every action share, 
Darken each dream and blend with every prayer. 

Cbabbe. 

Tony went back to Fanelands. Rhoda was in the 
garden, walking up and down a grass path between 
borders pf brilliant, high -growing flowers ; she was in 
one of the wild moods that came to her sometimes, 
moods of rebellious impatience, in which it seemed to 
her that she could not endure the repressive monotony 
of her daily life, as if she must break away and do any- 
thing, go anywhere, to escape the dull loneliness that 
was the burden of her punishment. The moods never 
lasted very long ; always the recollection of those few 
fevered weeks at Venice, which now and again, by 
force of contrast, and seen through the softening veil of 
distance, assumed in her weary eyes a transient attract- 
ivenesSj scourged her with a stinging sense of shame, 
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and made her find a certain satisfaction in tlie conscioos- 
ncM of f offering ; and tlie nightmare horror of her life 
in London changed present monotony into peace. So 
her starred heart, beating against its restrictions, sank 
back with patience into its atmosphere of starration ; 
an atmosphere the stagnation of which was stirred only 
by the wind of fear. Now, as Tony ran up to her, she 
turned eagerly from her restless brooding to the one 
interest that was still left to her. 

" Back already ? " she said, her eyes full of welcome. 

Tlie boy did not answer her ; his look was resentful. 

" What is it ? ^ she asked ; " anything the matter, 
Tony?'' 

"Why did you tell me ^ The boy's voice 

trembled a little. " Why did you tell me the organ 
didn't play?" 

Rhoda's face changed ; all the wild impatience of her 
mood was swept away in an instant ; her breath came 
haltingly. 

" What do you mean ? " she said in a hushed voice. 

" You said it didn't play ; you said it wasn't used for 
anything ; you told me a lie, mother." 

The child's accusing eyes pierced to her heart and 
made it bleed ; she could not answer him. Tet an 
answer came ; a voice beside her said : 

" You are wrong, Anthony ; your mother never tells 
lies." 

She turned, and above the border of flowers, gazing 
down upon her, she saw Paul's face. Tony looked a 
little abashed ; but the sense of injury was stronger than 
his fear of Paul. 

" But she told me," he said, " that it would not play, 
the organ." 

"And you do not believe her?" 

The boy hesitated ; then he said : 
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" Not now." 

" Come with me." 

Paul turned and walked toward the house ; Tony fol- 
lowed him. Rhoda waited a little while, and then went 
slowly after them. 

Paul went into the hall, and standing on a chair, took 
down a key from the higli, narrow mantelpiece ; he 
crossed the floor, and fitted the key into the organ's key- 
hole. The lock was rusty, and the key would not 
turn. 

" Wait here," he said, and disappeared up the stair- 
case. 

Tony waited, standing by the covered keyboard and 
looking up at the pipes above. It was then that Rhoda 
came in ; she went along the narrow passage leading 
from the small outer door, and stood at the mouth of it 
and watched him ; neither of them spoke. 

Presently Paul came back, carrying a bottle of oil and 
a quill ; he oiled the lock carefully, and again fitted the 
key into it. This time it turned easily, and in a minute 
the double row of keys was made bare once more ; the 
dust had crept in and covered them, and gave the ivory 
a look of age and decay. 

Tony's face flushed. There could be no doubt now 
that the musician had spoken the truth ; the organ , 
played. 

"Play," said Paul. 

Then the boy stretched up his little, wiry hands (his 
hands were the only strong thing about him), and with 
his face alive with expectation, struck a chord. Some- 
thing was wrong ; he had not struck hard enough ; he 
struck again Vith all the force he was capable of ; still 
the notes were dumb. 

" Won't it play ? " said Paul. 

The boy's face twitched and quivered. He turned to 
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look at Paul, and saw bis mother standing behind him ; 
he ran to her and chitclied her hand. 

" Oh, wliat is it ? " he cried. " The notes are there, 
and it must, it does play ; but it won't — I can't make it." 

" Did your mother tell a lie ? " asked Paul. 

" I suppose," said Rhoda, looking at her husband, and 
speaking almost in a whisper, " that I must tell him." 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

" That is for you to judge." 

" What is it, mother ? " said the boy again. His appeal 
to her, his disturbed anxious face, made Rhoda forget 
all but her love for him. 

" It will not play unless the pipes are filled with air, 
and—" 

" How do you fill them ? " Tony broke in. 

" Round at the back," Rhoda said with slow utterance, 
"there is a handle, and it works up and down and 
pumps the air in." 

" It is true then — it plays ? " 

She nodded. 

" Only — after all these years, you cannot — it would 
not play right." 

" But I could try." 

Tony left his mother and went quickly toward the 
, back of the organ. 

" Come here," said Paul. 

The boy hesitated, but did not turn. 

" Come here," Paul repeated. His voice was stern, 
and Tony obeyed it ; he came back slowly. " It would 
be useless to fill the pipes," Paul said ; " it would be 
worse than useless to attempt to play ; the organ would 
only cipher. When you know how to play it — if you 
ever do — ^you will understand what I mean." 

" When am I to begin to learn ?" 

Tony's face was grave with purpose. 
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" I have nothing to do with your music." 

The boy turned to Rhoda, liis question in his face. 

" It would be no good," she answered with faltering 
voice, " while the organ is like this. I don't think you 
can learn." 

"Can't it be mended — put right?" Tony asked. 

" I don't know." 

There was a momentaiy silence ; Tony's perplexed, 
disappointed eyes glanced from Rhoda to Paul ; then 
Paul spoke. 

" It can be put to rights," he said, " if your mother 
wishes it." 

Tlie boy turned to her. 

« Oh, mother ! " 

Rhoda stood dumb ; she was listening to other words 
of Paul's than those he had just spoken : " That tlie 
music which was your ruin may awake in the child and 
strengthen in him." Those were the words she heard 
across the space of years ; she said in her heart that 
God had answered Paul's prayer, and that she could not 
stand against Him ; out loud she said : 

" it shall be as you wish, Tony." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Man flows in a current, woman in eddies. 

H. B. Marriott-Watson. 

In the evening Rhoda walked in the garden alone. 
The summer day was fading into slow-coming night ; 
everything was still; the sky and the earth were at 
peace. The rooks were quiet, and the birds had ceased 
to sing ; the only sound was the distant barking of a 
dog that came now and again across the stillness. 
Rhoda did not hear the sound nor mark the peace about 
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her ; her mind was troubled with a whirlwind of ques- 
tionings, and her heart was heavy. Tony was in bed. 
Before coming out she had looked into his room, and 
had seen that he was fast asleep. 

As she wandered about the garden she repeated to 
herself again and again the words he had said to her 
that evening. She had asked him who it was that had 
spoken to hira about the organ ; and he had answered : 
"A wandering musician." The words haunted her, 
standing out clearly on the confused background of 
questions and answers that had followed tliem. Was it 
the boy's own father whom God had chosen to speed 
him along the path of music ? She could hardly think 
that Anthony Dexter had been so near her life again ; 
he would not dare to come to Heather Den ; and be- 
sides, by this time he must have forgotten her and that 
time in Venice. She tried to think the wandering musi- 
cian had been some beggar who strayed from town to 
town ; and yet, below all her reasoning, ran the thought 
tliat Anthony Dexter had seen and spoken to her 
son. 

Then she faced the thought boldly. And if it were so ? 
It did not make anything worse than it was before ; her 
shame was no more shameful, her punishment no harder 
to bear. It changed nothing, except in the sense that 
a wound smarts more when it is uncovered ; it did not 
really matter. If Anthony Dexter had indeed been at 
Heather Den, his coming could have no effect upon her 
present life ; all it could do was to stir up the memory 
of the past and make her suffering keener for a day or 
two ; and that she could bear. Yet she felt that that 
was not all ; the wandering musician had opened a new 
phase in Tony' life. And in this lay the gist of her 
trouble ; for she knew that when, instead of the old 
piano at Heather Den, Tony had the large organ to play 
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upon every day, his love of music, his talent, genius, 
whatever measure he might possess of the musical gift, 
would develop by leaps and bounds ; she knew that any 
further efforts to prevent the growth of this gift would 
be futile ; she knew that the heritage Paul had coveted 
for the child would come into his unfettered possession, 
and that she could not keep from him anything it 
might bring in its train. 

It was very mournful alone in the garden. The night 
came slowly, yet with sure, darkening tread ; the little 
thin breeze had a lonely shiver in it, as it wandered 
amidst the trees ; the copper beeches were weird and 
ghostlike. Rhoda's face took a more fixed sadness as 
she tried to see beyond the thick barrier of the years, 
and saw nothing except the shadow of Paul's curse, that 
rising from the past, stretched on and on through the 
life ahead, growing thicker and blacker as it lengthened, 
till it covered all the future in darkness. 

Tiie dusk grew deeper ; the stars showed faintly, far 
off in that dim fathomless space called the sky ; the 
night was close at hand. It was sad and lonely outside 
all alone ; yet there was much beauty in the sadness ; 
and in spite of her fear and misery, Rhoda could not but 
feel it ; through all her suffering she had never lost the 
consciousness of beauty, and she was sensible of its in- 
fluence even now. Then she heard a step coming over 
the gravel path, and turned, and saw Paul standing 
behind her. 

" You stay out late," he said. 

« Yes." 

"Why?" 

"I don't know." 

"The dew is thick to-night," Paul said. "It is bad 
for you to be standing about in the damp." 

" I will walk then." She spoke wearily. 
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" Don't you think you had better come into the 
house ? " 

"No; I don't think so." 

" What is the matter ? " Paul asked, facing her. 

" I can't tell you." 

" You must." 

"I can't," Rhoda repeated, half in weariness, lialf 
peevishly ; " I can't put into words the misery that is 
upon me to-night. I know no more about it than you 
do." 

" Come and walk." 

Paul walked on, and she moved forward by his side. 
He led her to the avenue of beeches and entered it. 
She paced slowly beside him, with a dull recollection of 
another evening, quiet as this, when she had walked 
beneath these sombre trees, struggling with emotions 
that had overborne her will and wrecked her life. As 
she went, it seemed to her that she could never be 
stirred by active emotion again. All the passion in 
her seemed dead. There was only the weight of dread 
to fill and ruffle her heart. 

" You are afraid," Paul said. 

"Ami?" 

She answered listlessly. It seemed to her at that 
moment as if she were incapable of fear, as of any other 
.sensation. 

" Are you not ? " he asked. 

" I don't know. I suppose — yes, I am afraid." 

" Of what ? " 

"Of nothing — of everything; of you, your words, 

your influence " Her voice had risen word by 

word. It was strong now. " Oh, yes ; I am afraid," 
she said ; "my life is one long breathing in of fear." 

" Of what ? " he repeated. 

" Have I not told you ? " 
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He answered : " No." 

" Do you not know ? " 

This time he did not answer. 

They both stopped walking, and stood beneath the 
brown, heavy-coloured trees. 

" Oh, you know," she went on ; "you know that when 
you prayed that curse, twelve years ago, there was 
another prayer in your heart that you did not put into 
words, and it cried so strongly that it pierced straight 
to God's ears and He answered it at once." 

" What was the prayer ? " Paul asked. 

" You know ; yet I will tell you. You wanted to 
crush my life ; you wanted to darken it with fear ; and 
you wanted it so much that God listened to you, and 
cursed us both with the granting of your prayer." 

" Both ? " he questioned. 

** Yes ; me at once ; you — ^I don't know when, but 
sooner or later, surely." The passion that she had 
thought dead rose up and spoke through her words. 
" Do you think I don't know ? " she said. " Do you 
think I don't understand these things ? Do you think, 
after all my learning, I am quite ignorant of the nature 
of sin, and of its workings ? You are wrong ; I under- 
stand it all, and the punishment of it, much better than 
you do." 

" You have reason to," he said quietly. 

" Yes, I have reason to," she echoed. " I have sinned 
as you, as no man could ever sin ; I know that. I know 
that in a man that sin is not looked on as being the same 
thing as it is in a woman ; and justly ; a man's standard 
is so much lower, that he never can fall from the same 
height as a woman — the fall never can hurt him as it 
hurts her." 

" You have considered the subject," Paul said. 

" Yes, I have had time." 
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"And experience, and opportunity, and everything 
til at goes to make a true judgement. And you have 
formed one ? " 

"Yes." 

" May I hear it ? " 

She hesitated. 

" If you will. Yes, you shall hear it ; I do not mind. 
And what I am going to tell you is not opinion but 
knowledge." 

" I am the more interested," Paul said, still in the 
cold tone that was half a sneer ; she did not heed him. 

" I know," she went on, " that no man ever despises a 
woman half so much as a woman despises hei^self. 
How should he ? To despise fully, you must understand 
fully, and no man ever understands how low a woman 
can fall, nor how the fall degrades her." 

" He can give a fairly accurate guess," Paul inter- 
posed. 

" He can never understand, never know," Bhoda con- 
tinued, without noticing his words ; " he can gauge 
neither the sin, nor the punishment — the inward pun- 
ishment, I mean, the retribution that is as much a law of 
nature as that autumn destroys the work of spring. All 
he can know is this — and it applies as fully to any one 
sin as another — that whatever you do comes back to 
you ; that you cannot escape from the consequences of 
what you do ; that sin that smiles to the innocent comes 
back and grins at the guilty ; that evil returns upon 
itself. And that is why" — Rhoda's words came more 
slowly now — " that is why I know that the curse which 
you called down upon me and the child will return upon 
yourself ; in the curse you sinned ; in the curse you will 
find your punishment." 

" May I ask," Paul said in his mocking voice, " in 
what way I am to be accursed ? " 
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She answered him very gravely : 

" I cannot tell you ; I speak from no gift of prophecy, 
but from knowledge of what must be." 

He looked at her ; in his heart was a wild longing to 
fall at her feet. 

" Go back to the house," he said in a strange voice. 

She gave him no answer but a dumb obedience ; she 
turned and walked back beneath the trees ; he followed 
her with his eyes through the growing night. Were 
those words true that she had spoken ? he thought. 
Would the curse retuni upon himself? His heart 
groaned within him ; already her prophecy had begun 
to prove its truth, already the curse smote him as well 
as her. He could not bear to see the depth of her suf- 
fering ; her face as she had stood by the organ that even- 
ing had hurt him like a physical blow ; he loved her in 
spite of himself, and her punishment was his. Yet, he 
said, he would not forgive her ; let come what would, 
he would not forgive her ; let the curse work itself out ; 
it was her sin that had been the beginning of it all. 
He hardened his heart and followed her back to the 
house. 

CHAPTER Vni. 

About the hollows where a heart should be. 

R. Browning. 

When Rhoda reached the house she entered it by 
the small side door. She closed the door behind her, 
and went a few paces along the passage ; then she 
stopped. The hall should have been quite quiet ; but 
there were faint sounds in it y after a minute she went 
on, too miserable to be afraid of outward things. 

At the comer of the passage she stopped again ; not 
to listen now, but to look. In the deep dusk of the 
19 
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hall, she saw a white figure that stood before the organ 
and fumbled with the keyboard ; it was indistinct in 
the dim light, but she had no instant of doubt that it 
was Tony. Neither did she doubt that he was asleep ; 
once or twice before, great mental excitement had 
caused him to walk in his sleep ; it was natural that tlie 
discoveiy of the afternoon, breaking in upon his quiet 
life, should produce a like effect. It was natural, she 
said, and coaxed her heart into a steadier beating ; yet 
still, in this abnormal consciousness, there was something 
which seemed to her unnatural and almost alarming. 
Standing in the half-darkness, watching the movements 
of the ghostly figure, she was afraid ; she knew there 
was no cause for fear, yet fear was active ; she told 
herself that dread so filled her life, that she found it in 
all that happened to her. 

Then she heard Paul's step behind her ; she turned 
to him. 

" Hush ! " she said. 

" What is it ? " he asked, his voice lowered involun- 
tarily. 

« Look ! " 

She pointed across the hall. Paul looked and saw a 
figure of shadowy white that pushed up the organ lid 
and made bare the keys. He would have darted for- 
ward, but Rlioda held him back. 

** No, no," she whispered ; " do not wake him !" 

" Who is it ? " asked Paul. 

" It's Tony." 

'^ At this hour ? What is he doing?" 

" Hush I " she said again. " He is asleep." 

" How do you know ? " 

'^ I know. He walks sometimes in his sleep, when he 
ha?i been excited." 

TJie organ was open now ; the figure climbed up on 
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to the high stool before it, and the hands wandered 
over the silent keys. 

Paul moved forward ; Rhoda followed him. They 
both walked softly, Paul a foot's pace ahead, Rhoda 
with outstretclied hands that implored silence. 

They reached the organ and stood at the side of the 
keyboard, where they could see the face of the player 
who played without sound. He did not see them ; his 
open eyes saw nothing on which they seemed to rest : 
it was as Rhoda had said, lie was asleep. He played on, 
striking the dumb notes eagerly ; as they watched him 
he smiled ; the pale, blank face with the smile on it, 
dim in the growing darkness, was a vision of the boy 
that Rhoda never forgot. 

She looked up at Paul. 

" What does it mean ? " she said. 

He did not answer her except by a shake of the head. 
Presently he said : 

" You had better try and lead him back to bed." 

Rhoda hesitated, afraid to do anything that might 
awaken the sleeper ; the light was dying fast ; she could 
hardly see his face now. 

" How long are you going to wait ? " Paul said at 
last. 

Then she spoke. 

" Tony ! " 

The word was said very softly, but she started at 
the sound of her own voice. No answer came out of 
the dark stillness ; and presently she spoke again, louder 
now, repeating the boy's name. This time he answered, 
speaking impatiently : 

" Yes, yes. Don't interrupt me." 

He played on : in her distress, she still had a desire 
to hear the soundless music that he played. 

At last his hands grew feebler and more uncertain 
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in their movements : presently they ceased to move 
altogether ; and after a little pause Tony slipped off the 
stool, and took his way across the hall toward the stair- 
case. Bhoda followed him ; in the darkness she 
stumbled once or twice ; but Tony did not stumble ; 
he went forward as surely and unhesitatingly as though 
it were broad day. 

He went straight up the staircase and along the cor- 
ridor, back to his own room ; Rhoda, groping after him, 
was guided by the white fluttering of his night-dress. 
When he had lain down in bed, she fetched a candle 
and bent over him, questioning his face. There was no 
answer in it ; the eyes were closed now ; the expression 
was one of peace. Rhoda went away softly, reassured 
in her mind, though her heart was still uneasy ; she felt 
there was no just cause for anxiety, but still was 
anxious. 

When she went down to the hall again, it was lighted ; 
Paul sat in an armchair by the table, his eyes fixed on 
the wide empty fireplace ; he took no notice of her 
coming. She sat down at a little distance from him, 
and took up a book. 

There was a quarter of an hour's silence ; Rhoda 
thought she was reading, and she turned two pages 
while she sat with her eyes bent down, but no word 
that met her eyes penetrated to her brain. Suddenly 
she rose up and went and stood before her husband. 

" Paul," she said, " does it mean anything when 
people walk in their sleep ? " 

He did not answer her at once. 

"I don't think so," he said, after a little pause. 
**Many children do it ; they grow out of it." 

She still stood before him ; after a while she spoke 
again. 

" When you cursed, him," she said, " did you know 
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what kind of suffering you meant to bring upon him ? 
Did you know how the curse would work out ? " 

" No," he answered, " I didn't know." 

" Has it anything to do with the curse," she went on, 
" this way of wandering, of seeking in his sleep after 
the music that was born in him ? " 

Paul answered her roughly. 

"How can I tell?" 

Presently, as she did not speak, he said : 

" Why do you come to me ? Do you suppose I should 
care for your trouble ? " 

She shook her head. 

" Why do you come then ? " he repeated, his voice 
growing fierce. " Why do you turn to me? " 

" I don't know. All my life I have been used to lean 
on you ; in spite of your cruelty, I — forget." 

"My cruelty?" 

" I meant," she said, " your justice." 

" Have I been more than just ? " 

" No." 

" Wliy do you blame me then ? " 

" I do not blame you ; but to be perfectly just is the 
most terrible thing a man can be." 

Paul did not answer her, and she turned away from 
him, and began to walk up and down the hall. 

" If it were not for the music," she said presently, 
half aloud, " that it is caused by the music, that all the 
time he is seeking after the music in the dream or 
whatever it is that makes him leave his bed, I should 
think nothing of it, I should only think " 

After a little more walking, she stopped before her 
husband. 

" I am going to bed," she said. 

"Very well." 

Paul's voice was low ; he did not look at her as he 
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spoke. When Rhoda had gone, and he was left alone, 
he burst into a bitter laugh. 

"Am I afraid of this curse?" he said. "Am I 
afraid to let it take its course ?" He laughed again, 
a laugh that had a lonely sound amidst the solitude of 
the big hall. " Do I want to save Anthony Dexter's 
child from what is due to him ? Do I want to spare An- 
thony Dexter's mistress?" He tjirew his head back. 
" His mistress ! that has leaned on me all her life and 
sinned with him ! By God ! I do not want to spare her. 
No ; if the Almighty answers my prayers, the devil 
and I will chuckle over the answer." 

He was silent a moment. 

" Come, devil ! " he cried out, " and help me to 
rejoice ! Come, devil ! " His head sank forward again ; 
his chin touched his breast. " Come, devil ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

All delicate days and pleasant, all troubles and sorrows are cast 
Far out with the foam of the present that sweeps to the surf of 
the past. 

SWINBUKNB. 

At seventeen Tony was tall and lanky, his face, still 
pale and thin, had lost the rounded curves that had 
given it in his childish days a semblance of beauty ; he 
was less like his mother, more like his father now ; only 
the wistful eyes and the thick soft hair had stayed with 
him in his progress from childhood to youth. 

He spent most of his time at the organ ; though a 
certain part of each day was still passed at the par- 
sonage, ploughing through Greek and Latin authors in 
whom he was in no wise interested, and whose writings 
he could not understand. He was not clever ; in many 
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ways he was undeniably stupid ; literature was a sealed 
book to him, and his eyes, glancing through its pages, 
revealed to him no measure of its beauty. All his 
inward life, of mind and spirit, was concentrated in one 
channel and spoke with but one voice, the voice of 
music. Music was a passion with him ; it absorbed his 
interest, almost his vitality ; under its influence he was 
animated, full of feeling, of passion ; apart from it he 
was languid, sometimes restless, generally dull. 

He followed his bent fully ; Paul Garnet did not inter- 
fere with him in any way. Spending most of his time 
in the open air, Paul had fallen into the way of sitting 
alone when he was indoors, in a half -furnished room at 
the end of a disused wing of the house, and neither 
Rhoda nor Tony saw much of him. And Rhoda also 
Jiad given up all attempt to check Tony's natural tend- 
ency ; as the years drifted monotonously by her fears 
subsided ; the sleep walking, which had caused her so 
much undefined anxiety in his childish days, had ceased 
as he grew older ; she had come to think that it was 
perhaps in the checking, rather than in the development 
of the boy's musical nature, that Paul's curse might find 
a chance of fulfilment ; and thus she gave him her full 
sympathy, receiving in return both his love and con- 
fidence. Music was, indeed, a strong bond of union 
between them, though Rhoda was, in this, rather the 
follower than the companion of her son ; for whereas 
the mother was musical, chiefly in an emotional sense, 
the boy was a musician in every part of him. To him 
music was a reality, and all outside it vague and unim- 
portant ; and when Rhoda was stiiTed, excited, carried 
away, by his playing, he himself would be sometimes 
cold with the consciousness of his own shortcomings, 
sometimes moved to a wildness of ecstasy that checked 
the cuiTent of her own emotion, and caused her to look 
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upon him with a wonder that had in it a quality of 
dismay. 

Living thus, in close sympathy with her son, and 
with a direct indulgence of the musical part of her 
being, Rhoda's life was not altogether barren ; she tried 
to think it positively happy. At times Paul's rigid 
hardness, his polite coldness, the constant remembrance 
of her sin and shame which he managed to convey to 
her, the complete separation of his life from her own, 
cut into her heart and made it bleed afresh ; but as a 
rule she submitted to her punishment with a fortitude 
which indulged in no complaint and which now and 
again she herself mistook for indifference. The years 
touched her lightly as they passed ; in spite of all she 
had gone through, her beauty seemed rather to mature 
than to decline ; at forty years of age, she was a woman 
with a face that was strange, indeed, but really beauti- 
ful, and still possessed of something of the indefinable 
charm that had characterised her girlhood. 

Now and again to the far-off country village, rumours 
penetrated of the famous organist, conductor, and com- 
poser, Anthony Dexter. To Tony, he was a hero ; 
knowing him only by name, he endowed him with the 
qualities that he most admired. He sought eagerly in 
every newspaper that came in his way for some mention 
of the great musician ; his chief wish was to hear him 
play ; he was quite unconscious that he had seen and 
spoken to him. 

And Anthony Dexter had not come back again to 
Heather Den, though more than once he had stayed at 
the house ten miles away, from which he had walked 
over to the heath, and, looking in at the kitchen 
window, had seen Tony playing on the old piano. 
Tony had never forgotten the wandering musician ; 
still, looking back, the worn face was clear to him ; 
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looking forward, he felt assured that he must see it 
again some day. Amongst the few faces that he knew, 
it stood out prominent in his thouglits ; living unspoken 
of in his memory — for Rhoda discouraged any reference 
to what he considered the most memorable day of his 
life — it became idealised by time, and dearer to him 
tlian many of the faces which he felt himself called 
upon, by nature, to love. 

Tony was afraid of Paul ; there was something in the 
long dark eyes that repelled him ; he never stayed in 
Paul's presence longer than he could help. And Paul 
gave the boy every facility for avoiding him ; Tony's 
likeness to Anthony Dexter was a fault he could not 
forgive ; it made the affection between the mother and 
the son hateful ; if he could have destroyed it at a 
blow, he would have struck the blow with a sense of 
freeing himself from a constant irritating pain. But 
he knew that in Rhoda's compressed heart the one love 
tliat was left to her could not be rooted out, and his 
nature was not small enough to allow him to wound her 
in petty ways : so all he did was to shut his life more 
and more away from hers, and watching the boy as he 
grew older, to wonder, with a wonder half of dread, 
half of hope, whether his curse would be fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Then when the wind begins among the vines, 
So low, so low, what shall it say but this? 
" Here is the change beginning, here the lines 
Circumscribe beauty, set to bliss 
The limit time assigns." 

R. Browning. 

It was a dreary autnran day. The wind was rough 
rather than cold ; the woods spoke of decay rather than 
of death ; the clouds were wild rather than dense ; the 
day was a day of threatening rather than of accomplished 
wrath. 

But out on the open heath that lay about Heather 
Den, the threatening seemed to have fulfilled itself in a 
completeness of desolation. It lay, all bare and brown, 
stretching far away in unbroken barrenness ; wind- 
swept, unsheltered, covered with a silence that seemed 
not of peace, but of despair. 

Old Wichelow, standing by the room window, gave a 
little shrugging shiver as he looked forth : Rhoda Gar- 
net, pausing before the door of Heather Den, after she 
had closed it beliind her, drew her cloak round her with 
an impulsive gesture, as though to shield herself from 
something more than the cold. There was a terror of 
loneliness in the far-stretcliing space ; the spirit of the 
scene touched her heart and made it sink ; and the 
memory rose up of that autumn evening, long ago, 
when, in such a wind as this, she and Paul had crossed 
the desolate track, and be had bid her pause in the 
darkness and told her what her punishment was to be. 
She sighed heavily ; it had been a hard punishment. 
She let her hands fall listlessly as she thought ; the 
wind raised her cloak and blew it above her head ; she 
pulled it down, and folding it about her once more, 
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« 
walked on. Tlie dreary heath almost friglitened her ; 

she would not cross it ; she would take the way through 
the woods. The wind was scattering the leaves in 
coloured showers ; the ground was covered with a thick 
carpet from the stripped branches, that rustled as her 
feet pressed it ; the air was heaving with a sound of 
sighs. It seemed to Rhoda that this active^ moving 
sadness was more melancholy even than the quieter 
desolation of the heatli ; she began to wish she had 
taken the open path. But it was not worth while to 
turn ; and the way was not long ; she would soon be at 
home. 

She reached the point where the ground broke away 
and slanted down to the hollow; she descended the 
hill ; she was in the woods near Fanelands; she was out 
of the woods on the sad-coloured autumn grass that lay 
between the trees and the houses. She stopped and 
looked at her home ; the old house, with its weather- 
beaten walls and straggling creepers, was so familiar, so 
much a.part of her life, that she accepted it uncritically, 
as one accepts the face of a friend ; it had become dear 
to her, sanctified with the sanctification of suffering ; it 
held the greater part of her life. The wind, sweeping 
around it, broke off now and again in sobs ; all about 
the tall, half-bare trees in the garden, the rooks were 
circling with hoarse, fateful cries ; the wild sky held a 
gleam of red. Rhoda's face, with the half -questioning 
look that it had come to wear in the course of waiting 
years, turned slowly from side to side, viewing all the 
scene ; then it smiled. It might be dreary out here 
in the dismal day; but indoors, within these old stained 
walls, was a love that kept her heart alive and did not 
change with the change of the passing year. Paul was 
away; he was often away now; she and Tony were 
alone at Fanelands. "All the evening," she thought, 
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" he will play; and I will sit by and listen. Though 
the wind howls we shall not hear it ; we shall be veiy 
happy together." She opened the side door; and the 
organ's voice came out to her, full and strong; entering, 
she shut the wind out and listened. It was a Mass of 
Pergolesi's that Tony played; the grand simplicity, the 
sane, sweet pathos of the old Italian music brought the 
tears to her eyes; she waited till a pause came in the 
playing; and then, without speaking to Tony, she passed 
softly through the hall and went upstairs to her room. 

When she came back, Tony was still playing. She 
sat down on the seat beneath the stained window, and 
listened to him. It was still early. He plaj'ed on and 
on without pause, joining various themes together by 
means of modulating chords. The organ's voice in- 
creased in volume and in strength, the power, the trans- 
porting electric quality of it, seemed to Rhoda as the 
power that Anthony Dexter had evoked many years 
ago. As the music went on, some of the same strange 
feeling that had swayed her then, stole over her again. 
Her heart beat faster. It seemed to her that some 
curious thing was about to happen. Almost it might 
be that the years that separated that past evening from 
this were as nothing, or as the falling of a curtain be- 
tween the acts of a play. Had that twilight scene been 
but one act in a drama in which music was the stage, 
the medium of expression, the voice of the actors ? Was 
the second act about to take place now ? Slie hardly 
framed the question. She did not attempt to answer or 
consider it. She sat waiting, she knew not for what. 

After a time she rose and moved across the hall. 

" Tony I " she said. 

But Tony did not hear her. He played on, absorbed 
in his music ; he paid no heed to her call. She came 
nearer and touched him. 
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" Tony ! " she said again. 

Then he started^ and for a minute the liarmonies came 
falteringly. Presently, he half turned and spoke in an 
impatient voice. 

" What is it ? What do you want ?" 

" You should stop," she said ; " you must stop play- 
ing, just for a little bit. It wears you out so, when you 

play too long ; and besides " the tli ought came to 

her suddenly : " The boy — Alan — he will be exhausted, 
you must let him rest." 

Ruf us Stockbridge had developed into a married man 
with a family. It was a grandson of Micah Yates', Alan 
Metcalfe, who blew the organ now. Tony played on 
for five minutes and then stopped. 

"Alan," he called, " go and sit down and rest." 

The boy obeyed gladly ; his arras, though used to 
the work of blowing for the young master, were tired 
and aching ; his whole slim body was weary with stand- 
ing so long. Tony did not move ; he sat on, on the 
high stool, his hands resting on his knees, his eyes look- 
ing straight before him. 

How the wind howled outside ! Rhoda shuddered at 
the sound ; she heard in it a terrible note of warning ; 
she thought of the Irish legend of the Banshee's cry; 
and she heard and felt some such warning presence in 
the striving of the wind. How it clamoured at the 
windows and beat against the door ! How it cried and 
moaned I It wanted shelter, protection ; or else to 
speak the message that it bore. Through the two high 
windows she could see the gray, fleeting sky, with the 
torn clouds massed together in great sullen blocks ; and 
it too was dark with fate and warning. 

" Tony," she said at last, " come away, come into my 
room ; you have played enough for to-day." 

Before she came in, she had promised herself an even- 
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ing during which he would play and she would sit by and 
listen, as on so many past evenings which made a pleas- 
ant memory in her thoughts ; but now a dread was upon 
her, lest he should play again ; all her desire was to 
entice him away from the music that he loved, all her 
hope was to keep him safe in the dull prosaic world that 
lay outside the organ's charm. She did not know from 
what she wished to save him ; even while she yielded 
to the fear that beset her, she knew it was an unreason- 
ing fear ; but it was strong, and she could not fight 
against the instinct, impulse, presentiment, that prompted 
her. 

" Tony," she said again, " do come ! " 

Her voice was broken. He turned to her. 

" Why should I come ? " he asked. 

" I don't know — except that I want you to come ; and 
we will have the fire lighted in my sitting-room, and sit 
and talk together." 

" Not to-night ; not to-night of all nights." 

"Why not to-night?" Rhoda trembled as she 
spoke. 

"Because the music is strong in me ; because I feel 
it greater, finer, grander, than I have ever felt it yet. 
Mother " — he leaned forward, so that his face was close 
to hers — " I could be a great musician, if — if " 

" If what ? If what, dear Tony ? " 

She took his face between her hands and kissed it : 
she waited for his answer, her eyes looking into those 
eyes wherein she had found her happiness ever since 
his birth. 

" Ah ! " he said at last. " I cannot tell you. I don't 
know ; it goes from me." 

She was silent for a little space ; then she spoke very 
softly and gently. 

" Alan's too tired to blow any more for you to-night," 
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she said, "and it is so rough. Won't you let him go 
home before it gets dark ? " 

" Alan ! '* Tony got down off the stool and went 
round to the side of the organ, where the boy sat on a 
little bench. " Are you very tired ? " he asked. 

" I be it, master," the boy answered, " sort of aching 
tired ; it's in the arms and back you feel it." 

" Do you want to go home ? " 

" I'd like to," Alan said eagerly, grasping at a chance 
of release. " I'd like to sure enough." 

" Go then." 

Tony spoke abruptly, and turned on his heel. The 
boy did not wait for a second bidding. When he had 
gone, Tony went and sat down by the wide hearth, and 
sank his chin on his hands. Rhoda went softly into her 
sitting-room and lighted the fire. When the crackling 
wood and sputtering flames had combined in a steady 
glow, she came back to the hall ; Tony was still sitting 
in the same position ; he did not look at her approach. 
She laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

" Will you come into my room ? " she said. " The 
fire is bright, and it is more cheerful there." 

He made a movement of impatience. 

« No." 

She waited a moment. 

" What is the matter, Tony ? " 

Tony let his hands fall and raised his head. 

" You always seem to stand in my way," he said with 
a peevish bitterness, " you always have tried to hold 
me back." 

" From what ? " Rhoda whispered. 

" From my life — from the only thing I care about — 
from music." 

Rhoda did not answer : she turned away and leaned 
her forehead against the carved woodwork that sup- 
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ported the mantelpiece : ber heart was very sore. After 
a time she came back to Tony's. side. 

" Did you want to go on playing so much ? " she said. 

« Of course." 

"But it wears you so— I thought you would be tired. 
You never stopped once this afternoon, from the time I 
came in." 

" You don't understand," was all that Tony answered. 
He got up from the chair, and began to walk about the 
hall. 

Presently Rhoda went and stood before him, barring 
his progress. 

" I will blow for you," she said. 

" You ? You are not strong enough." 
r " Yes ; you know I have often done it." 

" It would tire you too much ; you could not go on 
long." 

"I could — I can. Come" — she took him by the 
hand — " come back to the organ ; I will blow." 

Tony did not move. 

" No," he said ; but in his eyes she saw that he had 
already yielded. 

Suddenly he stooped and kissed her ,• and then, hand 
in hand, they crossed the hall. 

The wind was beating at the big outer door ; it rose 
in a long moan that shuddered through the trees ; the 
clamorous cry of the rooks pierced through it, harsh 
and dismal. 

" How the wind howls to-night ! " Rhoda said. . 

" It brings strange sounds," Tony answered. 

An hour passed away ; the angry day was fading ; 
the mystery that belongs to twilight was creeping 
through the hall. Rhoda stood by the side of the organ, 
working the blower ; Tony played on, heedless of all 
but his music. Rhoda was tired, but yet unconscious 
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of fatigue ; the feeling of uneasy excitement was upon 
her still. It had subsided when the music ceased ; it 
arose again, wlien Tony played once more ; it strength- 
ened as the playing went on. There was surely some 
strange quality in the boy's playing to-night, some more 
eager striving, some curious strain of sound in the 
harmonies. Rhoda thought of his words ; " I could be 

a great musician if, if " What was it he sought 

after ? Something he could not reach ; something, she 
seemed to know, that he had never even dimly appre- 
hended till this wild evening. 

Her excitement grew as the music went on, now sink- 
ing low, so that the wind's voice triumphed over tlie 
notes, now rising in a force that defeated all sounds but 
its own. When would it stop? It went on and on, 
stranger, more passionate ; it went on and on, till she 
began to feel as though she were in a dream ; it went on 
and on till it seemed to her that it would never stop, as 
though it would sweep through all eternity, sweeping 
with it herself and Tony, her love and dread, her con- 
sciousness of separation from Paul. 

How it strained and tore at some answering element 
witliin her, this unceasing music ! how it swelled with 
a more and more highly wrought emotion ! how it cried 
and struggled after something — some keenest, highest 
pitch it strove to reach ! It pealed forth till she felt as 
if she could not bear the pain of it, till she could hardly 
compel herself to go on sending the air through the 
wailing pipes, till she felt as if she must cry aloud. 
And then, all at once, without warning, without end, 
quite suddenly the music stopped, broke ; the chords 
shuddered into silence ; the wild wind crying round the 
house made its voice heard once more and echoed 
through the hall. 

Rhoda waited ; she was stricken with a quick, strong 
20 r , 
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sense of the fear that liad haunted her all the afternoon, 
and for a while it would not let her move. 

It seemed to her that a long time passed in the wind- 
filled silence ; in reality it was only a minute before she 
left her place and walked round to the front of the 
organ. 

Tony's face was turned toward her ; his eyes looked 
out through one of the tall, straight windows at the 
broken sky beyond ; the light fell upon his face and 
showed it to her plainly. There was a strange look in 
it, a look of seeing further than his physical sight could 
reach ; she recalled involuntarily the picture, clear in 
her memory, of the little child walking in his sleep ; 
there was something of the same strangeness that had 
marked that face, on the face before her now. But 
then the eyes had been vacant ; now they saw ; then 
the face had been blank ; now it was brilliant with a 
sort of shrinking ecstasy. It frightened her ; she felt 
that the thing she feared had come upon her ; yet knew 
not what it was. 

It was only a few seconds that she saw the trans- 
figured face ; almost as she looked at it, it changed ; 
and Tony, dropping his head, covered his eyes with his 
hands. Then she went forward and spoke to him ; he 
was trembling ; his hands, as she touched them with her 
own, were very cold. 

** What have you seen ? " she asked in a whisper. 

He let his hands drop from his face and answered : 

" I have seen an open door ! " 

^* I do not understand." Rhoda took the cold hands 
between her own and rubbed them gently, only half 
knowing what she did. "Tell me. I do not under- 
stand> dear Tony." 

" I have seen," he repeated, " an open door. It leads 
into — worlds and worlds ; it lies in" — he spoke falter- 
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ingly as though striving to put into words something 
that by words could not be expressed — "in music, in 
chords, kinds of chords, sounds — beyond " 

"Beyond?" Rhoda questioned. 

She was kneeling beside him now ; she still held his 
hands, but she had ceased to chafe them. 

" Beyond is — everything ; or nothing ; I — hardly 
know." 

She repeated, half mechanically, her first words : 

" I do not understand." 

Presently, as he did not speak, she said : 

" Is to-day — have you never seen it till to-day ? " 

" Only to-day. Before, I have felt, have been con- 
scious of^-of the immensity ; it is only to-day that I 
have known, seen. If I dared " 

"Dared what?" 

As Rlioda spoke, there was an undercurrent of con- 
sciousness in her mind that wondered why her breath 
should come in halting gasps. 

Tony turned and looked at her. 

" Mother," he said, " I dare not go through." 

Then she threw her arms about him and clasped him 
to her as if he were the little child he once had been. 

" No," she cried, " no, Tony, no. Stay with me ! 
Do not go ! " 

" If I went, if I dared to go," he said slowly, " it — ^I 
seem to know, to feel — that I could not come back." 

" No," Rhoda said. "I know." Slie rose to her feet, 
and stood with her hands hanging straight beside her. 
" I have always known," she said. 

In that instant time was annihilated ; all the past 
years were present to her as fully as the actual moment ; 
she lived in them and in the dread that had haunted 
them ; and she saw the dread now, not vague and unde- 
fined but clear and sure. 
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" I have always known it I " she said. 

"Known what?" 

She did not answer the question Tony asked ; she 
went to him, and took his face between her hands and 
covered it with kisses. 

" Stay with me," she said, " stay with me ! Do not 
let the music take you away ! " 

The wind outside answered with a moan ; its voice 
still held the warning, Banshee note, 

CHAPTER XI. 

We make our destiny ; 
And when full grown it meets us face to face. 
We fain would hide us from our handiwork. 

The next day Rhoda, walking on the heath, did not 
see Paul coming till he was close upon lier. With head 
bent down against tlie wind which still blew strongly, 
though without the fierce wildness of yesterday, her 
eyes looked on the ground instead of ahead, and slie 
heard Paul's voice before she knew that he was near. 

" The unexpected always happens," he said. 

She started and looked up. 

" You don't understand ? " he asked. 

" No." 

" Years ago I came over the heath, expecting to meet 
you on this very spot. Do you remember ? the occasion 
I mean — not the spot, for you were not there to see." 

"I remember," Rhoda answered. 

"And you did not come," Paul went on. " To-day I 
expect nothing ; and I find you there." 

" Not the same me," she said quickly. 

" No," he agreed, " not the same you. Not even " — 
he looked at her with closely scrutinising eyes — " not 
the same you I left a few days ago." 
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" How do you know ? " she asked. 

" By your face." 

" I wonder," she murmured, " that you can read it 
still." 

" Why ? " 

" You see it so seldom ; you look at it so rarely." 

" Do I ? Well, be that as it may, I can read it easily. 
What has happened ? " 

"Nothing — that I can tell you." 

"Why not?" 

" It concerns only me — I mean, not you." 

" Are you sure ? " 

"No," she said suddenly, with a quick change of tone, 
" I am not sure ; I was wrong ; it does concern you." 

" How ? " * 

"I will partly tell you. You have the right to 
triumph over me ; I gave it to you long ago. I will not 
balk you of your triumph nor save myself from any por- 
tion of my punishment." 

" Are you so conscientious ? " Paul asked. 

She looked at him with piteous eyes. 

"Do you know," she said, "your sneers hardly 
hurt me now? I almost think my spirit must be 
broken." 

" No, no," he cried quickly, " it is not broken." 

" The wind is cold," Rhoda said. 

She shivered as she spoke. 

" Let us walk on, then." 

They walked on, husband and wife together, across 
the heath. 

" What has happened ? " Paul repeated presently. 

'*I know now, what the curse is that you prayed 
for," Rhoda answered. 

" How do you know ? " 

" God is just. He has answered your prayer." 
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Paul stopped short, but after a momentary pause 
walked on again, more quickly tban before. 

" How ? " he asked. 

"By opening my eyes, and showing me a possibility 
that hangs like a sword above my head." 

" I do not understand." 

" And I cannot explain more fully." 

"You must," Paul said. 

"Must?" Rhoda waited a minute. "There- is hid- 
den in my child," she said in a hurried voice, " some- 
thing — a tendency — a possibility ; it may never develop, 
or — it may ; in any case it will haunt me, as long as botli 
he and I are alive. It and the music are bound together ; 
if it develops, it will be through that." 

"What is it? "asked Paul. 

" I cannot tell you." 

" You must." 

" I cannot." 

"And why?" 

She stopped and was silent. 

"How can I tell you?" she burst out at last. "I 
have not said it to myself. How can I tell you ? " 

The suflFering that quivered in her face and voice - 
silenced him for a time. Presently he said : 

" Then you refuse to tell me ? " 

"Yes." 

" And you," he said, " are the woman whose spirit is 
broken ! " 

" I suppose," Rhoda said, " that it is not broken ; I 
almost wish it were." 

" What would be the advantage ?" 

" One would cease to feel, perhaps." 

" Is that your idea of happiness?" 

" No." 

"What then?" 
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*' Of rest." 

" Are you so tired ? " Paul asked. His voice was 
very low. 

She hesitated. " I think," she said, " I shall not know 
how tired I am till I stop, till it is over." 

Paul did not speak again, and they walked in silence 
to the borders of the wood. Then he stopped and said 
abruptly : 

" I have something to see to. Go on : I branch off 
here." 

Rhoda went on, and Paul followed her with his eyes 
till she was lost amongst the trees ; then, instead of 
moving away, he sat down on the trunk of a fallen 
tree, and buried his face in his hands. 

He had got what he wanted ; his appeal to the justice 
of God had not passed unlieeded ; the curse he had 
called down showed promise of fulfilment, was indeed 
already fulfilled in this, that the dread of it, the watch- 
ing for it, had added a gloom of conscious terror to 
Rlioda's lonely life. He triumphed, and justly ; yet the 
triumph had lost the keenness it had seemed to possess 
when he had looked forward to it many years ago ; the 
devil he had called to rejoice with him in his success 
was a poor companion at times. 

Paul Garnet, sitting in the autumn woods, recalling 
his wife's words and face, told himself that she suffered 
as he had longed for her to suffer, and wondered why he 
did not feel more glad ; he did not know that the per- 
fection even of imperfection is impossible On the earth ; 
that as heaven cannot be reached, neither can hell be 
fathomed ; something there must always be to mar the 
completeness either of love or hate ; and that something, 
inevitable, being inherent in the spirit of man. 

Rhoda went on alone. As she went, she met some of 
the people who worked at Heather Den, going back to 
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the farm after dinner ; the sight of them made her re- 
member that to-night was the night for the singing. 
She still sang with the people ; not every night, or even 
every week now, but once a month ; in the old meeting- 
place in the wood in summer, in the schoolhouse in the 
autumn and winter. She had tried to persuade Tony to 
come with her to the singing, but Tony had not patience 
with the shortcomings of the singers, and since his 
childhood she had always gone alone. The people said 
the young master was too clever for the likes of them ; 
and though they regarded his musical talent with awed 
respect, their warmest admiration, as also their undoubt- 
ing love and unfaltering allegiance were still given to 
the woman who had taught them first in tbe^ strong 
enthusiasm of her girlhood. 

Rlioda's first feeling, as the simple faces smiled at her, 
was, that she could not bring herself to go through with 
the singing to-niglit, and she stopped, with tlie purpose 
of saying that she would not be able to come to the 
schoolhouse ; but as she stopped, her thought changed. 
Why should she visit her wretchedness upon these poor 
people who tliought her so much happier than them- 
selves? and why should she try and avoid any of the 
rough places that lay in her way ? She must go on ; 
she could not stop till the end was come ; she must 
endure the hardest ; it would avail her nothing to refuse 
the less hard. When she spoke, she said to the little 
group : 

"You will all be there to-night? " 

They answered her with bobs and smiles ; and she 
walked on, telling herself that nothing mattered very 
much. 



1 
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CHAPTER XII. 

And your sentence is written all the same, 
And I can do nothing—pray, perhaps. 

R. Browiong. 

The schoolhouse was badly lighted, with tallow 
candles that flickered in the many draughts from doors 
and windows ; the weather-beaten faces of the labourers, 
the white face of Rhoda, as she led tlie singing, were 
dim. The voices did not sound so well indoors as out 
in the open space in the woods ; the walls and roof 
sent back the rough, discordant notes instead of wafting 
them away as did the gentle air outside ; and Rhoda's 
throat grew tired with the close atmosphere as the time 
went on, and her ear became weary of the false 
intonation. 

The hour was nearly over now ; the people sang 
heartily ; it was a favourite hymn and one they knew 
well. Rhoda let her tired voice cease, and listened, 
looking round upon the homely faces intent on their 
singing. There were many she had known young and 
fresh, that were aged and careworn now ; there were 
many that hardly seemed to change from year to year, 
so that, looking back, she seemed to have seen them 
always as she saw them this evening, patient, stolid, 
with the coarsened lips and wrinkled skin that tell of a 
life of toil ; there were many she saw only with her 
mind's eye, faces she knew so well that it seemed as if 
they must form part of the group before her, but which 
would never show themselves at the singing again. 
She wondered, as she stood, if they had reached that 
"rest beyond," about which she had taught them to 
sing, and which the souls, looking dimly through dull 
eyes, had seemed, half consciously, to long for. 
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The river, the beautiful river. 
That flows by the throne of God. 

The voices rose triumphant, confident in their knowl- 
edge both of words and tune ; the singers sang out of 
the fulness of their hearts, and with the full force of 
their lungs, enjoying the sound of their own singing. 

During the last chorus the door of the room opened, 
and Tony looked in. The singers did not see him ; 
they stood with tbeir backs toward the door ; but 
Rhoda faced it, and she saw him at once. His thin 
face was flushed ; his eyes shone ; his whole bearing 
showed excitement and impatience. Ehoda made a 
sign to him. "In a minute," she said with her lips; 
and almost immediately the singing ceased, and the 
voices died away in a faint " Amen ! " 

The people stamped out into the night, repeating the 
bows and courtesies with which they took leave of 
Rhoda, as they passed Tony in the doorway. 

" He's a queer looking boy, the young master," said 
one to another when they had travelled a bit along the 
road. 

" Yes, and queer in his ways, from what I hear. 
They say he'll play on at the organ hour after hour, and 
never a rest between. Young Alan, he do find the 
place of organ-blower a bit hard." 

" He's not like she," the first speaker said. 

There was a chorus of " No, no "; and then a woman 
added : 

"Nor like his father. He don't follow neither of 
them." 

" He's got a bit of a look of Jem Laycock," said one 
of the younger men. " I don't see him like nobody else." 

" Him that went silly, do you mean ? " 

" Yes ; sort of moonin' look he used to have. The 
young master's got it too, sometimes." 
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"Lor', I never noticed it. But you was always one 
to take up witli likenesses, Sam." 

" I like looking at folk," said Sam. 

" Well, he aint nowise related to Jem Laycock," said 
the woman who had spoken before ; " so I don't see as 
how you can be right." 

" 'Taint always in blood that likenesses comes," mut- 
tered Sam, while the woman went on speaking. 

" He's got her eyes, too," she said. 

" Yes, but not the same look in them — not now least- 
ways ; as a little chap they was as like as two peas," 
said another woman. 

" Well, like or not," the talk went on, " she's mighty 
fond of him." 

" Fond ? she's wropped up in him, that's what she 
is." 

"Let's hope the Almighty '11 lead him to be a blessing 
to her," said the man who had first spoken. 

There was a universal assent ; and then came a part- 
ing of the ways, and the singers drifted off in different 
directions in ones and twos and threes. 

Tony, meanwhile, had gone into the stuffy school- 
room. 

"Yes?"Rhoda said inquiringly, as he came toward 
her. Her face was pale with fatigue ; it grew paler yet 
when he answered her. 

"Anthony Dexter is coming," he said, "to Wey- 
minster." 

Rhoda said nothing ; she moved away a little, and 
making the round of the tallow candles, began to blow 
them out, one by one. 

" Wiiy don't you speak ? " cried Tony impatiently. 

" Wait a minute," she said. " I will speak on the 
way home." She put on her cloak and drew the hood 
over her head. " Now," she said, " I am ready." 
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She blew out the last candle and followed Tony to 
the door. 

Outside it was very dark ; but the wind had sunk, 
and the sky was clear. Rhoda was thankful for the 
darkness. 

" Now," she said, " tell me all about it." 

" I have told you," Tony answered. " He is coming 
to Weyminster, only twenty miles away." 

"Twenty miles is a long distance. How did you 
hear ? " 

"It's in the paper, the Brentshire Gazette, Mr. 
Gatton came up from the parsonage to show it to me." 

" Why is he coming ? " Rhoda asked. 

" Why ? For a concert, of course ; he is bringing 
his orchestra ; he is going to conduct. Oh, it is more 
than I dared to hope for ! " 

Rhoda walked on a few paces. 

" Did you — did you want to go?" she said. 

" Want to go ? Of course I shall go — if I walk every 
inch of the ground." 

She stopped suddenly and grasped his arm with both 
her hands. 

" Don't go, Tony ! " she said, " don't go I " 

" Why not ? " 

" It's not wise — right ; I — don't go, Tony ! " 

He shook himself free of her grasp. 

" I can't understand it," he said, " I can't understand 
why you should want to balk me of the thing, the 
one thing above all other tilings, that I have always 
wanted." 

" Ah ! I love you so," Rhoda said. " You are all I 
have, Tony." 

" You have strange ways," Tony said, " of showing 
your love." 

Rhoda walked on a little way without speaking. 
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" You ought to know," slie said presently ; " you 
ought to understand that I love you truly ; you are not 
a child now ; you ought to trust me. This music — it 
excites you so, even when you play to yourself at home. 
If you should go and hear this man play — and his 
playing is — is terrible " 

" How do you know ? You have never heard him." 

"Long ago, when I was a girl, I heard him," Rhoda 
said ; " before he was famous." 

" You have heard him play ? you have heard Anthony 
Dexter play ? " 

" Before he was famous," Rhoda repeated faintly. 

" And you have heard me talk of him so often, and 
wish and wish that I could see, even somebody who had 
listened to him ; and yet you never said that you your- 
self " 

" You must believe," said Rhoda firmly, " that I had 
good reasons for not saying it. I cannot tell you what 
they are." 

The mother and son walked on in silence. By and 
by Tony burst out : 

" They are going to play the symphony in C minor." 

Rhoda's thoughts were busy. 

" Which one is that ? " she said absently. " Who is 
it by?" 

"Beethoven, of course." Presently he added : "Mr. 
Gatton is going." 

" To the concert, do you mean ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then you are sure to go." 

" I should go whether he went or not." Tony hesi- 
tated. " Mothei'," he said, " I wish you would come 
too." 

" I cannot," she said, " any more than you can stay 



away." 
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They had reached Fanelands now, and they entered 
the house without further speech. Alan Metcalfe was 
waiting in the hall ; Tony went to the organ and began 
to play. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

I cannot of that music rightly say 
Whether I hear or touch or taste the sounds. 

J. H. Newman. 

It was the evening of the concert at Weyminster. 

The rough-paved High Street of the country town 
was lined with carriages : people had come from far and 
near, not to hear the music, but to see the great musi- 
cian, whose fame had spread in an ever-widening circle, 
till even Weyminster was aware of it. At the inns all 
was bustle and flurry : so much putting up of horses, so 
much refreshment for coachmen, grooms, and drivers of 
flys, had never been known before, except on the occa- 
sion of the County Ball held at Weyminster every third 
year. The innkeepers rubbed their hands and smiled 
benevolently, and said to themselves that there was as 
much money in music as in dancing, and proclaimed out 
loud that concerts ought to be encouraged. 

In one of the sitting-rooms of the White Hart Hotel 
Anthony Dexter was walking up and down alone. He 
was excited, as he always was before a concert ; and 
nervous : the artist in him never gained confidence from 
success ; and no matter who composed his audience, 
before he played or conducted the orchestra which he 
had created and made famous, he was nervous with that 
fine nervousness which fears not so much failure before 
men as inadequate expression of the gift within. 

He had changed much in the twenty years that had 
passed since his first coming to Heather Den ; his hair 
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that had been brown then was almost gray now, and 
sparse ; his face was fuller, but scarred with many 
lines ; his eyes, always eager, were restless. Success 
had brought him only itself ; fame and money yielded 
him no real satisfaction ; in one thing he was the same 
now, in his greatness, as he had been in his struggling 
poverty, that he found his only true happiness in his art 
alone. The man in him was still unsatisfied ; only the 
artist had ever pierced through the outward show of 
things, discerned reality, touched truth. 

There was a knock at the door and a waiter entered, 
according to previously given orders, to tell him that it 
was time to start for the Town Hall. Anthony Dexter 
put on his overcoat ; his strong hands almost trembled 
as he buttoned it about him ; he was more than usually 
nervous to-night. Tben he set out to walk through the 
few yards of ill-lighted street that lay between the inn 
and the hall ; a little group of curious watchers was 
gathered about the inn-door to see him start. 

Meanwhile the audience, fully assembled now, waited 
in eager expectation. The Town Hall was full. It was 
old, with a vaulted roof and wide lattice windows high 
up in the oak walls ; the bright cloaks and delicate 
evening dresses of the ladies looked well against the 
deep brown of the panelling ; and the flowers that 
bordered the platform, the lights that glowed and 
shone, seemed all the gayer and more beautiful for the 
dark background. 

In the last row of the reserved seats sat a clergyman 
and a tall, gaunt youth with an odd face, thin and long, 
and a mass of brown hair. Tony had never been away 
from Fanelands before, had never seen a large number 
of people assembled together, had never even imagined 
a scene like the present. At first he had been almost 
awed by the splendour about him; the gaily dressed 
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ladies, tlie flowers, the lights, the bustle, had impressed 
him with a sense of beauty that was fairylike in its 
novelty ; but as he sat motionless in his seat, glancing 
about him with timid, wondering eyes, the thought of 
the great musician that had been his one absorbing 
thought for very many days, grew strong again and over- 
powered his surprise and wonder ; and lie sat, leaning a 
little forward, his eyes fixed on the platform, his heart 
beating in great thumps as the longed-for time drew 
on. Many people turned and looked at him, for his 
was a strange face ; but Tony was unconscious alike of 
glances and whispers. If the time were only come, was 
all his thought ; yet he almost shrank from the realisa- 
tion of his desire. 

At last : there was movement and bustle in the room 
opening from the platform ; and through the open door 
came the tuning of stringed instruments. Tony had 
never heard strings. Presently the performers, some 
forty in number, came in and took their places ; there 
was a minute's pause while they seated themselves ; and 
then the conductor, the famous musician, followed them. 
All the people rose to their feet as he entered, clapping 
a welcome ; he turned his face toward the room and 
bowed. 

Tony had risen with the rest ; he did not attempt to 
clap ; all his strength and soul and mind were in his 
eyes ; but when the musician showed his face plainly, 
he clasped his hands and cried aloud : 

"It's my musician," he cried, "my wandering musi- 
cian I " 

"Tony, Tony ! " Mr. Gatton's hand was on his arm ; 
the clergyman's mild face was full of injured propriety. 
" Sit down," he said. " Remember this is a public 
place." 

"But it's my musician," Tony repeated. He sat 
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down, but still spoke in an audible voice : "my musi- 
cian that came long ago. He played" — the boy's voice 
was choked and broken — "on that old piano at the 
farm." 

" Yes, yes, I remember ; you told me," said Mr. Gat ton 
nervously. " But you must not — it is not customary to 
speak so loud — above a whisper, at a concert. And see, 
they are going to begin." 

The instruments were tuned ; the orchestra sat quiet 
and waited ; the conductor glanced round at his players, 
raised his arm, and the music began. Tony did not 
speak again. 

It was the overture to Der FreischUtz that came first 
upon the programme. The orchestra had not been 
overpraised ; the rendering was faultless : nor the 
conductor ; he swayed and guided his players, as though 
together they formed a complex instrument, over which 
he had complete mastery. At the end of the overture 
came a storm of applause, clapping, and cries of 
" bravo " ; Mr. Gatton applauded with the rest and said : 
" Very good, very well played." He was fond of music. 
Tony sat still and covered his face with his hands. He 
had not known before what was meant by orchestral 
playing ; he had imagined what it might be like ; now 
that he heard it with his bodilj^ears, it overpowered 
him. 

" Very good," said Mr. Gatton again, " very good, 
isn't it, Tony ? " 

Tony uncovered his face. 

" What do you mean by very good ? " he asked ; his 
mouth was trembling. " It's — it's music." 

" Oh, of course ! " said Mr. Gatton ; but he looked 
perplexed. He had always said that Tony Garnet was 
a strange boy : to-night he changed the epithet and said 
to himself that he was queer. 
21 
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Tlien a soprano came forward and sang: she was 
well, and deservedly well, known ; at any other time 
Tony would have listened to her singing eagerly ; just 
now his one desire was for the song to be over ; he 
waited with a keen impatience to hear those strings 
again. He hardly noticed when the singing ceased ; 
he hardly heard the clapping that followed it ; he was 
conscious of only one thing — that it was coming now, 
the symphony in C minor. 

It began, and Tony listened as in a dream. He knew 
the symphony only as he had been able to interpret it 
to himself on the organ at Fanelands ; he had tried to 
conceive what it might be like on strings; now he 
knew. 

Anthony Dexter had been nervous to-night ; his 
nervousness resolved itself, as was always the case with 
him, into additional power, a something that made the 
sympathy between him and his orchestra more subtilely 
delicate, that diffused itself through his audience, that 
made the spirit of music within him come forth and 
dominate the atmosphere. There were many in the 
audience that night to whose ears music was only sound; 
tliere were many who, taking pleasure in music, had 
never been stirred by it to strength of emotion ; there 
were many on whom^ singly, the music of Beethoven, 
even given as given by Anthony Dexter and his 
orchestra, would have had no effect ; but in the hall 
that night, the power of the music and the musician, 
joined in one, created a moving influence that penetrated 
through the whole assembly ; as the symphony went 
on, an electric current of feeling stirred all who listened : 
and an emotion, which the greater number of the 
audience, individually, would have been incapable of, 
thrilled through it as a whole with a force and a throb 
that rose to intensity. 
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At the end of the first movement it was as though a 
sigh went through the hall ; the hush that had waited 
on the music was broken ; people moved in their seats, 
breathed freely, whispered to one another, as they broke 
into applause, and in clapping found themselves again. 
Far back a tall youth, with clasped hands and a thick 
crop of hair that fell about his face, sat silent without 
moving, and looked and looked at the musician with 
tiie conductor's wand ; to him it was a wand. 

And all through the andante he still sat quiet, with his 
eyes looking toward the platform ; the sad beauty of 
the movement touched him gently ; when it ended he 
drew a deep breath, half in sadness, half in content. 

Then the allegro began. As it proceeded, that strange 
hush of concentrated emotion spread again through the 
hall ; the audience sat mute and still, while the wonder- 
ful music poured itself out from the band of players on 
the platform ; the conductor, master of himself, yet pos- 
sessed and inspired by the sounds he guided, seemed to 
be one with the music, with the spirit of the mind that 
conceived it, with the genius that inspired it. Higher 
and higher the passion of it arose ; there was a feeling 
in Tony that he must bend and bend lower as he listened, 
or the power of it would break something in him that 
thrilled and strained as the stream of harmonies rushed 
on ; he forgot where he was, he forgot everything but 
a sense of pain that was almost physical, mixed witli a 
rapturous excitement, too wild for joy, too intense for 
endurance. He could not bear it, he thought ; yet as it 
went on and on, he longed, while he dreaded, that the 
thrill and the wonder of it should go on rising and ris- 
ing till it reached — he knew not what, but only that it 
was beyond the limits and the ken of the world he 
lived in. 

Anthony Dexter stood facing the orchestra with white 
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strained face and eyes that shone ; and he raised the 
players to heights they could never have reached alone ; 
and he swayed them and inspired them, as though he 
were the spirit and they the body of the harmonies that 
Beethoven had heard and caught more than a century 
ago. 

The allegro ended. There was a moment's pause of 
silence, and then the applause broke forth, tumultuous, 
sustained ; in the front of the hall the people clapped 
with vigorous enthusiasm ; at the back, the boy with 
the thick crop of hair stood up and shouted. The con- 
ductor with his pale face and shining eyes turned to the 
audience and bowed ; the boy, still standing, waved 
his arms and shouted again ; and went on shouting till 
the people turned and looked at him. 

Mr. Gatton, with a face that was pale with annoyance 
and disquietude, spoke to him again and again. 

" Tony," he said, " Tony ! Remember where you are. 
Sit down, for Heaven's sake ! " 

And at last Tony heard him and sat down ; the 
excitement died out of his face and left him deathly 
pale ; he was trembling. Through the song that 
followed, he sat white and quiet and still, and when it 
was over, he said in a low voice : 

" I am going away." 

Mr. Gatton breathed a sigh of relief. 

" Would you like me to go with you ? " he asked. 

" No, I will meet you at the station." 

The boy rose and walked down to the door between 
the rows of seats. As he passed people said to one 
another, " Who is he ? " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

And the stars called silently, 
And the great deeps of the sky 
Cried with a voiceless cry. . . 

Over the heath the stars were shiniog ; it was a still, 
clear night ; the darkness was like a veil of peace spread 
over the quiet earth. Tony walked across the sound- 
less stretch ; Mr. Gatton's pony trap had been waiting 
at the station to meet the special train from Wey- 
minster, but Tony had said he would rather walk home. 
So he went on alone, rejoicing in his loneliness, rejoicing 
ill the quiet and the darkness, his nerves still throbbing, 
his brain awhirl, all his min4 and heart in the music 
that had laid hold on him that evening and borne him 
away from the life around him and shown him things 
unspeakable. For a time — and the time was not over 
yet — the thought of the great musician was lost in the 
music, that music of strings ; Tony seemed to feel the 
vibration of them yet. He said to himself that his life 
was changed ; he could no longer be content to live on 
at Fanelands, with only himself and the organ to search 
out the mysteries of sound ; the world held harmonies, 
melodies, wonders of music, such as he had barely dared 
to dream of ; he must hear and know them, or he could 
not live. 

He looked up at the sky and saw the stars, and 
wondered whether they knew what he longed to know. 
"They look both ways," he said to himself, " they have 

one side turned to that far-off immensity " Could 

they hear, he thought, the sounds he hardly dared to 
listen to ? were they conscious of that vast, awful space 
that beckoned to and terrified him? His very blood 
seemed to sing as it rushed through his veins ; snatches 
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of Beetlioven ; and of other music that the world had 
never heard. Some of it was hidden, Tony thought, 
in those strings he had heard to-night ; but it would 
never be revealed by them ; they might quiver and 
vibrate and complain, but they would not yield their 
secret. He laughed aloud ; he knew the secret, or 
partly knew it ; he could grasp it, make it his own, if — 
if he dared. He grew suddenly still and cold at the 
thought of leaving the world he knew for that other 
world — world was it ? or heaven ? or chaos ? — of which 
he had caught glimpses now and again, to the verge of 
which he had been led by the wildness or the sweetness 
of some strain or harmony. 

It was peaceful and quiet and beautiful out on the 
heath ; yet he was afraid ; of himself, or of something 
— he hardly knew whether it was within or without him, 
but its whisperings made him fear ; he was afraid, and 
yet there was a certain exquisite pleasure in his fear ; 
for through it all ran the opening bars of the scherzo in 
the symphony he had heard that night. 

It was late ; the night lay about him in fullest 
strength, for it was past midnight, and daylight was 
still far away. Those stars, whether they heard or not, 
whether, and whatever they saw, were in no wise 
changed ; they shone as brightly as when Tony had first 
set foot upon the heath ; they hung as patient and as 
calm as when, many years ago, he had looked out at 
them on winter evenings from his nursery window. 
He threw up his arms toward them ; he could not under- 
stand ; then after a minute, he walked on with quick- 
ened steps toward Fanelands. 

Rhoda was sitting iip for him. Her quick ear caught 
his tread upon the path, and she went to the side door 
and opened it. 

"Is that you, Tony?" 
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" It's I, mother." . 

Rhoda held the candle so that its light showed her 
his face. 

" And the concert ? " she said. 

" Is over," was all he answered. 

" Was it " — she put her arra through his, and walked 
beside him along the passage — "was it what you 
expected ? " 

" I don't know — either what I expected, nor — hardly 
— what it was like." 

They had reached the hall ; Rhoda put the candle on 
the table and stood with her back to it. 

" Did you see the famous musician ? " she asked. 

"Anthony Dexter?" Tony spoke dreamily, as 
though his mind were preoccupied. " Of course, I had 
seen him before ; he is the wandering musician that 
came to Heather Den when I was a child." 

" I thought so," Rhoda whispered, but Tony did not 
hear her. 

Presently he said abruptly : 

" Is my father in bed ? " 

" Yes." 

He moved toward the door of her sitting-room. 

" Where are you going to ? " she asked. 

He did not answer her, but entered the room. Rhoda 
took the candle and followed him. 

Near the wall, under the Leonardo head, was the old 
piano from Heather Den ; Tony had had it brought to 
Fanelands lately to play on w^hen he could not use the 
organ : he opened it now, and sitting down, played the 
scherzo in C minor. 

" You will wake Paul," said Rhoda. 

But Tony did not hear her. He played from memory; 
he played inadequate chords on the feeble, worn-out 
instrument ; but he heard an orchestra. 
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Rhoda stood by and listened ; she spoke to him once 
and again, but be took no notice of her words ; at last, 
taking her eyes from bis face, she stole out of the room, 
and in the darkness found her way upstairs. She 
moved along the corndor till she reached her husband's 
room ; she stood still and knocked upon the door. 
Presently Paul answered : 

"Who is it?" 

" It is I— Rhoda." 

After a minute he opened the door. 

"What do you want?" 

" Tony lias come back," she said. 

" Did you not expect him ? " 

It was quite dark. She could not see his face. In 
his voice was a faint sarcasm. 

" Yes." She hesitated. " He is playing." 

"Well?" 

" I want you to stop him." 

There was a blank silence. 

" Paul, help me ! " she said. 

He did not answer ; but in a minute she felt him pass 
by her as she stood in the doorway, and she followed 
him along the corridor. As they went, she heard faint 
sounds come up from below. Tony was still playing. 
The sounds increased in strength as they descended the 
staircase ; they were loud when they reached its base ; 
they ceased suddenly as Rhoda followed her husband 
across the hall. Then Paul stopped. 

" I need go no further," he said. 

Bnt Rhoda had reached the doorway of the sitting- 
room, and she turned and said : 

" Look ! " 

Tlie light of the candle was faint, but it was strong 
enough to let Paul see the face of his wife's son. She 
clutched his arm and clung to it. 
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" Do you understand," she whispered, " what the 
curse may mean ? " 
Paul answered : 
" I understand." 

CHAPTER XV. 

And thus the whirligig of time brings on his revenges. — 
Shakespeare. 

Anthony Dexter sat in his room in London. The 
whole house belonged to him now, but his old room 
was his* working room still. It was springtime ; the 
bushes behind the Park railings were sprinkled with a 
tender, vivid green ; the trees were hardly budding yet. 
It was getting late in the afternoon, late, that is to say, 
for March, toward six o'clock ; westward the broad 
road that led past the house in front was roofed with a 
sky of flaming red ; at the back the strong north light 
made splendid the colours in the stained window. 

Anthony Dexter sat before the organ, but he was not 
playing ; he sat idle, looking from the window to the 
Leonardo print on the wall. Rhoda Garnet had passed 
out of his life many years ago ; he had almost for- 
gotten her, in the sense that she very rarely entered his 
thoughts ; but the pictured face, that was so like what 
her face had once been, interested him still. As he sat, 
there was a knock at the door, and a servant entered 
the room. 

" A gentleman wishes to see you, sir." 

"Say I am engaged. Stay; do you know who it 
is?" 

" I don't know him, sir, and he would give no name." 

" I cannot be bothered with strangers just now. Tell 
him I am always engaged at this hour, and ask him 
what he wants." 
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Presently the servant returned. 

" He won't name his business, sir." 

" I don't care about his business. Did you tell him I 
was engaged ? " 

" Yes, sir, but he says he'll wait till you're free." 

" Damn him," said Anthony Dexter. " Show him up 
then, and I'll get it over. One of those American fools, 
I suppose," he muttered, " wanting an autograph ; or a 
scouted genius." 

He rose from his seat and went across to the window ; 
it was a beautiful evening. The door opened, and he 
turned to see a man enter. 

" May I ask " he began, and stopped. 

" Do you know me ? " said Paul Garnet. 

Anthony Dexter paused. 

" Yes," he answered slowly, " I know you." 

He drew back the step he had advanced. Paul 
laughed harshly. 

" Do not be afraid," he said. " I have not come to 
kill you." 

"No ; if you had intended anything of the kind — ',' 
Anthony still spoke slowly — "I suppose " 

" Yoii suppose I would have seen about it some years 
ago. You suppose rightly. I shall not kill you — so 
long as you keep out of my way. But of that no more 
just now. I have come to speak to you about the 
boy." 

" Will you sit down ? " 

"No." 

" What boy ? " 

" You saw him eight years ago at Heather Den." 

"Your son?" 

Paul gave a curious look at his questioner. 

"Yes." he said. 

There was a little space of silence : the two men, the 
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famous musician, and the unknown country squire, stood 
and looked into each other's time-marked faces. 

" He has made up his mind to be a musician," Paul 
said. " He has inherited great talent." 

" His moth " began Anthony Dexter, and stopped 

short. 

" From his mother, of course," said Paul. " He is not 
at all like me. He has made up his mind to be a musi- 
cian. Opposition made him ill ; the doctor says ho 
must have his way." 

" You do not approve, then ? " 

" I do not care. It is nothing to me. He has made 
up his mind to study under you." 

" I do not take pupils." 

" You will take this one." 

"Pardon me ; what you ask is impossible." 

" I do not ask," said Paul Garnet ; " I command." 

In his voice and eyes was something of the covert in- 
solence and mockery that had stung Anthony long ago, 
when he had seen Paul for the first time on the heath ; 
they stung him now. 

" You give yourself unnecessary trouble," he said. 

" You mean that my commands are idle." 

"Precisely." 

" You are mistaken." 

Anthony Dexter bowed without speaking. 

" Do you remember the boy's face ? " Paul asked. 

" Yes." 

" Do you think him like me ?" 

" No, he was rather likc:^ " 

" Whom ? " 

" His mother." 

"He is no longer like his mother. Ij enfant de 
V amour ressemhle aup^re. He is very like you." 

Anthony Dexter's face changed suddenly. 
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" What do you mean ? " be faltered. 
" Ah, you don't understand French ? " 

iC T 5> 

" I will explain," said Paul, " in English. I have 
reared your bastard, the child of your mistress " 

" And your wife," broke in the other with a quick 
sneer. 

Paul did not appear to notice the sneer. 

" Not my wife," he said calmly, " my prisoner." 

As Anthony Dexter looked into the dark face, his 
own face grew paler. 

" Has she been working out her sentence all these 
years ? " he said in a low voice. 

" All these years." 

A slow horror dawned in Anthony's eyes. 

" You have taken vengeance for my sin," he said, 
"on her?" 

" It is difficult," Paul answered, " to reach a famous 
musician." 

" Oh, you are cruel ! " Anthony cried. 

" And you are kind. Ah, how kind you were to 
her!" then his tone changed. "Look here, Anthony 
Dexter," he said, " when the Almighty pitchforks you 
and me into hell, I don't know that the devil will take 
more pride in one of us than the other. And in any 
case I have not come here to argue the point ; I have 
come to make a certain statement and to give certain 
directions. The statement I have made ; the directions 
are in regard to your pupil. He will board not far from 
here with some people I know ; he will be trained by 
his father " 

" Does he know I am his father ? " Anthony broke in. 

" No." 

"Why did you acknowledge him as your son?" 
Anthony asked bluntly. 
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" I had ray reasons ; they exist still ; but I do not 
intend to explain them." 

" And if I refuse to take him as my pupil ? " 

" I will still bring the boy up to London, and I shall 
tell the truth." 

" It does not follow that it will be believed." 

" A scandal is always believed ; and he is remarkably 
like you. Or, if you prefer it, I will come back this 
evening with a couple of pistols, and we will take shots 
at one another across the table till one of us aims 
straight." 

" Pooh ! the days of duelling are over." 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

" You prefer the other alternative ? But I presume 
you will accept your pupil." 

Anthony Dexter walked to the stained window and 
back again. 

" Why should you want me to accept him ? " he said. 

" Again," said Paul, " I have a reason, but I do not 
intend to state it. I confess, though, that when I made 
the plan, I did not suppose it would be agreeable to you. 
He waited a minute. " Your answer ? " he said. 

Anthony Dexter had moved away, and stood looking 
out of the window ; the sweet spring evening light lay 
over the Park and touched the young green of the 
bushes. He thought of his fame, and his position, 
and of the child face that had puzzled him years ago at 
Heather Den. 

" I suppose," he said slowly, " that I agree." 

" To take the boy as pupil ? " 

" As pupil." 

" He will be here to-morrow week. There is one 
other thing. I said just now that I had no intention of 
wiping out the injury you did me, in the only way in 
which such an injury can be wiped out. It is not worth 
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while — now ; except in one case. Eight years ago you 
came to Heather Den ; you must never come again. If 
you ever run the risk of seeing or being seen by the 
woman you ruined, you run the risk, not of a duel, but 
of an encounter in which only one of us would be 
armed." 

Paul Garaet left the room, and Anthony Dexter stood 
looking out of the window into the Park. 

Paul reached Fanelands on the afternoon of the next 
day. Tony and Rhoda were in the hall. 

"The great musician will take you as his pupil," Paul 
said. 

Tony was sitting listlessly in the window seat ; his 
face was thinner than ever, hollow-eyed and pale. 
When Paul spoke, it grew suddenly crimson ; he sprang 
across the hall. 

" Did you go to London for that ? " he asked. 

"Yes." 

"Oh, father!" Tony's eyes filled with tears; his 
voice faltered. " I — cannot thank you." 

Paul eyed him coldly. 

" I do not want thanks." 

The boy stood for a minute, the colour coming and 
going in his face, then he turned and went away out of 
the hall. 

Paul looked at his wife. 

" Are you satisfied ? " 

She could not answer him. Looking into her eyes, 
his own eyes found in them what they had always found 
for the last nineteen years, the confession of her love for 
Anthony Dexter. He turned away abruptly, and went 
out o^ the house, through the woods, up on to the heath. 

The sun was sinking and the light was growing cold ; 
the heath looked bare and lonely. Paul Garnet drank 
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in its loneliness ; the desolate quiet of it had grown 
into his heart in the course of many years. It was 
inexpressibly grateful to him after the bustle of the 
London streets. He walked across it with a sore and 
angry heart, almost regretting that he had done what 
he had done. He had gained for Tony the desire of his 
heart ; he had acted according to tlie doctor's advice. 
The boy would live now, in any case, whatever life 
might bring him. That he would be successful in 
gaining his point with Anthony Dexter, he had never 
doubted ; he knew that his own was the stronger will ; 
and the threat to make public the secret of Tony's birth 
was merely an idle one. He had had no intention of 
holding up to scorn the reputation he had guarded so 
long. But Anthony had yielded almost too easily ; 
there was but little triumph in overcoming so weak 
a foe. The task he had set himself had been accom- 
plished almost without difficulty. And now he was 
sorry he had undertaken it ; he called himself a fool for 
his pains. He had done it all because he could not bear 
to see the misery in the face of the woman who had 
deceived him. And the woman was false to him still. 
Under all her outward submission she still clung with 
her heart, he told himself, to the man who was the 
father of her child. He had cursed the child, and the 
curse was returning upon himself as Rhoda had fore- 
told; for in her suffering he suffered; he could not cast 
her out of his heart ; his greatest bitterness had its 
root in this, that try as he might to despise her, he 
could not kill his love. 

It was dark when he went back to Fanelands. Rhoda 
was waiting for him outside the house. She laid her 
liand upon his arm. 

"Paul," she said, " why did you do it ?" 

Her touch, the low tone of her voice, smote him with 
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Si stab of pain ; but as he paused, hesitating, there rose 
in his mind the recollection of a picture on which his 
eyes had rested in Anthony Dexter's room. He had not 
noticed it at the time. He saw it distinctly now — the 
subtile charm of the face, the inscrutable mockery of 
the eyes. It had deceived him, that face. He was only 
the husband, not the lover. 

" It is fitting the boy should know both his parents," 
he said ; and he shook off the pleading hand and went 
into the house. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

What need to strive with a life awry ? 

R. Browning. 

Tony studied for two years under Anthony Dexter, 
going back to Fanelands from time to time when the 
great musician went away from London. Rhoda's life 
was blank without him, yet she said to herself that she 
could spare him well. She felt that the dreamy, solitary 
life that he had lived hitherto was bad for him, and she 
felt that it was worse than useless to tiy and oppose the 
force of his musical instinct; it Avas too strong to be 
checked, too great a part of him to be battled with ; it 
must have its way ; it was wiser to give it outlet than 
to let it work within him and use its power in creating 
strange fancies to fill and dominate his thoughts. 

So she told herself, and tried to think when he was 
away from her, that the London life was making him 
into an ordinary, healthy-minded man, to whom music 
would gradually resolve itself into a profession to be 
followed steadily, and not a wild passion that altered the 
proportions of the various parts of life ; and when he 
was with her she watched with furtive, eager anxiety 
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for sign^ of tbe thing she dreaded ; and found too 
many. 

The idea that Tony should become the pupil of 
Anthony Dexter Jiad at first been horrible to her ; it was 
horrible still, but she had reconciled herself to it througli 
the two strong forces of love and necessity. It had 
been necessary that Tony should go to London, or at any 
rate to her perplexed and anxious mind it had seemed to 
be necessary ; and she knew that if he went, he would 
not rest till he had sought out the man who was his 
hero, and that he would not be content till he had found 
the means of being constantly with him. At this time, 
too, her spirit was worn with dread and with suffering ; 
it seemed to her that she was borne along on some 
strong stream of fate, against which she was powerless 
to struggle ; she was prepared to accept whatever might 
come to her ; her part was only to wait and to bear, and 
not at all to will. Paul had decided that Tony should 
be with his father ; she could only submit; and believ- 
ing, as she did, that it was to pain, and not in any way 
to help her that Paul had come to his decision, resistance 
appeared to her the more hopeless. 

So Tony went to London, and Rhoda lived on at 
Fanelands ; white streaks began to show themselves in 
her hair during these lonely, anxious years, and sorrow 
made its mark upon her face. 

Anthony Dexter, meanwhile, had ceased to resent the 
position into which Paul had thrust him. Tony, with 
his homage of admiration, his enthusiasm, his likeness 
to himself, had won his way into the musician's heart ; 
and Anthony soon grew to love the boy with a surer, 
more unselfish love than he had ever given to any human 
being. He took an absorbing interest in his pupil ; he 
watched his progress, first with pride, then with a 
mingling of anxiety ; there was something in Tony 
22 
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that he did not, or would not allow himself ^o under- 
stand. He said to liimself that he liad been as unbalanced 
in his enthusiasm as Tonv, when he was Tony's age, 
and that music held him now with as sure a spell as it 
threw upon Tony ; yet sometimes, when he played and 
Tony stood by and listened, or the boy himself sat 
before the organ and forgot all around him in the mak- 
ing of music, there was something in the sensitive, 
delicate face that gripped at Anthony's heart and made 
him think of his half -forgotten sin, dimly discerning 
the possibility of a punishment that would strike down 
the innocent with the guilty. 

It was a hot summer evening ; the grass in the Park 
was brown ; the dust-covered trees longed for a shower 
of rain. Anthony Dexter and Tony stood together 
by the organ in Anthony's room. Anthony had just 
stopped playing, and he stood now with his hand on the 
boy's shoulder. 

" So we part," he said, " for the next two months." 

Tony sighed. 

" Yes. You will be happy ; I " 

"You will be hard at work. You must promise me 
to work hard — at the dry parts, the theory. Do not 
play much, Tony, or improvise ; and if you play, let it 
be the old, sane masters, whose music came to them 
from Heaven. Leave the moderns, leave Beethoven 
and all who came after him ; forget Wagner, have 
noth " 

" But I can't forget," Tony broke in ; " and I can't — 
I must play the things that take me away out of the 
humdrum " 

" No, keep to the humdi-um, keep to the humdrum, 
Tony. It is wiser, better ; believe me, for I know." 

" Yes, you must know," Tony said ; " it must be to 
you as it is to me, it must take you " 
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"Yes," said Anthony quickly, "but I can always 
come back." 

"Have you always," said Tony slowly, "have you 
always wanted to come back ? " 

" I should never have gained name or fame," answered 
Anthony, " if I had given myself up to dreaming." 

" I don't know," Tony said, " whether I care for name 
or fame so much as " 

" As what ? But they are the best goal for you, 
Tony." 

" As What a strange look those faces take in the 

stained window when the light grows faint ! They are 
like sounds that " 

"Come, Tony," said Anthony brusquely, "I must be 
off to my party ; and you had better go home." 

"Yes, I'll go." Tony moved on a step or two and 
stopped again, beneath the Leonardo print. " Do you 
know," he said, " that picture always reminds me of my 
mother." 

" And me," said Anthony. 

" You ? Ah, yes ; I always forget that you ever saw 
my mother." 

"I suppose she is not like the picture any more ? " 

" I think she is like it still." 

"Good-bye, Tony, We shall meet again in two 
months' time." 

" In two months' time." 

The next day Tony went back to Fanelands. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

At the chill high tide of the night, 
At the turn of the fluctuant hours. 

Swinburne. 

Old Boniface Wichelow was very ill. For weeks he 
had been failing more and more surely, yet he would 
not own that anything was the matter with him : he 
clung to life and would not look at the black shadow of 
death that had already wrapped itself about him. But 
at last there came a day when he could not rise from 
his bed. Rhoda, coming to Heather Den toward even- 
ing, found him lying in his room all alone ; there was 
no one else in the house; the outer door was on the latch. 

" Where is Sally ? " she asked. 

" She has gone home, to the village, for the night." 

"She has no business to go away and leave you," 
said Rhoda indignantly. " Why did you let her go ?" 

"I told her to go," said old Wichelow, glancing 
at his granddaughter with a half-coaxing, half-defiant 
look. "I don't like her here — not when I'm ill. I like 
to be alone ; I send her away every night." 

" You must not do such a thing again," Rhoda said. 

"Just for a night or two, Rhody," said the old man, 
" just till I'm a little better. I'll have her back next 
week." 

" Why don't you want her here ? " Rhoda asked. 

" I like to be alone," the old man repeated. " I — I 
don't like noise, and Sally is so noisy." 

" Then you must have somebody else." 

"Oh, no; oh, no, Rhody; I don't want anybody," 
Boniface said feebly ; his wrinkled old face puckered 
up, and childish tears fell from his eyes. " Do let me 
be alone I" 
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"We will see," Rhoda answered. "For to-night I 
shall stay with you." 

The old man raised himself up in the bed in the 
eagerness of his entreaty. 

" Oh, no ; oh, no," he implored ; " not you of all 
people, not you, Rhody." He sank back upon the 
pillows. "Paul will be sure to come and fetch you 
home," he said. 

" Paul is away and will not be home till late. He 
will not know I am here. And even if he were to come, 
I would not leave you ; you are not fit to be left." She 
bent over him. " Grandfather," she said gently, " if 
you do not take great care, I fear your life cannot last 
mucli longer." 

A sudden look of terror darted into the yet shrewd 
eyes. 

"I am not so ill as you think," Boniface §aid. "I 
shall soon be better," A faint smile passed over his 
face. " But if I die, Paul will not have the money. 
Only " — his mind darted back to his old care again — 
" you must not stay with me, you must leave me alone." 

" I cannot leave you," Rhoda said firmly. " Do not 
ask me ; it will do no good." 

" What day is this ? " said Boniface. 

" Wednesday." 

" Wednesday ? I thought it was Thursday, I 

thought " The old man muttered to himself : 

"Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday — he would hardly 

yery well, Rhody," he said in a louder voice, " you 
must stay if you will ; and to-morrow I will have Sally 
back." 

Rhoda sat down by the bedside. By and by she 
went down to the kitchen and found some broth that 
was simmering on the hob : she heated it and brought 
it upstairs to her grandfather. 
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" I am quite hungry," the old man said, " I am glad 
you brought the broth. I shall soon be better." 

But he could eat very little ; soon he gave up the 
attempt to swallow and lay back, closing his ej^es. 
Presently he spoke, peering at Rhoda through half- 
closed lids. 

" You must go downstairs," he said, " down to the 
kitchen and find something to eat." 

" I do not want anything to eat," she answered. 

" But you must, you must, Rhody," he persisted. " I 
will not have you starve ; if you stay here, I will not 
have you starve." 

" Very well," Rhoda answered soothingly, " I will go. 
I shall not be long." 

" But I do not want you just now. I shall be going 
to sleep ; I am very sleepy, and it disturbs me — I am 
uncomfortable if anybody is there. Stay down for an 
hour, Rhody. Will you promise me to stay an hour." 

" Very well," Rhoda answered again. " I will stay 
an hour if you wish it. I will put the handbell neiir 
you — here, an^ if you want me you can ring it ; I shall 
be sure to hear." 

" Oh, yes, I will ring ; if I want you I will ring. And 
Rhody " 

'*Yes?" 

"I think — it would be better — if you sat in the 
kitchen. The room — it has not been used lately and it 
is chilly, damp ; the kitchen " 

" I do not mind," said Rhoda, " where I sit. I will 
stay in the kitchen." 

" The fire will be company," said old Wiehelow ; 
"and — and it will be cosier if you shut the door." 

" I dare say," Rhoda answered ; but when she went 
into the kitchen she did not shut the door ; she left it 
an inch or two open so that she might hear at once if 
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her grandfather should ring or call to her. It seemed 
to her that he was very weak and feeble ; she could not 
rid herself of the feeling that death was not far away 
from liim ; and she sat in the silent house with a curious 
feeling that was partly loneliness, partly expectation of 
some unusual event, partly a yearning of sympathy with 
the old man upstairs, whose dying life had formed part 
of her own life ever since she could remember. 

It was the end of September, and the evenings were 
drawing in, but the liglit died slowly. Looking through 
the window, Rhoda could see the wide stretch of the 
heath lying in solitary peace, and the western sky 
aflame. The red faded into pink, and the pink grew 
fainter, dwindled into thin streaks, and vanished in the 
gray. When the night's footsteps had trodden out all 
the colour, Rhoda turned round into the room again, 
and sat with her eyes fixed on the little fire that burned 
in the centre of the wide hearth ; the faint crackling of 
the logs, the falling now and again of a coal, was the 
only noise in all the still house ; the silence that was 
almost a part of Heather Den reigned undisturbed to- 
night. The gray dusk that is like the shadow of night, 
holding the greater part of its mystery and all its lone- 
liness, came in and filled the room ; and outside, beyond 
the window, all was gray ; and the whole world, all the 
light and interest of it seemed gray ; the dim glow of 
the fire was the only little bit of colour and comfort in 
all the weird monotony. 

Sitting there through the dreary minutes, Rhoda be- 
came all at once aware of a sound that worked its way 
through the stillness ; faint and low, it seemed to have 
grown up out of the silence, not to have begun at any 
particular moment, but to have developed gradually into 
existence, so that it could hardly be said in one minute 
that it was not and in the next that it was. She could 
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not tell what it might be, nor whence it came ; it 
sounded to her startled ears like slow, shuffling foot- 
steps coming nearer and nearer ; yet it could not be 
footsteps, for there was no one in tlie house but herself 
and her grandfather ; and her grandfather, as she knew, 
lay helpless in his bed upstairs. As she listened in the 
thickening twilight, a slow horror crept over her ; a dread 
of the supernatural rose within her and held her spirit 
captive ; she did not move, fearing to turn lest some ter- 
rible presence should meet her eyes ; her body, worn 
with anxiety and grieving, was not proof against the 
eerie influence of her surroundings, and her weakened 
nerves gave way to superstitious fear. She sat and 
could not but listen ; and then for her strained ears 
there was nothing more to listen to ; the sounds ceased, 
and once more the silence was master of all. 

Rhoda began to wonder how long she had been sit- 
ting by the fire ;' if the hour she had promised to stay in 
the kitchen were over ; if it were time to go back to the 
old man upstairs. It seemed to her that a very long 
time had gone by ; she ought surely to go back to him; 
yet she shrank from the thought of rising and crossing 
the room, of going out into the chill passage, of finding 
her way up the lonely staircase. The dusk had deep- 
ened into darkness ; all around her was black and still ; 
she said to herself that she must have a light, yet could 
not bring herself to rise and seek one. Then at last, 
through the still air, came the bark of the sheep dog, 
kennelled by the barn on the hill ; the sound brought 
back the sense of natural life and gave her courage ; 
she rose, and groping, found a candle and matches and 
struck a light. 

How different everything looked and felt under the 
influence of the candle's strengthening flame ! She 
could almost have laughed at herself for her fears of a 
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minute or two ago ; the silence became peaceful now ; 
the sounds she had heard were fancy ; the night was no 
longer terrible. She would go upstairs to her grand- 
father, and she crossed the room, the candle in her hand. 
Then the dog barked again, and in the same instant she 
heard another sound, the sound of a footstep on the 
flagged space outside the entrance door. She thought 
of old Wichelow's constant dread of thieves, and with 
the thought came another, that the outer door was on 
the latch ; she remembered that she had wondered to find 
it S3 when she had arrived ; but passing in, had given it 
no further thought, and had left it all the evening with- 
out securer fastening. She stopped, and standing a 
few feet within the kitchen, listened, waiting for what 
should come. .^ 

There was a low tap at the o\iter door ; it w\as re- 
peated ; and then after a pause she heard the latch tried 
and raised. The door opened ; slie knew the creak of 
the hinge as it turned ; the footsteps entered, advanced 
a few paces, and paused. 

Then Rhoda, rousing all the little courage that was 
in her wondering heart, moved forward with sudden 
resolution. She opened the kitchen door wide and 
strode out into the passage : a man stood there and 
started when he saw her : the light of the candle that 
she carried showed her his face, a face she had not seen 
for twenty years, the face of Anthony Dexter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Grief hath changed me since you saw me last, 
And careful hours with Time's deformed hand 
Have written strange defeatures o'er my face. 

Shakesfeabe. 

For a full minute Anthony and Rlioda stood and 
looked at one another in the dim, flickering light of the 
candle. Rhoda was the first to speak. 

" Why are you here ? " she said. 

He answered : 

" I can hardly tell you." 

She turned and led the way into the room ; there 
was no fire in it ; the curtains were undrawn, and the 
night looked in at the windows. Anthony followed 
her. She put the candlestick down on the table, and 
standing with her back to it spoke again : 

" Had you any purpose in coming ? " 

He did not answer the question. 

" I should have known you anywhere," he said ; 
"you are changed, but you are still you." 

She shook her head. 

" I am not in any sense the girl you remember." 

"Yet I find her again in your face." 

Again she shook her head. 

" She is dead," 

" The memory of her," Anthony said, thinking, now 
that he stood before the woman who had fascinated him 
once, that he spoke the truth, " is still alive." 

" A slender life," Rhoda said quietly. " You must 
have read many love stories since the one of which I 
was the heroine." 

" I have been, I suppose," he said, " no worse and no 
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better than the ordinary man : there is only one love of 
which I have never tired." 

" I know," she said quickly. " Music has always been 
the strongest." 

He waited a moment. 

" You know I am married," 

"Yes. You have no children ? " 

" No, only " 

"Only " 

" No, none," he said". 

There was a little pause ; then Anthony said : 

" I must see your grandfather." 

" You cannot ; he is very ill." 

" I know. That really is why I am here." 

" How did you know ? and what " 

Rhoda stopped, her perplexity stifling speech. 

" He wrote, imploring me to come ; he said a great 
deal depended on it — Tony's welfare — that he could not 
die in peace without seeing me." 

" When did he write ? " 

" A day or two ago. It was evidently to be a secret, 
the visit ; I was to come at night ; he would be alone 
at night, he said, all this week." 

Rhoda began to understand the unlocked door and 
the old man's eagerness to get rid of her. 

" It has not been possible to keep the secret," Anthony 
went on, " but you may be sure that it is not of set pur- 
pose that I thrust myself upon you." 

Rhoda thought a little. " You had better go up and 
see him," she said. 

She stood leaning with one band on the table ; 
Anthony looked at her with many strange thoughts in 
liis mind ; for a little while neither of them moved or 
spoke. Suddenly Anthony's expression changed, and 
he made a step forward. 
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" Where is he ?" he said. 

"My grandfather?" 

"Yes." 

" He is upstairs, in bed." 

" I thought — I felt as if he must be near us." 

" No. I will go up and see if lie is awake." 

Anthony Dexter, left alone, stood looking round the 
room, once so familiar ; the light was too feeble to 
reveal it fully ; thick shadows lay in the corners, and 
the blackness outside seemed to* force its way in and 
drown the little light. As he waited, he was reminded 
of that first evening at Heather Den, when he had been 
left alone with old Boniface Wichelow in the darkness ; 
he remembered the curious feeling that had come over 
liim then ; the feeling that the old man's gaze pierced 
through the night and that his shrewd eyes w^atched 
him. Something of the same feeling stole over him 
now ; he turned to the settle, almost expecting to see 
the shrivelled form crouching in the corner. The settle, 
of course, was empty ; but as he looked at it, he heard 
a sound that made him start, the sound of old Wiche- 
low's voice. He turned round quickly. The red cur- 
tain on the wall moved, was draw^n cautiously aside ; 
from behind it the face that Anthony had been think- 
ing of looked forth, drawn and ghastly. 

"Is she gone ? is Rhody gone ? " old Wichelow said. 

Anthony crossed the room quickly. 

" Mr. Wichelow ? You " 

Boniface interrupted him. 

" Where is she gone ?" he said. 

" She has gone upstairs," Anthony answered, " to 
your room." 

" Oh, oh ! " the old man groaned. " I thought — I 
hoped you would not come till to-morrow." 

As he spoke, he swayed and clutched at the curtains, 
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and he would have fallen had not Anthony caught him 
in Ills arms ; and in the same moment Rhoda came 
quickly back into the room. 

** lie is not " she was saying as she entered ; but 

she stopped short, and then, coming forward, went 
straight to her grandfather's side, and helped Anthony 
to bear him across the room to the settle. She did not 
speak, but again left the room, and presently returned 
with some brandy she had brought with her from Fane- 
lands. She made the old man drink a little of it, 
and when the ashen tone of his face had given way to a 
less deathlike colour, she said : 

" What made j^ou come downstairs ? What did you 
want that I could not have brought j^ou ? " 

He did not answer at once, and while she waited, she 
thouglit of the ghostly footsteps that she had heard as 
she sat alone in the kitchen. When Boniface spoke, he 
did not reply to her question. 

" Go away, Rhody," he said with broken utterance ; 
" I want you — to go away, I want to speak to Mr. Dex- 
ter. You should have done — as I told you, not prying, 
waiting, when I told you " 

Rhoda rose from kneeling by the settle. 

" I will go," she said, " if you have anything to say 
that you do not want me to hear." She turned to An- 
thony. " I shall be in the kitchen. Will you call me 
when I am wanted ?" 

She went out of the room, closing the door behind her. 

When Anthony was left alone with the old man, he 
said : 

" What is it you have to say to me? " 

Old Wichelow was silent ; his eyes were closed. 

" You should have stayed upstairs," Anthony said. 
" I should have found you, even if — Mrs. Garnet had 
not been here." 
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" Mrs. Garnet ! " the old man said, a faint grin mov- 
ing his haggard face, " Mrs. Garnet ! But do you 
know " 

His voice died away. 

" You must try," Anthony said, after a little pause, 
*'you must try to tell me why yoii wanted me to 
come." 

" I came down step by step," old Wichelow said. 
" It was a long way ; the stairs have got so high and 
steep ; and the passage — nothing on the wall to hold 
by ; and I was afraid that Rhody would hear." 

" Why did you do it ? " 

" The money — I wanted to get the money. If she 
was here, I knew I could not show you, and 1 wanted to 
get it safe — upstairs." 

"What money?" 

" I showed the will to Paul," old Wichelow went on, 
" I showed it — all the farm and everything to him ; 
only not the treasure, not the little bit of money I have 
scraped together year after year. I tell you," the old 
man said with a sudden access of energy, " Paul shall 
not have it." 

"I suppose," Anthony said, "he need not have any- 
thing, unless you choose." 

" Yes, he must have it ; I showed him the will because 
of Rhody ; I didn't want Rhody to know, and I don't ; 
even after I'm dead she mustn't know — or Ton3\" 

"Know what?" 

" About Kate," the old man muttered, speaking more 

to himself than Anthony, "how I starved " He 

opened his eyes suddenly ; the shrewdness had gone 
out of them ; they had a vacant look. " You know 
I starved her," he said, " Rhody's fnother. Paul told 
you, he told everybody except Rhody, and I would not 
let him tell Rhody. But it cost so much, the firing and 
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the wine and things, and I — could not — and she died." 
A spasm of fear darted across the dim eyes. "You 
won't tell Rhody ? " 

"No." Anthony paused. " But the reason," he 
added, " the reason of your sending for me ? " 

"I didn't send, I Are you Anthony Dexter?" 

tlie old man answered suddenly, with a partial return 
of intelligence to his shrivelled face. 

"I am Anthony Dexter, and you wrote to me " 

" Yes, yes, I know. It was to tell you a secret. 
Bend lower. Tony is your son, not Paul's — your son by 
Paul Garnet's wife." 

The old man tried to laugh, but his voice died away. 
Anthony Dexter, looking down at the malicious, pitiful 
face, felt that his sin had never seemed to him so ugly 
as it seemed now. 

"I like Tony," old Wichelow went on presently; "I 
like him all the more because Paul is not his father. 
My savings are for him. Rhody cannot have them 
because of Paul, so I will give them to Tony, You 
must give them." 

"I can have nothing to " 

" I cannot leave them," the old man continued ; 
" Paul would be sure to find them. I cannot leave them 
— in there — where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt ; 
I must give them — and Tony — is the best." 

" It would be better," said Anthony, " to send for 
Tony." 

" No, no ; Tony must not know, not till I'm dead. 
If I sent for him and told him, Paul would know. Paul 
reads into people. He would find it out. You must 
see — where it is, and tell Tony — after I am dead. He 
can take it away and hide it — safe from Paul." The 
old man made an attempt to rise. " I must show you," 
he said. 
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" You cannot walk." 

"Yes, I can, I " Old Wichelow sank back. "I 

can't," he said, " I can't." Presently he spoke in a 
whisi)er. " Go in," he said, " and see." 

" Where ? " 

" There — the curtain — Rhody " 

Anthony Dexter supposed that it was the room that 
had been Rhoda's into which he was to go. He went 
over to the curtain and drew it aside. The door behind 
was open ; on the floor of the empty room beyond 
stood a candlestick with a little bit of burning candle ; 
beside it lay a piece of crooked iron ; there was nothing 
else to be seen. He walked over to the corner where the 
candle stood and looked about him ; he stooped down 
and examined the floor, and found at last the loosened 
stone, which the old man, in his weakness, had not been 
able to raise. 

He lifted it up, and old Wichelow's hiding-place was 
revealed to him. The tobacco pouch lay on the top ; 
below it was a heap of gold and silver ; it was a long 
time since the old man had been strong enough to jour- 
ney into Breybridge and change his hoardings into the 
les& bulky form of notes, and he liked the feel and sight 
of the gold. Anthony Dexter did not look long into 
the hole ; he replaced the stone and returned to the 
room. 

The old man lay on the settle with his eyes closed. 

" I have seen it," Anthony said. 

Old Wichelow murmured feebly something that he 
could not hear, but presently opened his eyes again and 
spoke in a louder tone : 

"You will bring him, show him yourself," he said. 
" You will promise " 

" I shall never come here again," Anthony answered. 
" I will see that he knows ; more I cannot do." 
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" But you must ! " All tlie old man's failing strength 
seemed to gather in his entreaty. "You must come 
yourself — I cannot be sure, I cannot die — and you 
treated me — behaved badly — you must do it ; it is all 
you can do." Ilis hand clutched Anthony's ; his eyes 
looked into Anthony's eyes with a strange force of 
command. " Promise me," he said ; " for the sake of 
the wrong you did Rhody, promise ! " 

Anthony Dexter thought of the girl's face that had 
looked forth at him through the worn features of the 
woman he had seen that evening, and he thought of a 
punisliment of his sin that he had seen, dimly threaten- 
ing, in Tony's eyes, and he answered : 

" I will show him, myself." 

Boniface lay back, a look of relief on his face. An- 
thony waited a minute, and then crossed the room and 
opened the door into the passage. Rhoda heard the 
opening of the door and came out of the kitchen. 

" Your grandfather is very ill," Anthony said ; " he 
wanders, is hardly conscious." 

Rhoda followed him back to the settle. 

** He must stay here," she said ; " it would be impossi- 
ble to get him back to bed. I will fetch some covering." 

She went upstairs, and presently returned with a 
pillow and some blankets. She put the pillow under 
her grandfather's head and covered him over ; then 
she turned to Anthony. 

"Was he able to say what he wanted to ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then " — she paused — " there is no reason " 

" You mean I am to go ? " 

She bent her head. As she stood in the faint light, 

her attitude, the outline of her face, reminded him 

strangely of the girl who had puzzled and attracted him 

long ago. 

23 
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" I wonder if I ever understood you ! " be ex- 
claimed. 

" No, we neither of us understood either ourselves or 
each other or the meaning of life." 

" Do you understand it better now, I wonder ? " he 
said, still lingering. 

"I think so." 

" Can you explain ? can you impart your understand- 
ing ? for I confess that I still do not understand either 
myself or you or life generally." 

" Hardly ; for my understanding is chiefly the knowl- 
edge that I cannot understand." 

" Not a great advance," he said. 

" I know," she went on, " that sin brings suffering, 
and that suffering either destroys or strengthens. Why 
it should be so, what it all means, why there should be 
such a strange conflict of good and evil within us, I do 
not know, and in the much time that I have had to think 
about it, I have got no further than, as I said, to know 
that I cannot understand." 

" You are metaphysical," he said, his eyes on her still, 
impressive face. 

"You use words tliat are strange to me," she 
answered ; "but it is something to have learned to' 
submit." 

" To Paul ? " he asked, a faint sarcasm in his voice. 

" No, not to Paul— only." 

" You are content then to bear whatever comes ? " 

" Content and I," she said, " were parted long ago ; 
but I am willing." 

" To bear ? " 

" Yes ; and wait." 

"For what?" 

She looked at him, but she did not speak, and he did 
not repeat his question. 
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" You are wiser than I," he said, half in mockery, yet 
witli a sigh. 

She answered him almost as she might have done 
twenty years ago. 

" Perhaps," she said. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

This silence poui*s a solitariuess 
Into the very essence of my soul. 

J. H. Newman. 

Rhoda, standing in the middle of the room, heard 
Anthony Dexter's footsteps go down the stone passage, 
and pause as he groped for the latch of the door; then, 
in a minute, she heard the door bang to, and she knew 
that she was alone again with the prostrate figure on 
the settle. It seemed to her that she could see all 
through the silent house, into each empty room and feel 
the emptiness; and that she could see through the lonely 
woods and across the wide heath, with the one man 
going farther and farther away ; all the solitary midnight 
stillness for miles around was open to her consciousness. 
Yet she was no longer afraid. The horror that had 
fastened upon her as she watched by the kitchen fire 
had passed away now that she knew whose were the 
footsteps that had shuflled through the silence ; and all 
her life she had been used to the remoteness of Heather 
Den ; the thought of the miles of loneliness between the 
farmhouse and any other dwelling was a thought that 
had in it no sense of fear. She was conscious of her 
solitude but not afraid of it. 

She turned to the settle and kneeled down beside it. 
Old Wichelow's eyes were still closed; his worn face 
was still. Rhoda spoke to him: 
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"Grandfather!" 

He took no heed of her voice, but when she repeated 
her call, he stirred slightly and his lips moved. 

"Can you hear — understand me?" she asked. 

The old man's eyelids quivered and half unclosed. 

"For Tony," he muttered. "Take it away quick, or 
Paul — his eyes see — into everything." 

Rlioda turned away and went over to the table to 
fetch the glass of brandy she had left there. All at 
once a sudden spasm of energy seemed to shoot through 
old Wichelow's frail body; his eyes opened wide and 
he raised himself almost into a sitting posture, though 
his head still drooped; as Rhoda, in surprised alarm, 
hurried toward him, he rose to his feet and staggered 
toward her. She seized his arm and held him up with 
difficulty. 

"Come back," she said, "you cannot walk, or even 
stand." 

"The stone," old Wichelow said; "I did not finish — 
and the candle — Paul would be sure to find the candle 
and know " 

His limbs gave way beneath him; he sank upon the 
ground ; Rhoda's strength was insufficient to save him, 
and all she could do was to lessen the shock of his fall. 

He lay quite still, his face working feebly, his dim, 
eager eyes closed again. Rhoda sat down on the floor 
beside him and raised his head into her lap. 

For a few minutes they both remained motionless; 
the shadows were thick and wide; in the intense still- 
ness Rhoda could hear across the passage the faint, con- 
tinuous ticking of the kitchen clock. She sat consider- 
ing what she could do; she had almost decided to make 
an effort to rise, when all at once her grandfather's eyes 
opened, and he raised his head a little and looked into 
her face. 
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"Rhody?" lie said. 

"Yes, it is I." 

There was a strange, half yearning look in the old 
man's eyes, a world of unuttered meaning. He repeated 
her name: "Rhody," in a feeble whispering voice; then 
his head fell back into her lap again and lay there heavy 
and still; and she knew that he was dead. 

The eyes that had been so shrewd and keen were still 
open; she bent forward and closed them; and then she 
sat on in the stillness, only half realising what had 
happened ; listening to the steady ticking of the clock in 
the kitchen, looking across the half-lighted space of 
the room to the dark, blank night at the window. She 
sat on as in a dream, while the candle burned lower and 
lower, and the shadows crept up the walls; then at last 
the feeble wick flickered and went out, and she was left 
in utter darkness. Now that the light had gone, she 
felt she could not stir; she could not rise and move 
away through the darkness and leave that lifeless figure 
lying lonely on the ground: and all night long she sat 
upon the floor with the dead head in her lap. 

The darkness lasted a long time; she was not afraid, 
though fear was not far away from her. She looked 
back along the path of her life to the days when her 
grandfather had been her only companion, and her 
thoughts came on step by step through the storm and 
shame that had followed the awakening of her nature, 
on through the blank years of punishment, with the 
burden of Paul's scorn pressing down upon her, and the 
dread of Paul's curse making the outlook dark. 

When at last the dawn broke in gray upon the dark- 
ness, she still sat motionless, while gradually the quiet 
figure became visible and the dead face was revealed. 
It was quite light when at last she moved; the sun, ris- 
ing at the back of the house, threw a widening line of 
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lighf across the far edge of the heath ; the singing of 
birds rang through the morning air. When she tried 
to rise, she became aware that she was cold and stiff; 
her cramped, numb limbs refused to do her bidding; it 
was with difficulty that she stood upright. 

She went across to the window on which her eyes had 
gazed so long, and threw it open. The moniing air 
held all the crisp sweetness of early autumn ; she drank 
it in with delight; and the look of the calm heath, with 
the sunlight spreading over it, was pleasant to her eyes. 
She only stood a minute by the window; presently she 
went upstairs and fetched a sheet, and covered the face 
and form of the dead man out of sight. 

Then she sat down to wait till Sally should return, or 
some of the labourers should come to their daily work; 
she had a feeling that she could not leave the corpse 
alone in the house. But the labourers did not pass 
within her sight or hearing, and by eight o'clock Sally 
had not come. Rhoda went into the larder and found 
some milk and bread, and revived the strength that 
now, after her night's watching, her agitation, her long 
abstinence, she felt was failing her. 

It was half -past eight before anybody came. Turning 
her head at the sound of footsteps, she saw Paul pass 
the window. She did not go out into the passage, 
knowing that the door was on the latch; but she rose 
from her seat and came a few steps forward. 

Paul came up the passage and stopped before crossing 
the threshold of the room ; he spoke to her through the 
doorway. 

"I have only just heard you were here," he said. 

She looked at him without speaking: now that she 
was no longer alone, she began to know how lonely she 
had been. It would have been a relief to let the strain 
on her nerves relax in a burst of tears ; but she drove 
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back the tears and stood composed and calm ; only for 
the moment she could not speak. 

"Why did you stay?" Paul said. 

"Grandfather is dead," she answered. 

She turned and led the way across the room and 
pointed to the still figure on the floor, undefined beneath 
its white covering. 

"He came down; and he fell; and then — afterward — 
I could not move him," she said. 

"Did he die there, lying on the floor?" Paul asked. 
' "Yes." 

"When?" 

"Long ago; it was some time in the night; I don't 
know." 

Paul left the room and went out of the house, through 
the farmyard, up to the fields where the men were work- 
ing. Rhoda went to the window again and looked dut 
at the familiar view; she was thinking, for the first 
time since he had left the house, of Anthony Dexter's 
visit. 

By and by Paul came back with one or two of the 
labourers, open-mouthed, wondering, and awed; and 
old Boniface Wichelow's worn-out body was carried 
upstairs and laid upon the bed where it had often 
shivered on winter nights for lack of food and warmth. 

When the men had left the house again, Paul came 
back into the room. 

"Where's Sally?" he asked. 

"Hasn't she come back?" 

" Come back? Where from ?" 

"He — grandfather, would not let her sleep here; for 
the last few nights he has sent her down to her sister's." 

"What on earth " Paul began, but stopped and 

added quickly: "Then you have been here alone all 
night?" 
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Rhoda's heart stood still; then it thumped on again 
and the blood came in a great rush to her face. She 
realised in a moment what the question would lead to; 
in less than a moment she resolved what to do ; and the 
resolution was as firm as it was quick. 

"No," she said. 

"Who was with you?" 

She paused for one instant. 

"Anthony Dexter." 

There was a long silence. Rhoda leaned against the 
frame of the window; her eyes were on the ground. 
At last Paul spoke. 

"How long had the meeting been arranged?" 

" I don't know. " All at once she looked up. " Grand- 
father had written to liim — begged him — I don't know 
why " 

^* To come here?" 

She bent her head. 

"Of course," Paul said, a sharp irony in his tone, 
"you did not know of his coming when you decided to 
stay? or did you, perhaps, not arrive at the decision till 
he was here?" 

She looked him full in the face, but she did not speak. 
He waited a minute and then came close to her. 

"You will tell me, perhaps," he laughed, "that you 
had forgotten him?" 

"No," she answered, "I cannot tell you that." 

The sarcasm in Paul's voice gave way to a grim 
bitterness. 

"I knew," he said, "that you had not forgotten." 

She answered : 

"You have not allowed me to forget." 

"I knew," he went on, not heeding her, "that you 
had never repented of your sin, but only of its conse- 
quences; I knew that, though you have suffered under 
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the punishment, you have still clung with your heart to 
the memory of the man who ruined you ; I knew and 
know that you love hira still. Do not trouble to deny 
it. I have almost ceased to blame you ; I know you must 
fulfil your nature; and it is not worth a lie." 

"I will deny nothing," Rhoda said, "to such an 
accuser." 

"You deny by implication; but see, I will be just, 
perfectly just. If you will look into my eyes and tell 
me that you have lost the power to love, I will believe 
you; to love, I mean, any man but your own son." 

She looked at him with a strange sadness in her eyes; 
she spoke in a whisper. 

"Alas! I cannot say it." 

Paul Garnet broke into a laugh, loud and hard. 
"There is only one thing you have really forgotten," 
he said, "and that is that I have always been able to 
read your thoughts." 

To that she made no answer; but presently she crossed 
the room, and with the words: "I hear Sally in the 
kitchen," left him alone. 



CHAPTER XX. 

I hang 'mid men my needless liead, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread. 

Francis Thompson. 

All through the time of old Wichelow's illness Tony 
had been much alone. Paul had been away the greater 
part of the last month, and every day Rhoda had gone 
to Heather Den, so Tony had Fanelands, with its large 
hall and its rows of empty rooms, chiefly to himself. 
He spent most of the September days indoors. Out- 
side, the sunshine lay warm and bright upon the half- 
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wild garden, upon the stretches of grass, upon the 
changing trees; in the house it lay only in patches upon 
the dark floors, and showed in streams of rainbow light 
the always rising, indestructible dust. But Tony liked 
the subdued atmosphere and the loneliness; he liked 
being left to himself; he liked to be free to follow out 
the thoughts, which were hardly thoughts so much as 
emotional conceptions embodied in musical sounds. 

When he had first come home, he had tried to carry 
out his master's instructions; he had set himself to the 
study of the theory of his art; he had refrained from 
indulging his imagination by letting it speak with the 
organ's voice; he had played but little, and only music 
of the austerest, simplest kind. But soon the strength 
of his endeavour relaxed ; even the influence of Anthony 
Dexter could not restrain him from yielding to the 
stress of the musical power within; and gradually he 
drew back into the world of sound which was for him 
more real even than the world of affection. 

lie was composing a symphony ; he had as yet given 
none of it the silent yet only sure life of being written 
down on paper, but it grew and grew in his brain. He 
heard it when he walked through the silent, sun- 
patched corridors, dead to the pure open rejoicing of 
the noonday outside ; he heard it when he sat before the 
organ in the twilight and let his inward sight look far 
away through the sounds that his fingers drew from the 
pipes; he heard it when he awoke at early dawn and 
watched the gradual waking of the day; and stealing 
down before the household was astir, sought to give 
voice to some of the harmonies that fretted him, through 
the worn old piano that had been his first interpreter. 

He had finished the two first movements; he had 
heard them in imagination played on a full orchestra; 
he knew just how they would sound; when he went 
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back to London, he said, be would write them down and 
sliow tbis outcome of bimself to tbe master be loved. 
Now be bad come to tbe tbird movement: it was 
allegro; it was to be liner, more wonderful tban any- 
thing be bad yet dreamed of. Dimly be conceived wbat 
it migbt and ought to be, yet could not quite grasp nor 
distinctly bear tbe music that seemed to whisper about 
him when he awaked, and swept in fleeting, exquisite 
strains through dreams that he could neither retain nor 
recall. 

It was two days after Boniface Wicbelow's funeral. 
Tony bad had a letter from Anthony Dexter; he heard 
from the musician about once a week, and tbe letters 
always pleased and interested him, and drew bis 
thoughts for a space outside tbe world of bis musical 
consciousness; but tbe letter to-day bad positively 
excited him. For a time he forgot his allegro; and 
when Rhoda, always anxious to draw him away from 
bis music, came to him and begged him to spend part 
of tbe fine afternoon in a walk across tbe heath, be con- 
sented almost at once, and when he found bimself out 
in the free air and tbe sunshine, enjoyed it uncon- 
sciously. 

Rhoda knew be bad bad a letter from bis father; but 
she never made any reference to Anthony's letters. 
Generally Tony, brimming over with hero-worship, 
would repeat to her some of tbe contents; to-day be had 
made no mention of them. 

As tbe afternoon wore on, Rhoda, tired of tbe quiet 
bouse, went out into tbe garden. The autumn flowers 
were gay, and tbe sunshine was continuous and bril- 
liant; but in the trees, changing from simple green to 
many-coloured splendour, her sorrow-stricken eyes saw 
coming decay rather tban increase of beauty; and on 
her ears the constant, dreary cawing of the rooks fell 
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like a prophecy of evil. She walked slowly, moving 
with the graceful pose and carriage that had never 
deserted her, her strange, purified face, with its expres- 
sion of mingled submission and expectancy, raised now 
and again upward to the blue stillness of the sky, but 
oftener bent toward the green carpet at her feet. 

Looking down, her eyes saw something white break- 
ing the expanse of green a few yards ahead; when she 
came close to it she saw that it was a sheet of note 
paper; she stooped mechanically and picked it up. As 
she did so she saw that it was covered with writing; 
and she knew the writing; her eyes fell on, and read, 
something of what was written — "by the last train, and 
walk across the heath to Fanelands village, and sleep at 

the Crooked Billet. Come the first thing in " Here 

came the end of the page. 

As Rhoda read the words, she gave a little involun- 
tary cry. 

**What is it?" said a voice at her ear; and turning 
with a* start she saw Paul close behind her. 

"What is it?" he repeated. 

"A letter of Tony's; he must have dropped it." 

"What made you cry out?" 
« J w 

"Who is the letter from?" 

"Anthony Dexter." 

" Ah !" Paul held out his hand. " Let me see it." 

"I don't know," Rhoda said, "that you have a right 
to read a letter that is written to somebody else, with- 
out that person's permission." 

"I have a right," he answered, "to read anything 
that causes my wife undue emotion. Give me the 
letter." 

She did not move, and he took it out of her hand ; 
then, standing beside her, he read it through. 
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" So your grandfather confided a secret to Anthony 
Dexter's keeping?" he said after a pause; ''a secret 
concerning Tony, and of such a nature that it must be 
revealed before the father and son meet in London next 
week. Do you know this secret?" 

'*No." 

"Anthony Dexter amves at Winford station at. 
eleven o'clock to-morrow night, and will spend the 
night at the Crooked Billet. Tony is to go and see hira 
the first thing in the morning, but is to say nothing 
about his visit. When do you propose to see him?" 

Rhoda turned away. 

"Where are you going?" he cried. 

"I do not think," she answered, "that I am bound to 
listen to all you choose to say to me." 

"Wait one minute," he said; "I have but one thing 
more to say to you. Two years ago, when I handed 
over your son to his father's care, I told Anthony 
Dexter that if he ever came near enough to Fanelands 
to run the risk of seeing the woman who had been his 
mistress, he ran the risk also of meeting with the ven- 
geance I spared him long ago. Then I spared him for 
the sake of your name; now his death and your name 
would never be connected. He has run the risk once ; 
he proposes to run it a second time. Do you think him 
a wise man?" 

Rhoda came back a few steps. 

"Paul," she said, "what have you in your mind?" 

"Only," he answered with impassive face, "that your 
lover is rash. And now I am going to put his letter in 
Tony's room." 

He went into the house. Rhoda stood still in the 
midst of the sunshine and listened to the cawing of the 
rooks: they still prophesied evil: but it seemed to her 
now that they spoke in plainer tones. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

For this ye knew not is she, 
Whose bonds are broken in sunder ; 
This is she at the last. 

Swinburne. 

It was the evening of the next day. Tony was play- 
ing in the hall, as his custom was when Alan Metcalf 
was free to come to Fanelands ; Rhoda sat before the 
hearth. A small fire was burning, for the evenings 
were chilly, and she sat with her eyes fixed on the 
flames. So she had sat evening after evening, long 
ago, before Tony was born, when the organ was dumb, 
and had seemed to wait for the coming again of the 
musician who had worked on it a spell; and so she had 
sat when Tony was a little child, and she had feared to 
let him know that the organ had a voice. And now 
Tony was a man, and he played with the same strange 
enchantment that had pervaded the playing of Anthony 
Dexter, and he brought forth wonderful sounds from 
the instrument that she had hoped might never sound 
again. 

She listened to him, as her custom was, half en- 
tranced by, half afraid of, the music that he poured 
forth; but she listened to-night with a divided con- 
sciousness; only a pait, and that the smaller part, was 
given to the playing; her thoughts were busy with a 
problem nearer, more definite, than Tony and his fate; 
her heart was weighted with a dread more immediate 
and positive than the dread which had become part of 
the atmosphere of her everyday life. 

Paul, as his habit was, had shut himself into the half- 
furnished room, in which, when he was indoors, he 
spent the greater part of his time; it was far away from 
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the hall; Rhoda sitting by the fire felt the length of 
staircase and corridor that separated him from her to be 
as miles and miles of sea, across which she could find 
no boat to cany her. 

The time went on; she heard the music faintly, as 
though it were far away; it became to her like the 
cawing of the rooks; the chief note in it was one, less 
of vague forebodings, as it had often been hitherto, 
than of prophecy distinct and evil. At last it stopped; 
and in another ten minutes Rhoda found herself alone. 
Alan Metcalf had left Fanelands for the night and Tony 
had gone to his room. It was still early, but it was 
past Rhoda's usual time for going upstairs; when her 
husband came in, a little before ten o'clock, he did not 
expect to find her there. 

"I have come to turn out the lights," he said. 

She rose. 

"Is it late?" 

"Not late; but late for you." 

Paul stood with his hand upon the lamp. Rhoda 
waited, her eyes scanning his face. 

"Are you coming upstairs now?" she asked after a 
little pause. 

He answered with another question : 

"Why do you ask?" 

She sajd in a voice that trembled : 

"I hoped you might be." 

"Do you mean that as advice?" he asked. 

"As a supplication." 

He did not reply for a while; then he said; 

"I have no supplication to offer in return; but I will 
give you a piece of advice. Go up to bed, and do not 
concern yourself with me or my doings." 

"Paul, will you listen to me?" she asked. 

He answered: "No." 
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By half -past ten o'clock Fanelands Hall was in dark- 
ness, and it was quiet; the servants 'were all in bed; 
tlie three people who had no thought of rest were very 
still. Tony sat on the side of his bed, and heard 
through the silence snatches of the hitherto hidden 
music that was to live in his allegro; and all that he 
heard, and the dim vision that came with the wonder- 
ful sounds, he heard and saw in darkness; and in dark- 
ness Paul Garnet sat in his lonely room and waited till 
time should have travelled another hour; and in dark- 
ness, and in rigid stillness, a woman sat by an uncur- 
tained window in an unused room at the front of the 
house, and looked out into the moonlight. 

Outside too it was perfectly still and perfectly beau- 
tiful: the moon was so radiant that only a few stars 
dared to shine; a wonderful peace lay upon the trees 
and the lawn and pervaded the black shadows where 
night played with the brightnefie- The time went on 
and on ; the shadows changed in outline as the moon 
rose higher in the sky; there was no other change, and 
no movement within or without the house; the woman 
sitting by the window did not stir, watching, with head 
a little bent and eye« that never wandered, the space of 
moonlight before the house. It seemed in this quiet 
place as though the world stood still; yet time passed 
none the less quickly for the fact that his steps were 
noiseless; and passion and fear and pain grew none 
the less surely because they spoke not in audible 
voice. 

It was eleven o'clock. The clock downstairs spoke 
out through the stillness and chimed the hour; but its 
voice did not penetrate through the silent house; and 
the woman in the empty room heard no sound to tell 
her what progress the night had made. Nor did she 
hear other sounds that followed upon the clock's vibrat- 
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ing strokes, the sound of long footsteps and of doors 
that were opened and closed. 

Round the corner of the house, out of deep shadow 
into the bright space of moonlight came a man; the 
moon shone full upon his face and showed it dark and 
set, and marked with unfaltering purpose; his shadow 
followed him, black and clearly cut. 

It was then that the woman watching by the window 
rose from her seat; passing out of the room, she went 
quickly down the staircase and reached a small door at 
the end of the house. The door had been left unbarred ; 
she opened it, and, passing out, sped swiftly across the 
grass to the corner where the footpath through the 
woods branched off from the drive. 

She reached it almost at the moment that Paul Garnet 
reached it; he did not see her coming; she put a hand 
upon his arm and he turned and saw that she was by his 
side. 

For an instant he was startled; then: 

''Why are you here?" he asked. 

"To stop you going further." 

''Why should you try to stop me?" 

"Because I know what you are going to do." 

"I am going to kill your lover." 

"He died long ago." 

"Two deaths are not too many. I am glad that he 
has given me an occasion to satisfy my desire." 

"You shall not use the occasion." 

Paul looked into his wife's face; the moonlight gave 
it a pallor that was more than pale ; her eyes met his 
unflinchingly. He narrowed his own. 

"Do you think you can stop me?" 

"I know I can." 

Her hand was still upon his arm ; her grasp tightened. 

"Let me go," he said. "The time is getting on." 
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She answered : 

"I will never let you go." 

"Don't you know," he Baid in a low, strange voice, 
"that I am stronger than you?" 

Her face still looked up at him ; there was a sort of 
radiance upon it. 

"I know," she said, "that your body is stronger than 
mine; but not your soul. My spirit is strong to-night 
with a force you cannot combat. You shall not 
go." 

Paul gazed at her, almost forgetting, as he gazed, the 
purpose with which he had come forth, forgetting every- 
thing in the look of that wonderful face. 

"What gives you your strength?" he asked, and his 
voice sank to a whisper. 

It seemed to him tliat she smiled. 

"It is love," she said. 

He cried out: "Can you dare to say " 

She broke in: "I can dare all." 

"For the lover," he said, "who has cast you off?" 

"For the man," she amended, "who has cast me off." 

"And this," he said between his teeth, "though he 
has forgotten, though he has taken a wife!" 

"This," she agreed, "though he hates me." 

"Let me go!" he cried, "or I shall kill you." 

"Till you have killed me, I will not let you go." 

He raised his hand. 

"I mean what I say." 

She did not move, she did not shrink an inch from 
the weapon he held so close. 

"And I mean this," she said, "that if Anthony 
Dexter dies to-night, I die too. You shall not move 
from here till I am dead." Suddenly she loosed her 
grasp of his arm, and in an instant her arms were round 
Ills waist, her hands tightly clasped; her head was 
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thrown back; her eyes never left his face. "You shall 
not leave me," she repeated, "till I am dead." 

He looked at her in wonder. 

"is your love so great?" 

"Oh, it is great!" she said. 

"So great," he went on slowly, "that you cannot 
bear to live after he is dead?" 

"Not if he dies by your hand." 

He cried out in a fierceness of anguish : 

"What has he done that you should give your life to 
save him?" 

"Not him, but you." 

"I?" 

"Yes; from a deadly sin." 

He gave a wild laugh. 

"And your love?" 

"Is my despair." 

"Your mad love taking virtue for a cloak " 

"It shall wear no cloak," she interrupted. 

"'Your scorned love " 

"Scorned, yes; but you shall understand." 

All at once her arms were unclasped, and she fell back 
a pace or two; standing there, and wringing her hands 
as in an agony she said with a sort of cry: "I love 
yot«." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

At last I beard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to the summit, " Is there any hope Y* 
To which an answer peal'd from that high land. 
But in a tong»e no man could understand ; 
And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn, 

Tennyson. 

The moon slid down the sky; it was long past mid- 
night; the night air was ver/ chill. Through Fane- 
lands Hall the silence still reigned unbroken; all the 
inmates were asleep; Tony heard in fitful dreams the 
sounds that haunted, yet eluded, him waking. Outside 
the trees were motionless; no breeze was astir; and the 
night passed in a majesty of peace. Yet in the garden 
the stillness was not supreme: all night long Paul 
Garnet talked with his wife. 

Anthony Dexter was at rest not far away; he had 
crossed the lonely heath in safety; unconscious of the 
danger that had threatened him, he was unconscious too 
that the danger was at an end. 

The night died out, and the dawn broke gray and 
cold, as Rhoda had seen it break only a week ago. Then 
she had been alone with death; now new life was with 
her to watch the morning grow; yet it was hardly joy, 
so much as a sense of rest, that stirred in her tired heart 
as she walked by Paul's side. Paul Garnet's face was 
haggard and white, and his limbs trembled as he 
walked; the wildness had gone from his eyes, but the 
passion of the night left him dumb; for when the morn- 
ing broke, it brought him a thought that was too 
terrible for speech. As the light grew, his words 
became fewer, then ceased ; side by side he and Rhoda 
walked silently. 
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But when in the eastern sky a pink flush heralded the 
sun, the sweetness of the morning smote him as with a 
rod of bitterness, and his thoughts came forth in words. 
He stopped and spoke aloud. 

"Your prophecy has come true," he said; "my curse 
has come back upon me; in your dread lies for me a 
still deeper dread." 

"Yet the curse no longer divides us." 

"Ah!" he cried, "but if God should answer my 
prayer!" 

"If your prayer is answered," Rhoda said, "it was 
answered as God always answers prayers — before ever 
it was made." 

He shook his head. 

"Yes," she said, "it was answered in the recklessness 
that held me before Tony was born." 

He looked at her, finding no words to say. Rhoda took 
him by the hand and led him forward, toward the sunrise. 

The sunlight touched the tops of the trees and lay 
along the heath when Paul and Rhoda went into the 
house. The servants were not yet astir; only Tony 
was awake; and Tony lay still, listening for the musio 
of his dreams. The morning was pure and cloudless: 
the subdued September blue of the sky, the changing 
trees, the flowers opening to the sun, all breathed a 
chastened beauty; but through the calm air the cawing 
of the rooks rose steadily. 

It was eight o'clock when Paul Garnet passed through 
the garden with a letter in his hand; he went down the 
drive and into the village of Fanelands. Coming back 
ten minutes later, he found Rhoda waiting outside the 
small side door. 

"I have been to the village," he said. "If Anthony 
Dexter must see Tony, he shall see him here." 
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He stood looking into his wife's face. 
"Shall we go in?" she said. , 
*'No, we will await him here, you and I together." 
He moved on toward the gaily coloured flower garden, 
and Rhoda walked on beside him. 

Inside the house, Tony had come downstairs and 
jjaced to and fro in the hall. He had slept little during 
the past night; and a whirl of music had filled the dark, 
wakeful hours and the dreams that broke in upon them. 
But his face showed no fatigue; a faint colour glowed 
on his thin cheeks; his eyes were bright. He had 
heard at last what he had waited so long to hear; his 
way seemed plain before him ; but he could do nothing, 
be sure of- nothing till he had spoken out on the organ 
the sounds that filled his brain. He had sent for Alan 
Metcalfe, and he paced to and fro in impatient longing; 
his nervous excitement grew as he waited, and his hands 
began to tremble. 

At the Crooked Billet Anthony Dexter was early 
astir; he did not know at what hour Tony might come. 
When Paul's letter was brought to him, he sat a long 
time pondering; at last he rose and went out of the inn, 
and slowly took his way toward Fanelands Hall. 

As he crossed the little bit of common and entered 
the drive, his mind was full of wonder; and through 
the wonder ran a joy of longing soon to be fulfilled; it 
arose in the thought that in a few minutes he would see 
Tony again; for the last two months had taught him 
that Tony was the centre of his life. Rhoda and Paul 
saw him coming, and went together across the dewy 
grass to meet him. 

Inside the Hall, Tony played upon the organ. He had 
forgotten his appointment with Anthony Dexter, he had 
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forgotten everything but his music; he discerned the 
allegro at last; he almost grasped it; the power, the 
longing to attain to it fully, rose as he played on and 
on. 

He trembled as he played. He could hear now the 
strange music he had dreamed of; the dim longing that 
had haunted him for years was clear at last; and he felt 
that he could sate the ineffable longing, that he could 
find the music's meaning, if he could but penetrate yet 
further into the mystery of sound, if he could dare to 
follow where it led. The organ cried in triumph and in 
pain; it obeyed his will and followed his desire; he felt 
his power grow in kind and in degree till the little world 
about him faded and grew pale, and a new world 
opened. And he played on ; and the new world came 
nearer. The woman and the two men stood outside in 
the garden and talked in pausing, broken sentences 
together; in their minds was the thought of days past 
long ago, but still not dead; their words were of the 
future. The scent of lavender came to them as they 
talked ; there was a freshness in the air that tempered 
the warmth of the sunshine; all about them was an 
atmosphere of peace. And standing there in the beauty 
of the early morning, it seemed to each one that the 
guilt of the others shrank within the borders of forgive- 
ness, for each heart saw the darkness and felt the 
weight of its own sin. Silence fell upon them, and 
stretched away and away through the woods and across 
the heath to Heather Den. It was broken only by the 
cawing of the rooks; and through the little space of 
charmed minutes Rhoda could not cease to listen to the 
sound. 

The clock struck nine. 

"Come inside," said Paul Garnet. "Tony is in the 
hall." 
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*'I can hear him," Anthony answered; "he is play- 
ing." 

But Rhoda, listening, began to tremble. 

*'Yes," she said, "he is playing." 

Tony sat at the organ ; he did not stop playing, he 
did not look round, as his mother entered the hall, nor 
when the two men followed her. 

She spoke to him, and Anthony spoke, but he did not 
hear; and there was something in the weird music that 
he played that bound them to stand still and listen. It 
rose and rose; it whirled from passion to frenzy; it 
wailed and cried; it swelled in fierce exultation. They 
stood and listened, awed, motionless, with hearts that 
beat quickly, they knew not why. It seemed as if the 
music could strain to no higher pitch; and yet it still 
rose; and the three listening figures stood by and 
waited. The music grew wilder and wilder, the mad- 
ness of it panted through the hall, the longing of it 
strove more restlessly; then the melody was tangled and 
lost and broken; the sweep of it halted and snapped; 
and the straining harmonies rioted into incoherent 
discords. 

All at once the playing ceased; and as the jarred 
sounds broke and died, Tony sprang away from the 
organ, and threw up his arras above his head, and 
uttered a cry. Then they saw his face ; and Anthony 
Dexter, looking at it, knew that the child of his sin 
could feel his love no more; and Paul, looking at it, 
knew that the curse he had prayed for had fallen surely ; 
and Rhoda, looking with eyes infonned by a terrible 
knowledge, knew that Tony had passed through the 
open door. 

The three figures, the woman who had fallen, the two 
men who had sinned against her, remained quite still: 
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it was to them as though they stood at the bar of God 
aud heard the giving of their sentence. 

Outside, an old man weeding in the garden was sing- 
ing at his work. The sound came into the hall as he 
passed along the path; and the words: 

*• But oh for the rest beyond ! " 
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62. The Canadians qf Old. A Historical Romance. By Philippe Gasp^. 

63. A Squire qf Low Degree. By Lily A. Long. 

64. A buttered Dooecote. By Gbobgb Makvillb Fbnn. 

65. The Nugents of Carriconna. An Irish Story. By Tioue Hopkins. 

66. A Sensitive Plant. By £. and D. Gerard. 

67. Dofla Luz. By Juan Valera. Translated by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano. 

68. Pepita Ximenez. By Juan Valera. Translated by Mrs. Mart J. Serrano. 

69. The Primes and thdr Neighbors. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. 

70. The Iron Gams. By Henry F. Keenan. 

71. Stories of Old New Spain. By Thomas A. Janyieb. 

72. The Maid qf Honor. By Hon. Lb wis Wingpibld. 
78. In the Heart qf the Storm. By Maxwell Gray. 

74. Conseqttences. By Eobrton Castle. 

75. The Three Miss Kings. By Ada Cambridge. 

76. A Matter qfSJdU. By Beatrice Whitby. 

77. Maid Manan^ and other Stories. By Molly Elliot Sbawbll. 

78. One Woman'' s Way. By Edmund Pendleton. 

79. A Mercifid Divorce. By F. W. Maude. 

80. Stephen EUicotVs Daughter. By Mrs. J. H. Nbbdbll. 

81. One Reason Why. By Beatricb Whitby. 

88. The Tragedy of Ida Noble. By W. Clark Russsell. 

88. The Johnstown Stage, and other Stories. By Robert H. Fletcher. 

84. A Widower Indeed. By Rhoda Broughton and Elizabeth Bisland. 

85. The Flight qf the Shadow. By George MacDonalq. 

86. Love or Money. By Katharine Lee. 

87. Not AU in Vain. By Ada Cambridge. 

88. It Happened Yesterday. By Frederick Marshall. 

89. My Guardian. By Ada Cambridge. 

90. The Story of Philip Methven. By Mrs. J. H. Nbbdell. 

91. Amethyst : The Story of a Beauty. By Christabbl R. Coleredgb. 

92. Don Braulio. By Juan Valera. Translated by Clara Bell. 

93. The Chronicles cf Mr. BiU Williams. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. 

94. A Queen qf Curds and Cream. By Dorothea Gerard. 

95. " La Bella " and Others. By Egerton Castle. 

96. " December Roses.^'' By Mrs. Campbell-Prabd. 

97. Jean de Kerdren. By Jeanne Schultz. 

98. Melka's Vow. By Dorothea Gerard. 

99. Cross Currents. By Mary A. Dickens. 

100. His Life's Magnet. By Theodora Elmsub. 

101. Passing the Love of Women. By Mrs. J. H. Needbll. 

102. In Ola St. Stephen's. By Jeanie Drake. 

108. The Berkeleys and their Neighbors. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 

104. Mona Madean, Medical Student. By Graham Travers. 

105. Mrs. Bligh. By Rhoda Broughton. 

106. A Stumble on the Threshold. By James Payn. 

107. Hanging Moss. By Paul Lindau. 

108. A Comedy of Elopement. By Christian Rbid. 

109. In the Suntime of her Youth. By Beatrice Whitby. 

110. Stories in Black and White. By Thomas Hardy and Others. 
llOi. An Englishman in Paris. Notes and Recollections. 

111. Commander Mendoza. By Juan Valera. 

112. Dr. PauU's Theory. By Mrs. A. M. Dibhl. 

U.S. Children of Destiny. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 

114. A Little Minx. By Ada Cambridge. 

115. Cctpfn Davy's Honeytnoon. By Hall Caine. 

116. The Voice qf a Flower. By E. Gerard. 

117. Singularly Deluded. By Sarah Grand. 

118. Suspected. By Louisa Stratenus. 

119. Lucia, Hugh, and Another, By Mrs. J. H. Nbbdell. 
lao. The Tutors Secret, By Victor Chebbuliez. 
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APPLETONS' TOWN AND COUNTRY LJBRARY.^^Cmtinued.^ 



121. From the Five Sivers, By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 

122. An Innocent Impostor^ and other Stories. By Maxwell Gbat. 

123. Ideala. By Sabah Gband. 

124. A Comedy of Masks. By Ebkest Dowson and Abthub Moobb. 

125. Helics. By FBANCB8 MacNab. 

126. J)odo : A DetaU of the Day. By E. P. Benson. 

127. A Woman of Forty. By EsmS Stuabt. 

128. Diana Tempest. By Mabt Cholmondblby. 

129. The Bedpefor Diamonds. By C. J. Cutclippb Hynb. 

130. Christina Chgrd. By Mrs. Camfbell-Pbabd. 

181. A Gray Eye or So. By Fbank Fbankfobt Moobb. 

182. Earlscourt. By At.exandeb Allabdyce. 

133. A Marriage Cefi^emony. By Ada Cambbidqb. 

134. A Ward in Chancery. By Mrs. Aleilandeb. 

135. Lot IS. ByDoBOTHEA Oebabd. 

186. Our Manmld Nature. By Sabah Gband. 

187. A Costly Freak. By Maxwell Gbay. 
138. A Beginner. By Bhoda Bboughton. 
189. A TeUow Aster. By Iota. 

140. The Buidam. By E. P. Benson. 

141. The Trespasser. By Gilbebt Pabkbb. 

142. The Bich Miss Biddell. By Dobothba Gerabd. 

143. Mary Fenwick's Daughter. By Beatbice Whitby. 

144. Bed Diamonds. By Justin McCarthy. 

145. A Daughter of Mttsic. By G. Colmorb. 

Each, 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents and $1.00. 



GEORG EBERS'S ROMANCES. 
Cleopatba. Translated from the German by Maby J. Sappord. 2 volumea, 
A Thobny Path. (Pbb Aspbba.) Tranblated by Claba Bell. 2 volumee^ 
An Egyptl&n Pbincess. Translated by Eleanob Gboye. 2 volomes. 
Uabda. Translated by Claba Bell. 2 volumes. 
Homo Sum. Translated by Claba Bell. 1 volume. 
The Sistebs. Translated by Claba Bell. 1 volume. 
A Question. Translated by Maby J. Sappobd. 1 volume. 
The Empebob. Translated by Claba Bell. 2 volumes. ' 

The Buboomabteb's Wipe. Translated by Maby J. Sappobd. 1 volume^ 
A WoBD, ONLY A WoBD. Translated by Maby J. Sappobd. 1 volume. 
Sebapis. Translated by Claba Bell. 1 volume. 
The Bbidb op the Nile. Translated by Claba Bell. 2 volumes. 
Maboeby. (Gbed.) Translated by Claba Bell. 2 volumes. 
Joshua. Translated by Maby J. Sappobd. 1 volume. 

The Elixib, and Other Tales. Translated by Mrs. Edward H. Bell. With 
Portrait of the Author. 1 volume. 

Each of the above, 16mo, paper cover, 40 cents per volume ; cloth. 75 ccntfl. 
Set of 22 volumes, cloth, in box, $16.50. 

Also, 12mo edition of the above (except "A Question," " The Elixir," " Cleo- 
patra," and "A Thorny Path "), in 8 volumes, cloth, $1.00 each. 



New York : D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 8, & 5 Bond Stroet 
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D. APPLETON & CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 

ryENEFITS FORGOT. By Wolcott Balestier, 
-^-^ author of ** RefFey," " A Common Story," etc. i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

" A credit to American literature and a monument to the memory of the author." 
— Boston Beacon. 

*' The author places his reader at the very pulse of the human machine when that 
machine is throbbing most tximuituously." —Loudon Chronicle. 

" The author manages a difficult scene in a masterly way, and his style is brilliant 
and finished." — Buffalo Courier. 

" An ambitious work. . . . The author's style is clear and graceful."— JV^w York 
Times. 

*• Mr. Balestier has done some excellent literary work, but we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing this, his latest work, by far his he&U"— Boston Advertiser, 

r\ UFFELS, By Edward Eggleston, author of " The 
J-^ Faith Doctor," " Roxy," " The Hoosier Schoolmaster," etc. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

*' A collection of stories each of which is thoroughly characteristic of Dr. Eggles- 
ton at his best." — Baltimore A merican. 

"Destined to become very popular. The stories are of infinite variety. All are 
pleasing, even fascinating, studies of the character, lives, and manners of the periods 
with which they deaL" — Philadelphia Item. 

"T^HE FAITH DOCTOR, By Edward Eggleston, 
-* author of " The Hoosier Schoolmaster," " The Circuit Rider," 
etc. i2mo. Cloth, $i.5a 

**One oithe novels of the decade." — Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

•' The author of * The Hoosier Schoolmaster ' has enhanced his reputation by this 
beautiful and touching study of the character of a girl to love whom proved a liberal 
education to both of her admirers."— Zr<?«^« Atheneeum. 

** * The Faith Doctor ' is worth reading for its style, its wit, and its humor, and not 
less, we may add, for its pathos." — Londo.i Spectator. 

'* Much skill is shown by the author in making these * fads' the basis of a novel of 
great interest . . . One who tries to keep in the current of good novel-reading must 
certainly find time to read ' The Faith Doctor.' " — Buffalo Commercial. 

A BELLA " AND OTHERS. By Egerton Cas- 
tle, author of " Consequences." Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $i.cx}. 

" The stories will be welcomed with a sense of refreshing pungency by readers 
v;ho have been cloyed by a too long succession of insipid sweetness and fiuniliar 
mcident" — London Atheneeum. 

" The author is gifted with a lively fancy, and the clever plots he has devised gain 
greatly in interest, dianks to the unfamiliar surroundings in which the action for the 
most part takes place." — London Literary World. 

'i F.ight stories, all exhibiting notable originality in concepfion and mastery of art, 
the Tirst two illustrating them best. They add a dramatic power that makes them 
masterpieces. Both belong to the period when fencing was most skillful, and illustrate 
its practice." — Boston Globe. 

New York : D. APPLETON & CO., i, 3» & 5 Bond Street. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



ICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. With 130 Illus- 
trations by J. F. GuELDRY. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, uniform with 
" The Story of Colette " and " An Attic Philosopher in Paris," 
$1.50. 

I "Saintine's *Picciola,' the pathetic tale of the prisoner who raised a flower 
between the cracks of the flagging of his dungeon, has passed definitely into the list of 
classic books. ... It has never been more beautifully housed than in thb edition, 
with its fine typography, binding, and sympathetic illustrations." — Philadelphia TeU' 
graph. 

" * Ptcciola ' is an exquisite thing, and deserves such a setting as is here given it." 
^-Hartford Courant. 

*' The binding is both unique and tasteful, and the book commends itself strongly 
as one that should meet with general favor in the season of gift-making." — Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 

** Most beautiful in its clear type, cream-laid paper, many attractive illustrations, 
and hoUday binding."— AVw York Observer. 
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N ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS; or, A 
Peep at the World from a Garret. Being the Journal of a 
Happy Man. By 6mile Souvestre. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

" A suitable holiday pft for a friend who appreciates refined literature."— .5<7j/^« 
Times. 

*' It possesses a charming simplicity of style that makes it extremely fascinating, 
while the moral lesson it conveys commends itself to every heart The work has 
now become a French classic. It is beautifully gotten up and illustrated, and is a 
delight to the eye as well as to the mind and heart" — Chicago Herald. 

" The influence of the book is wholly good. The volume is a particularly hand- 
some one." — Philadelphia Telegraph. 

"It is a classic. It has found an appropriate reli^uar)'. Faithfully translated, 
charmingly illustrated by Jean Claude with full-page pictures, vignettes in the text, 
and head.and tail pieces, printed in graceful type on handsome paper, and bound with 
an art worthy of Matthews, in half-cu>th, ornamented on the cover, it is an exemplary 
book, fit to be ' a treasure for aye.' " — New York Times. 
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'HE STORY OF COLETTE. A new large-paper 

edition. With 36 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

" One of the gems of the season. ... It is the story of the life of young womanhood 
in France, dramatically told, with the light and shade and coloring of the genuine 
artist, and is utterly free "from that which mars too many French novels. In its 
literary finish it is well-nigh perfect, indicating the hand of the master." — Boston 
Traveller. 

" The binding is exquisite." — Rochester Union and Advertiser. 
** A volume as pleasant to the eyes as the story is witching to the imagination."^ 
The Independent. ^ 

" One of the handsomest of the books of fiction for the holiday season.'*— Philadel^ 
pkia Bulletin, 



New York : D. APPLETON & CO., i, 3, & 5 Bond Street 
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D. APPLETON & CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 

Books by Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

'HE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A MEM SA- 
HIB. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. With 37 Illustrations 
by F. H. TowNSEND. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

**Tt is impossible for Sara Jeannette Duncan to be otherwise than intr-restingj 
Whether it be a voyage aiound the world, or an American giil's experience^ in Lon- 
don society, or the adventures pertaining to the establishment of a youthful couple in 
India, there is always an atmosphere, a quality, a charm peculiarly her own." — Brook- 
lyn Siat-darcUUnion. 

" It is like traveling without leaving one's armchair to read it. Miss Duncan has 
the descriptive and narrative gift in large measure, and she brings vividly before us 
the street scenes, the interiors, the bewilderingly queer natives, the gayeties of the 
English colony." — Philadelphia Telegraph. 

" Another witty and delightful book." — Philadelphia Times. 

SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia and I 
Went Round the World by Ourselves, By Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. With 11 1 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. i2mo. 
Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.75. 

" Widely read and praised on both sides of the Atlantic and Pacific^ with scores of 
illustrations which fit the text exactly and show the mind of artist and wnter in unison." 
— New York Evening Post. 

" It is to be doubted whether another book can be found so thoroughly amusing 
from beginning to end." — Boston Daily Advertiser, 

" For sparkling wit, irresistibly contagious fun, keen observation, absolutely poetic 
appreciation of natural beauty, and vivid descripdveness, it has no recent rival — Mrs. 
P. r. Baknum's Letter to the New York Tribune. 

" A brighter, merrier, more entirely charming book would be, indeed, difficult to 
find."— 5/. Louis Republic. 

N AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON, By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Town- 
send. i2mo. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.50. 

" One of the most naive and entertaining books of the season."— AVw York Ob' 
server, 

** The raciness and breeziness which made * A Social Departure,' by the same 
author, last season, the best-read and most-talked-of book of travel for many a ye?r, 
permeate the new book, and appear between the lines of every page." — Brooklyn 
Standard-Union. 

" So sprightly a book as this, on life ic London as observed by an American, hat 
never before been written." — Philadelphia Bulletin. 

"Overrunning with cleverness and good-will." — New York Commercial Advert 
User. 

** We shall not interfere with the reader's privilege to find out for herself what, after 
her presentation at court and narrow escape from Cupid's meshes in Eneland, becomes 
fH the American girl who is the gay theme of the book. Sure we are that no one who 
inkes up the volume — which, by the way, is cunningly illustrated — ^will lay it down 
until his or her mind is at rest on this point." — Toronto Mail. 

New York: D. APPLETON & CO., i, 3, & 5 Bond Street 
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